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THE END OF THE ODYSSEY 


Tae dourse of Homeric criticism durmy the last twenty veurs or eo has 
not inden yiven us any grounds for thinking that unanimity on funcameurtal 
questions te likely to be resched in the near future, but it has accomplished 
one thing, Ip is poible now to think and speak of Homer as man who we 
born at 4 definite fortnnale moment, ate, drank, and even slumbered, oom- 
posed two long epics ronch in the sme way ae other men of genias have com- 
posed grent works, had hoe joys ami sorrows, trinmphe nod disappointments, 
and ultimately died—it is possible to think and speak of him thus without 
being considered absurdly simple or simply.absurd. And so one cum venture 
to approach the problem of the last section of the Cilyewy in just tho sume way 
that one would approach a similar literary problem in a Tater age of the world, 
paling it for granted that the poot lived and worked imder ordinary humn 

itione Tn this paper Teese without diseussinn the truth of the uniturian 
view thine Homer was the wuthor of the Iifad and of the Odyssey (at least to 
F298), aul aloo that the Odyasey is the Lier of the two; Lt assume that: in 
compusing them he was aided by the art of writing; ond 1 wsntne that he 
lived abdwt 900-850 4.0, at latest, 

The end af the Odyexey, maspeoted af tunhomeris by two of the leading 
ancient oTitice-— ‘Apistoburys: ae) ‘Apaotapyos vio: TH ‘O8eeenar sobre 
[ao, Yr 296) rosotera:—thongh not formally athetieed, has in modern daye 
been condemned by such an accomplished and discreet critic ms Mr. Allen. 
The case against it is essentially literary, tuned therefore 3 in domi motisitre: sub 
jective, but it appears to meth be fxtrierdi ily strong. inlly iterury, 
though seme points in lanouyre and metro have ban ‘alleged Te its support, 
Ther are not very nutierana and they are nob very serious, There ane few 
considerable sections in either of the two epics in whieh # eritio whe is in quest 
of dinwenasts cannot find ‘miele of lateness,’ und in-some other se'tians such 
points are tioch tore abundant than in this, As all these difficulties or similar 
ones tecur elsewhere in the pooma, they need not be dimnssed bere! 


‘Fur inmtanep, the inageeitile form 
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Language and metré, then, furnish no good evidencs even for suspecting 
that vf 297 to the end of @ gould not have conie diretly from. Homer's hantl, 
Tt-ie the literury art tliat must decide, and it seems to me to be dewizive, (1) 
We have, in the: first plice, 310-049, the. story of his wanderings which 
Ohdyssous relates to Penolope, and which reads like a table of contents to 
Books ej; and then $25-155, Auplimedon's recapitulation of the story of 
the woving of Penelope and all that had happened since the landing of Odysseus 
in Tthoen. Mr. Allen is very properly severe on both these passages.* 1 do 
not know that [should vo as far as he does in urgmg against them the generaliza- 
tian that Homer nowhere epitomises himarlf, I do not see why be mightnot 
have epitamised onde or twice if an artistié offiect was to be gained. And 
has he pot epitomised himself in q where Oryssems (244-296) recapitulates 
the tarmtive of «and €? And inp (108-147) where Telemachus epitomises 
for him mother the events of his journey which was told in y and é? Homer 


may deprecate the practice 
atric apt kas elpyudia pofokeyenedy, 


Wut this means that he docs nob propose to repatt a recapitulation for the 
benefit of the same eudience. Odyasena will not yepeat in ye for Alcinous and 
his court the story he had already told them in », Honier's art doesnot 
exchide reeapitulations as ach, but he knows how to male thetn interesting. 
The tale of Anrphimedon is intolorably tedious, while if: is impossible to see 
that such # conscientious avacepadatwors a8 Yo S10 x74, 18 uselul or requisite 
in the economy of the poem. ‘This summary is 4 smooth and Hnuent) exercise 
in hexameters, with one redeeming feature, the vividness of v. 342, 


ois dpa europe, ele Eros Ste of yhwety Grids 
Muerte S erdpowsre, | 


(2) The epitome of Amphimedon is purt of the Psychostasia, which was 
athetised by Arstarchus and js certainly the weakest part of the ending of the 
Cdipaneyy, The talk hetween Agamemnon and Achilles, before the souls of the 
anitors arrive, ia inrilevant, if not inauffernblo.® These two horoes lind bean 
together m the under-world for many years; Odysseus hind spoken with then 
in A; abd now they are mods to meet as if it were for the first time Mr. 
Allen, like others, has rightly insisted on this incongruity, which cannot be 
defended by a parallel like the Teichoscopia. Leannet agree with him, however, 
that a *ewond Nekyia" is in itself crliomeric on the ground tht ‘Homer 
does aot repeat hinwelf in this way; thers 18 no case of sacha repetition of m 
motive once nsed, After all, in the Tad there is a povanmyia in r ana 
another in H. A great deal depends on the precise significance of a * mative, 
| cummt aes why Homer night not have taken his audience with him on two 
different occasion: into the world of ghostefor two completely different purposes, 
He had deserthed that world in i and made it lnown: Bad Uf, for some reawon 


ee el 
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connected with lis argument, it was conveniont for him to reviat it afterwards, 
i44b quite fair to all this a repetition of a motive onee wed! If ho hid taken 
Odysseus there a second time, the oriticiam would be unexeeptionable, But. 
tim place af gleate beyond the Oecan stream) was a geogriphies! fnct; the 
ihoste of the enitors inevitably went there: and if sanething for thy purpose 
of hie theme wae to be gained by following them for a few minutes, was there 
anything Imartistic in taking y= there although we had, for a tolully different 
purpose, spont'an hour thore before? = ‘The objection tm this second. viet te 
the shades ew forme not in the visit iteelf tat in the chiomeuness of the execution, 
tie dselessnesd as well as the tediousness of a great part af st, Lf Homer wrote 
it, hin bina hod Inst its eraft. . - 

There ia another ixgumont ngainet the peychostnsia which can hardly be 
Steamed very strong, Ib is urged that it contame conceptions about the 
world of the ead whieh jire inconsistent with thy beliefs that nan be traced 
in Homer elvtwhers, To thie it may he said in general that beliefs about 
ghoste and the other world did mot form a definita body of doctrine, that 
joconsistencies, reflecting the vigueness of the conceptiona, are rather to be 
expected, and that a port wae at liberty to seloct from the popular heliefs 
whatever was useful for his immediate purpose, without concerning hiteelf 
whether the various Itunetions in all parte of his poome could be wrought 
inte a perfectly consistent picture.* And, as a matter of fact, the other passages 
bearing on Hades—¥ 65-107, « 490-340, 4,6 566-369—do nol present a clear 
comaistent conception contrasted with that of; 1m them too thary wre acon 
eruities which it is bot may to harmonise. To the particular objection raised 
by Arixtarches, that Homer did not elswhort introduce Hermes performing 
the fanetion of «a cendictor of souls,” the answer mught be niide Lint it did nob 
hieppen to suit Homer to ddso, It dows not prove that Hermes yruyorrajeras 
is posthomerie. And offices of Hermes in connexion with death are Implied 
in the attributes of hie wan, ty Tet pire byyera Cedeypes wr. OM, © 47, 

(3) As to the rest of w more will be said below; it is enough to say now tht 
taken as a whole it i= not mnhoneric, but itis, in parts at least, perfunctory 
and pives the impression that if Homer vorote it he was impatient t get to 
the atid of his-tosk ond was not fvelmg the joy of creation. . Altogvther it must, 
think, be wdmitted that * the end of the Odyssey, to: pat 1t bluntly, is bungled,’ 
in thy words of Mir. Miuckail,* though the bungling hegine-not, in. my opmuon, 
Where he pute it, ot the end of +, but-near the pomt where Anstophanes and 
Aristarchus thonght that Homer's own worl terminated. 


Hew (hen did this last canto tf the Odyssey, containing some parts which 
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it seems impuesibile to gacrile to the author of the rest of the poem—for there 
are limite to the “bungling” of. Homer—slong with others which » unitarian 
night net-be inclined to suspect if they stood alone, come ta be there 
The rsteteasaae! bidhat question ie that of Mr, Allen, and jt deserves careful! 
neice; coming from one who has: eagh an intimate dnowledge of 
Sone int all Homenec problems, His. view w that the end of le: Chaves 
was the work of 8 dinsceuast who derived the * retroapective geonea’ ina anid 
the nekvin from the Dhesprote of Masiens, and lumedlf composed the 
‘country. sores © (w 200 to aud). The theory ie dilfinity and nhirantive, 

Of the Thespratie, attributed to Misadus, wlio ls only a ame, wy know 
very, littl, The title we got from Paueynioe (will, 12, 6), and Clement of 
Aloxandria states that it waa copied, in favt appropriated, by Fayanuanon: ts 
his Zelegonia. Chmett’s worl) are : 


_abratenas yap TH tripwe ipehoperat wy Iba eEipeysay wadarep 
Rarydp poor o KRupyentoc de Mopaoniow re mepl Crompwtiop GiPdior phox mpor? 








From this it 60 legitimate inference that the subject of the poom of Musavus 
wae, or included, a -viert.ot Odyssens to Thesprotin, where there- wae an mitrance 
to the uncor-world ai the river Acheron Abr. Allen assumes that it logan 
with a préces of the (dyssey which aupplied the diascousst with his materml for 
the tecapttulitions, and he finds the significant point of domnexiin betwwen the 
Theeprotis and the diasomuist ina 1] : 


way 8 jeay “Qeeavad te pods wal Nevriida werpyy, 


whars he takes Av. to be the terrestrial Cape Lenons in Dulichiom (L aceopt 
narteservedly Mr. Allen's convincing defence of Bunbury’s ha bens Dulichnim = 
Loncas}, and supposes that the post concarved the ghosts fyimg north from 
Ithoea over Leucas and along tho Albanmin coast-to thie Thesprotinn river. 

This interesting conjecture appears to me to be beset by two purtioular 
difficulties. (1) The Thetprotiy must have bee a very short poem. For: ib 
was incorporated whole in the Teleyyntia (if wemule (se of Clemunt’s statement 
we cannot novlect his muplitio okdekypov), andl the Telepoida woe itself a 
sliort epic consisting of only two Books,* while its main subject was the slaying 
of Odyasnis by his son, which we have no. teason to supposs was part of the 
Thesprotis, These boing the data, it seeme somewhat hazatdons to eqyppase 
thate ehort pon contained an epitome of the Odyssey, rmming ton good many 
verses, ‘This is noty.of comme, wn decisive nbjection—we know so littl of the 
Thesprotis—but it ia at least a difficulty, (2) The interpretation of Acucuda 
rerpnr as 0 reference to the island of Lentas implica that deeaved in sed 
ina pesthomeric sense, equivalent to daAaeca, and this, of course, is possibile, 
though T do not kuow of ao early pamllel for dueeaen) foal referring to u 
small portion of the sea Tike tht between Lonras and Ithaca. Mr. Aller 
siya that while in thie verde the indications of the route arm terrestrial, in the 
nest verse (pfidap’ dee evAay eal Sipor Seeipar) we ate taker beyond 


————— eee EE eee EEE Ee ee ee 
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the sphere of earth, preamably into thy neighbourhood or euburbs of the 
luce of ghosts But the theary is that the entry to that place is near the 
Acheron jn Thesprotia, apparently hyo subterranoan passage and, if so, it 
is, difficnlt to explain what the gates of the aun tnean in this connexion, The 
Tessag2 seems tome mnch simpler if we take Ocoan in ite Nenierid sense and 
assume-that the ghost-world ism the same locality in which it je coneeived in x, 
that is in the east, hovond the cireumambdent stream, Urmes and the hice 
fying eastward across lind and'ecn reached) Oenan before the poet Laity te 
dexeribe their route car’ etpderra efievta, Che Letcadian rock mikt then 
be a Ingendury landmark, by the tiver Qeean That the topographical in- 
divations here ape iit the eume wa in A (where wecare told of the Ciomoerians, 
but the Laieadian tock wad the deme of dreaing are aot mentioned) js no 
diaproaf of the identity of the general caneeption of the whereabouts of Hades 
iw aod > becuse the ghosts need not have reached their linbitation by the 
same foal by which Odysseus reached it from Aeaes.” (in the whole, tho 
Leneas-Thesprotic interpretation of @ 1012 seems to involve more serious 
difficulties than any which arise fromunderatanding deeavod Jods in the same 
NSE AS poor @xcaraioin & 31, 

But passing over these particular objections, wa ire mel by 4 general 

dittculey when we consider what the addition of the diaseouwst’s work to the 
epic of Tonter implies. We know nothing definite about Musaeus, but 1 
suppose tit the Theeprotiy cannot with any probability be placed prior to 
THO n.c., whi the earliest ovelic poets may have bien living As Fagarmon's 
date Inlls in the list thirty years of the seventh century, the limits for Mneaens 
would le roughly 750, and 650, and Tsuppese Mr. Allin would hardly choose « 
date sarlier than 700 fur his dinecenaxt. 1 find it, then, hurd to balinve that 
‘it the Homeric Odyssey (éniling at y 296) had been recited for 150 ar 100 
yours, and its compass waa perfectly well known to the Greeks. a now canto 
could have suddenly been attached to it and gained umversal acceptance ax 
Homenc. Syoh an addition is pot like smgle verses or hort passives whieh 
(Were intruded from time to. time into the body of the two peimeris, wie) for 
Instance, #2 the Gpyne: Moveawr, if, as Anstarchue judgel and qa may well 
bo the caso, that waa a later insertion jn ay [tell (00-02), 

Toany one who holds, os Ido, Hot Homer could not have desiened ae 
a8 the termination of his epic, the theory of 4 diaacenant, whether in the eighth 
or in the seventh eentury, ndding = new section to the (htijey and folsting 
upon i A new ending, will be still more difficult, That the poot could have 
contemplate) the reanion of Odyeeue with Penelope ax an artistic or oven 
tolerable ending to his poem appear to me almost tcredible. 
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For (1) 2” rt was necessary, for the antielaction of those who Lstener to ihe 
recitatiot. to tell how the inevitable fend hetween Odysseus and the men of 
Tthace whose kinemén he hac ela was composed, and thia necessity wus 
mtronger in a work addressed to Greek ears than it would be in the case of a 
Btory: teller writing for modern Tenders, Chl yssens and his son were in a serious. 

ment, 26 the Homeric Odysema so fully realised that, alwars ‘most 
provident 4 in peril,” he took corresponding precautions (ys 118 x.7.A.), cmd if the 
outcome waa tot to be related in the Odyesey, those precautions (in tact the 
whole puissage sy 117-152) ehonld have heen omitted. They are irrelevant and 
inartistio If the porm was to clése at v. 21M; their meaning and justifioation 
are furnished by the seqqell tall in > 361-372 and op 412 «7,2, 

(2) No lose requisite yas a muting between the son and tho father The 
interest in Luertes, the fact that he was lying in the country neglected and 
sorrowful, never coming to the city, ix insisted on not owe but repeatedly, at 
intervals thrughont the poem. At the beginning, Athene in the form of 
Mentes speaks. of-him to Telemachne az 


cgmutort divk -youvay dAdary aiveméfoio (a 189), 


The wel that Penolope was weaving was to bea radygiow for Laertea (3:99). 
Whe she and Telemachos ars mentioned as pintag for (he wanderers return, 
Laertes i¢ never forgotten (4111, F173), When she is anxious abont tle 
sbuence of Teliriwelius, she thinks of sending « messenger to Lacrtes to ask 
for his advice (2.738), Anticleia tells her son of his father's forlorn life in the 
country (\ 187-194), and Eumasue repeats the description when Odysseus 
inquires for his father and mother (6953). When Telemachus mtorne safe, 
the thonght of Eumaeus is to send the news at once to his grandfather (2 135), 

When Odyssens enjoins on Telomachua to keep his own Tetum a secret from 
every our, he think of Luertes first (7 302). Laertes is never passed over in: 
any context where it was relevant to mention him, and in my view Homer 
would huve ghirked lia work most unlomeriolly if lie lod thonigelit wf eon- 
chiding the epic withott showing the meeting of the father and san. 

The arovdal and the cieywopres were Himply indlispenzahle, The 
Wiyortacia was not But (S) it is to he observed that the peychontasia had 
a lise und o meaning in the economy of the poem. It served to strike finally 
a note whioh had been strackat the very heginning, and afterwards recurrently,** 
the contrast between the tragedy of the retmm of Agamomnon and the trgi- 
comedy of the return of Odysseus. The story of the tragedy is told three times, 
—by Nestor, by Menelans, by Agamemnon himself—and. it is skilfully naed 
both to stimulate Tolomachus by the example of Orestes ® and to snggest 
the eontrast-between the good and the had queen. The empliaaie which the 


4 The suletenns of this anid the follow. Ate TO HOBS o7.A,, S06 SH; ¥ ies pen, 
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poet laid on this motive is shown by his. selection, of it in the firw eeene of the 
poem as the tepic with which Zeus opens.the conversation in the Olympian 
palane and gives Athene her opportunity for intervening on behalf of Uxhysrous 
(a 28 «=:h.); and again by its introduction at the first convenient point im 
the sacond part of the poont, when Odyesens says to Athene (» 453) : 

o wero, yf tke Giy ‘Ayaptuvores "Atpelico 

btigerta: xaxov aiton tp) peyapoisip eye Aoe 

el py} pow av exagra, Cod, cata poipan Gere. 
To tour to it again after the dénowement, alter Odysseus liad escaped such a 
fate aa that of Agamemnon and Penelope's fidelity had been established, wns 
not indeed 4 necessity of the story, but was it not almost a necessity wf Homer's 
troatimmnt! ‘The poot who toade etch instent wee of the motive would not 
have been likely to let it fill ont of mind at the end, And » peychestasia woe 
an ingenions and snuple invention for remtrodncing it in an. effective way, 
The ghosts of the suitors went to thy ghost-world and the poct takes us with 
fhom in order that wo may, witness Agamemnon hearing tho newe and pto- 
nouncing the praise of Penelope. That is a dramatic meident, and if if were 
well executed would he much more effective than 1 would be, for instance, to 
plive some comment on the Agamemnonian tragedy in the mouth of Odysseus 
himaell or any one at Ithaca, 

(4) There is yet another resson for hesitating to believe that y 290 could 
have been the end eontemplated by Homer We might expect an intimation 
that Odysseus told-his story td Penelope, For that Homer hed this in his mind 
i shown by 4 225, wher Antivleia gave : 

jaita é¢ qwirra 
fo@' jwa cai petomots teq ecrpoila qevaset- 
And that he had not forgotten, is proved by yy 241-240, For it is in order to 
give the husband and wife time to recount to each other their experiences tluit 
Atheno prolongs the night, amd any dne wha believes that Homer fixed y 296, 
as his termination must omit those six lines as an interpolation of the dikeceusst 
who was responsible for thy last section. As a matter of fact, we have the 
oonvereation of the king and queen described as Homer might have descritwel 
it in the unexceptionable passage 297-300. ‘Tho only reason for placing the 
end of Jiormor’s workat 296 instead of 300 was that it seemed to make a better 

Qn these prounda Mr, Allen's theory involves for nie the additional diffienlty 
that 1 should have to suppose that the present ending of the Odyssey replaced, 
in the dighth or seventh century, « genuine Homeric ening, und that although 
the general argument and incidents in the new ending were virtually the asme 
agin the old, And this difficulty i for me ingoperable, 

‘The problem, as | conceive it, may be stated this, The actual ending 
the poem, az it bas come down, was nob composed by Homer, Init ite contents 
represent partly what Homer must have designed and partly what he might 
well have designed as the conclusion of the Odyssey. Tho meeting of the father 
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an incident, invented with Homeric aldll for un artistic purpose, and spoiled 
by a less cunning hand than Tomer's own. But this ending cannot have been 
attachod to the poem after it kml been eonstitly recited for more that a 
huniired yours anil was well known to huve heen complete at 290; and it te 
inconceivable that 4 genuine conclusion should have been ejected to mnke way 
for inferior work of similar argument. | 

If this statement of the problem is admitted, a solution is clear. The 
pout tied before he completed the Odyssey, but he knew exactly whut the 
conclusion ¢hould be. His two epica were valoable property. Now in tlie 
cso of worka left, by thotr authors in an unfinished stato, in later times arel 
addressed to reading public, the literary mxseutars asually inte ther in 
their incomplete. condition. That was (he cane with the Afeuedd. Varia 
and Tueea published it after Virgil's death, uh ya lege wl mihi adderent. 
In the case of the Odyssey thap could not have been dane An unfiniahed epic 
was of littl use for édlemn aod reyular recitutions nt: funite. Audiences did 
hot want a story without ite proper termindtion. [it was therefore a practical 
Heceaaity that as Homer could not do the conolmion it should be done at once 
Ly another hand Homer rewlived this himeelf and provided for it, by carn 
Hitnicating to 6 diseipls the plot of the final section. ‘These two ASSiEm Lior, 
Hiat Honier died before the poem was finiahed-and that he witristed to a 
successor the general argoment of the last: canto, form fhe hypothesis which 
explains the dats. We may spoculate whether the rhinpendle whe played the, 
part) of literary exeentor was also Homer's heir, we niwy wonder whether lis 
hice was Stasinus, who, a tradition soerded, niurried Homer's daughter. 1 
but these are questions we cannot answer. Whucver the ilicciple was, he 
knew the poana thorovrlily and was verse! in the ruster's techniqne. ‘The 
important thing is thatthe and of the Odyerey dates from Homer's own age, 
and vas if thé postession of the Homerids of Chioa foun whom Mr. Allen's 
critiwam has shed new light) from the very hegmmning, 

We muy perhaps go further Homer worked ' hy own: and not by 
wituheraft.’ There is no reason whatever to suppose that Le composed dither 
of his epics continuously from beginning to end in tlie arder of the argument, 
ne it Were alans pede in wno, und never wrote’a Inter before an earlier acne, 
On the contrary, in appears highly probable that-in the Iliad later purts were 
composed before earlior parte und atterwards chanwed to confor. to the earlier 
porta which had heen cimpesed in the meantime. ‘The theary af the expannon 
of the fliad is trum, only Homer hinwelf was the expander, Thore need be no 
question of expansidy in the Odyssey, but the evidence of tha Mind justifies the 
view thot Homer, Uke other creators, may have often worked out scones when 
he had conceived them without waiting until he actually come to them and had 
completed all that went before, J suggest that thie waa the case with » 205- 
412. The whole seone of the meeting of Odyesens ant Laertes is not an worthy 
of Homer, and the passage (336-348) in which the son recall ay incident af 
hn boyhood, in order to convince his father that be is indeed ipeanusy, shows 

“Up. Funins oul "Ounpor (pf. 255 i Por dO, 4, 3, Jule yy, 
Allers ext of ther I itaw), | 
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the sume mastery of pathetic offeet—though Lore the pathos is in the tragi- 

ic, not in the tragi¢ tome—ae Huimer displayed in the Avtyanux episode in 
the Hiad. It is nusier to be confident that a passage could not, than that it 
could only, have been written hy Homer, and the authormhip af this episode 
cannot be argued, One can-enly have an opinion. A, 

One is naturally aby of introducing inte a philological argiment an opimion 
of impression —the "subjective element’ which depends on personal reaction. 
Bat ie da impossible te excludes (t altogether from an investigution like: the 
present. Let tne iWiwtrate by a minor instance. The Alexandrian critics, 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus, athetieed M 175-181, and tuany 
inqdéern seholurs have ondorsed their judgment. ‘The passage is - 


ing Ider’, onde Aide weitls Gpevra trait a-yopetor 
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There cannirt inteed te much hesitation in rejecting 177-181 as on-interpolation, 
and #badene Bat] am not Jess convinced that 170-176 ato pemiine, TG 
hne for ine the Homerie touch, and-1 cannot beliewe than it wae writtot by an 
mterpolatar or by any other poot tlian Homer himsell, In this ier, os it 
happens, 1 ean find an * objective ' ¢ mca of thie wpinian, Oxy the veda! 
assumption that the work of the ulien Land bean at 175, no motive for the inter. 
polation isapparent. But given 175-176 as genuine, the motive t once inpears, 
The interpolutor asked hinwell, Why dpyardov't! anil vy. 177-181 srw hie 
tifelicttons unawer, 





Tn considering a question of this kind, account must be taken of the genoral 
schonie of the composition of the poem. Mr. Drerup’s investigations have 
lromght this subject to the front, and in his interesting study of the utistein of 
Digmwde he has proposed schemes for both the epiea.!4 | fully agren with My, 
Drerop that Homer didnot compose formless narratives, but builh up lis 
poums. on definite plans. carefully thought aut, und that the evrimntrical 
disposition of the parts was a conaidération which affeeted the (lution: aud I 
agree thatas the powms were intenled not for reading but lor reciting, tho 
Pinna must have hud some regard ti ty pravtical conditinag of publi recitation, 
But of those conditions we know nothing, anil do tiot sen how wo can doter- 
“huind the powers of endurawe of an Limlat andience, Obvious of course it 
is that the Jil or the Odyary canmot have bem tevited from bopunining. fo 
end without intervals; the audience most have dispersed and returned more than 
anes; bit we comot know a pron how often, Ttappears to me that Mr, 
—— eee eee 
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Drernp has started frou: the wrong end. He argues for the assumption that 
the length of the single recitation or payrgdia vatied nim about WX! to 1000 
verses, because he finely a nitmber of parts which seem to be, relatively, self 
rofitained (like By 4, K, , 2), varying roughly between these limits. On 
this sermmption be biees- hin schemes, and divides tha Odyseey inte fifteen and 
the Thad into eighteen such payrotia:, which he then proceeds to combine. 
nto larger onities and arrange symmetrically, In a great many casea the 
divisions which ho has thus determined oorrespond to natnmil pauses in the 
story, points at whioh the reciter might conveniently stop for a few minutes to 
give himself and his audience a rest. But these potrees differ greathyin value: 
while sime mirk important stages in the development of the plot, some have 
little significance anil might easily be replaced by others, if it were not for 
numerios! considerations. Nor do all Mr, Drerup's ha pantie correspond to 
the definition of a rhapsody with which he sets out, a8 an MOO psa of an 
epic, eyor er iavrg OAH aces pexpar Ku Merry Tea Waprrere aw, i 
This definition, given by a scholiast, and the similar definition of Dionysius 
‘Thrax, do not mean that an epic poem wos composed throughont of such 
thapeodies, but only that any part of an epic which was a mote or less self- 
contained story and lind ita own qeperereio was callud w rhapsody, evidently 
because’it conld be inken out ond rested separately, The lash Book of the 
Thad and the Dolonvis are obyions examples of the rhapsody, “But it does 
not follow thit- the [Mad was built up ef rhsepeolies, or the Odyssey; and it 
dose not follow that Mr. Dremp's sections are the basic units in the composition 
af the powma. They may mean something as subdivisions, and some of them nt 
doubt do, 

Tha only method by which we have some chance of reaching a probable 
Tesult seems to be quite different. We must start from the argument of the 
poem, aaa whole, and find the divisions into which it-naturally falls. In the 
oase of the Odyssey, of which the constrnotion is simpler than that of the Iliad, 
the first step is plain. Nothing on well be clearer than that it falls into two 
Parts, and that Part I. enda at » 02. The post emphatically marks the clase 
by echoiny the lines of the opening : 


ae f fipda Géoved Cakacons «vuas’ Faprer 

fripa epoca Geoig drmAiyma pide Fyorra 

O¢ wpir piv pda wokha wal!’ @hyen br eata Cypow 
A.T.A. 


* 92 is, as a matter of course, the ending of ‘ono of Mr. Drerup’s * rhap- 
sodies,’—the eighth, which his-scheme designates-as the central piece of the 
poem, on either side of which six others are #ymmetrinally grouped. But in 
point of contents it las uo special title to a central position. It is not a eon- 
meeting link ih uny more eminent sense than is implied in the ohvious facts that 
the conclusion of the fist part of any composition must immusdiately preceds 
the second, und that whun the second part is » little shorter than the first, the 
conclusion of the first must necupy the middle. The Odyssey falls into two 
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Parts, anil Part 1. (6055 ry.) ia longer than Part 17, (5742 vy.); 1° that ia the fact 
from which we mittat atart.. 

In Part I. we have » welludofined, unmistakable division at the end of 4, 
Where tle continuity is broken by the transition from Ithaca to the island of 
Calypso, from the adventures of Tolemachus to the adventures of Odysseus. 
Again, wo havo a well-tetined section in the long tale of his wandorinygs which 
Odyseens tells the Phaeacions. Aa thare ia no change of scone (as.at » 9% or 
the | tite) lor the persona af the story, though there ix for the audience, 
the beginning of this section ia not so sharply marked. We nuiky possibly find 
it ab @ 468-470 (where one of Mr. Drerup'e rhapeodies bevina) or at the 
beginnimg af. Thus we should obtain three large sections in Part I, - 

UD) a = OT vee, 2) 1S ee, (5) 470 9 = 2416 vv. 
In Part IL the'slory is continuous, end the septions do not fall spart af 
thenmelves aa in Port I, Bit there ure two impertant points im the story, 
the points Hint mark the most distinct stages in the development of the plot, 
namely, at the beginning of +, where Telemachns reaches the \itit of Kumaeue, 
and wt the beginning of d, where Penelope, atthe e inspiration of Athene, proposes 
the +ofouw Aéer which leads up to the dé mt. Lf the story of Part 1, 
word dramatisad, these appear to ms to be the points at wich divisions between 
on seo moet naturally fall. Lf 1 om nght, we have three mam sectiona in 
wrt: 

(1) wit», Hilly. (2) 1 2493 -v0.- (3) dw 138 vv. 

The whole poem thus falls invo two Parts, and each Part into three sections: 
aiid in point of length these aix auctions may be diviled into two classes : 

one, Which we may denote by A, ranging above 2100 lines, and the other .B, 
buitercen £500 and 1840 (taking and « as they etand in the text). Frat this 
point of view the reult ia symmetrical ; 








BAL. 


This result has been reached by considerations which are entirely independ- 
‘ent of any presuppositions as te the conditiona of the rhapandic performunees. 
It i now ligitimate to wel, was there a relation between these sections and the 
actual performances, es designed by Homer? It may he conjectured that the 
section: was designed to correspond to @ sitting, and that the Odyssry wna 
meant by the port to be recited at six sittings, the audience dispersing ot the 
md ofeach, These sittings were not all of the aame length; some might inet, 
say, for three hours more or less, other for four hours more or fees, and in 
the case of the Odyssey Homer made the longer and shorter alternate: Pauses 


BA 





hs The length of Part TI. de the pormon 
text = 080 vi I have omitted Ot na 


mbout the renioval of dhe arms bite dhe 
fiteos, | heave ont followed Zenmdotoe 
In dihedising © 283-208. mor Kiechhatt in 
mjioting +452, mor Mouro im mjocting 


beth passage, Sy viirw im that the sooand 
pumnive Li entirely geniine, anu Ghat ie 
Lhe first some verses have hoon interpolatod, 
wie, 251-983 and 280-200, Pd T haen ont 
tilided Hunn in the list of literpolathons 
T haw allowed for in sounting the verse 
of the Odyeoy, In Part 1 Chaves anitied 
forty «ight yermon 
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in the course of each performance would bea matter of pourde, aml such pauses 
nay at many cases correspond to the breaks between Mr. Drorup's ‘ rhupsrdies’ 
But it @ not teeessery, for the present purpose, to enter into the question of 
subdivisions.” | | | 

‘The dhad is more difficult. Tb, does not fall of atself into two Parts, like 
the (hiyssey; ite construction, obviously, is quite different. 1 may consider 
it brietty, as it is relevant to see whether the two types A and Bocan he found 
in it, but the following auggestions are made with eonsidirable hesitation. 
Two points stand out conepicuomlly as marking singes in the development 
of the plot, One it where Pateoelies persnudes Achilles to let him lead the 
Mrnunidona inte battle, at the beginning of Book XVI, This le the definite 
beginning of the démouenwnt, The other is the repulse of the overtures of 
Aguinemnon by Achilles, Book IX. {tis nat till Book VILL that Zens begins 
seriously ty perform his promise to Thetis by commanding the god» not to 
intervene. Tho situation in this Book is thaf the Greeks, who have fenced 
themeelves In with wall and trench, are thoroughly alarmed and Hector is 
confident: It enda with the picture of the campriires of the Trojans hightang 
pp the pian, like stars, in the might, te of jeéw Tpéec du \acat Exow 
(L. 1). After the vain effort to conciliate Achilles; tho consequonces of the yiies 
ate shrwly developed though the following Books, til ot tly ond of Book XV, 
tis not tlie eaynp- -fires in the distunoe that the Achoeens see but fire in the hana 
of Hoetor and his gemy for the barning of their slips.. That these fires corre 
sponl—that the wupd wokkd of @ portend the threat which at the end nf © 
is alent) to be retilised—is indicated by Hamer by a remarkable device, In 
© 555 the camp-fires are likened to stars in a atriking sumile : 


we 6 ar" dp abpavy Getpa hasryy appl redyenp 
baines’ ajerpemed OTe + ErAETO wyPELOS ales 

566 ee v éhaver rama: gxorial kai spmoves depot 
Kal ware. ovpavotler 6° ap irepperyy vormerod ald ip, 
warra de-eléerar dierpa yore éé Te dpewn wotyegr. 


When the fire which is catching the ships is extingnished by the efforts of 
Patrocius, the relief of the Greeks is Mustrated by another simile, IT. 297, in 
which two of these verses‘are repented : 





-_— f 4% 


nis 6! St" adh’ ing \ie. copodys domo mecypakpe 
euenoy Tueieqe wededar TTEPOMU PENT Devs, 
20) de 7 dave wares weerrtal ai mproores (ie poe 
cal vores olpavetter 6) dp Sireppavy deweros aili|p. 


It. perverse to follow the Alexandrian eritios in supposing that these two lines 
were amtnitogsly introdaced mio @ from {1 by some foolish interpolitor. 


M Pimny sny thar Str, Lrernp's “ rhap- és: T have. not son Mr. Stirmec's 
sealing (whirl qere iielopeeulenthy deter book Wi, Lite Mherymvel crm cae Chdyenen, LU24, 
nova by Mr. Aujoook) tm to bo setminotary " Me. Shipp, fine just pot: forward » 
ae wibdiviaions in Part 1 Itt woryeeking very different arrangemont, in @ peper rout 
for convenient leatecvuls of dive coirotes befor the Ganhirilyn Millilogival Saniety 
wn Pant TL. Fo chmtk 1 should divuie tine: = (Oowmteiige Caiverety Neporer, May 23, 
Ube es ep QT: ptt i re; | IES, 108), 
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The repetition was dealgned by tho poet fea pointer 46 the parallel between the 

es Oe ere Tn both crises reconrse wan hud to Achilles, 
To. tho first, cane, when the peril af the Achneans was only grave, he refused ; 

in W thie senaiid, when it was desperate, he gave way wo far as to eave the sitoation, 

The Jind thernfore wppunrs to fall into three Parte, of which the lengths 
me: Part b, 44h (4977) ors Part (1, 4506 (4622) wv.: Part T1f., 5947 
(000) vw. 

The sections into which Part I. nntorally falls are three, and can handily: 
be mistaken: 

(1) TP) (2) S—X, (3) WO. 

In Part T. there asems to be one prutty clear division at the beginning of 
I where the figliting bevins, ond a eecnnd might be found at Z 237, where the 
soon, which hod twice shifted (ora lew minutes from the plain to Troy in I", te 
now removed sgiin to the wity for wa mibeh longer time, 

In Part UL, the veyoumyia in M seems to be the contra! scene of the: 
long hattle, and suggests « ilivision inte two mentions. We tight find the line 
of division between A and M, or else within M, perhaps at 104 jest before the 
portent of the eagle and snake and Heeten's dieustryas rejection of the advice 
of Volydamas, ‘The preckee point docs not matter much for tho present 


~The whole scheme would then be : 
Part IT. (1) AB M80 we. (2) T2286, 2! ew. «62 OT-8 
1320 vv, | 
Part Ti, (1) f-A-2135.vv, (2) M—-O 2555 vv. 
or (1) FaM 1d 2229 ve. (2) M 160-09 23081 we. 
Part TD. 11) TIP 123.vr. (8) SX: S658 vv. () PO 16M vy, 


These sight sections eorrespanil in point of length to the two types we found 
in the Odyewy, the longer varying here between 2640 and 2140, the shurter 
butween 1700 and 1320, and the arrangement ia symmetrical, thaugh different 
from thut of the Cdiysmey > | 

SAB AA f6aB 


The average length of the As is to that-of the Be about aa 3 to 2; but the 
difierencs between the longest and tbo shortest B (G18 vv.) i wereater thin 
the differenee Letwreen the longest and the dlortest A (U6 ys) 

Now the longest of ull the B sections is thet which includes the end of the 
Odgeey, and the excessive length ( (898, 144 tines above the next longest) might 
riike & Certain prenmaption that the end of the poem is not right ae it stands, 
Baten the view that itendy at y 296, omitting, as we test, the six fines 4 241 
Bee Sie etal bg Sete ph bs 3 A sees diverging far m the opposite 
iirection. Thot so far as cumerical considerations may ‘be allowed to have 
any weight, they conticm on the one hund the conclusion that 200 was not the 


“99 Se. Tieetup'n hed ‘that the lather pare to eialligihie Me. Rhoppard (bic sit. 
Delonula, and 








ofS (49410 cud) wae unt» partof the poom, regarie the Catslogun, the 
hut @ ort of eam of appemilix, & to, thy Skehotel fier 3) dew * intoriaben, 
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end of the poem as Homer designed it, and on the other hand suggest that the 
prosent conclusion bf 207-0 HS may be too long. By the omission of the um- 
necessary. and indobitably unhomeric passage v 310-343, the 1835 vv. of the 
task section ‘are:reduced to 1604, and ti we assume 1700 as the limit for B 
sections, the inforonee te thai Homer would himself have done the psychostania 
in pot more than 100 verses Tt would lave bean ample: 

Little stress, however, cau bo laid on this argument, The penultinuite 
acction in the [liad ia considerably Janwer than ull the oller A sections, anil 
the same kind) of remacning might le employed to prove thit it contain a 
considerable: interpolation. The whole question of the composition and struc 
trire of the epics, us affected by the conditions of recitation, too speculative 
to justify any one in building much ona particular scheme. On the schemw 
which L have hazarded, the tarmerical facts are mither adverse to the theory 
that the poem ended at y 206, while they rather foyoor a theory which would 
curtail the ending by 140 lines or more. ‘The result is not of much importance; 
20 far aa it goes, it suggeste that the theory advocated hore is not mconststent 
with the constriction of the poen. 

IT) would not be surprising to find that the balance of the poom, reanlting 
from & «vnumetrical arrangement of the parts, was remlorced by harmonies 
anil carrespondenoes, paralleliams nd contrasts, Now, with the exception of 
the excumion to the Pelopannesus and the brief seenes in Ogyiia and on the 
waters of the high #eas, the action of the Odyssey passes in two lands, Ithiaen 
and Phacaria. The qrirpose of the Pharanian @pisode (which oceupies about 
a third of the poem) is to provide the scene for telling the story of the earlier 
‘aiiventures of the hero: that is ita purpose in the construction of thy plot; but 
itis remarkable how long the poet lingers over the tranquil life of the Pharacians. 
Nestly 1400 verses are devoted to the expertences of Odysseus in ther lad. 
T suggest that besides its hinction in the plot, Mhavacia has another value, in 
presanuting a parallel and contrast with Ithaca, The cquntry of the Plineaviares 
in a sort of ' earthly paradise,’ and this privileged peaply, whe though nat 
divine yet are neag to the wods (adiow dyyidaw duey, » 202), lead a 
life of unbroken enjoyment which resembles, lint in « sublimated form, the life 
which the suitors, those idle mon of pleasure, lead in Ithacs. And Homer 
makes us feel what a restial and happy life Odysseus might have enjoyed in 
Fhaeacia, where he-had pt last reached safety, if he had: married Nausttoa and 
been able to dismiss Itiaca from his thoughts. THe conld not forget: Ithaca, 
he was wild for home, thongh 1 was to mean toil and care and weariness 
ino land in which, however good, men did not live easily like gots: Laerbes 
eoems to have been a aueeessful gardener, but his garden did not prow Iike the 
garden 9 | Alcinons, In Placocia Odgsseas urrived naked, pnd wae chid. in 
fair raiment by « king's daughter and feasted arinptuously in « royal palace, 
In Ithaca he arrives in this goodly apparel, but the first thing he has to do is 

to change into the jruise and orgs of an old beggar and his first meal is the fare 
of shaves tin pone burt. 

Such @ contrast was, | think, in the mind of Homer, and T think he devised 
minor incidenta to call attontion. to it. One of the Phaescian chieftains; 
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Rurralus, is 6 Ul-magnered 2a to attempt to “amg! the gest. Odyesena is 
provoked and rebukes bim shurply : 


Eeiv', of xadov Ceres aragbakm dnopl tomas: 


Buryalus has just a little of the epiritof the euitors, for whose vonduct drachadias 
i the word thatiarepestedly used. But when Odysseus has given an exhihition 
of Tits pownr, at whith Athonn aasinte (7 105), ond ostablished lis prowess oo on 
ithlite, Huryalus makes anion and presents Lim with hisswonl Now one of 
the incidents which displuy the drac@ed/ae of the suitors es when Antinous 
réfuses bo vive w dole of neat to Odes anil they hurle a stool at him. But 
when Odyssntn emushes Irna, Athens ngain mediating (o 69), Agtinous, in 
recognition of his victory, mukes some amenié by giving him a large yaeryp, 
And it is to he noticed that when the incidant in Phaeacio gives Od yssens 
occasion te desoribe hie athletic accomplishments, it on hia skill ig archers 
(7215-228) that he enlarges. This 1s, no donbe, mtended to by remembered 
when, we come to the ordeal of the bow in ¢, Agam, the exciting moment 
when Uctyeseus discloses his identity to the Phacacians; who do not suspect 
that they are entertaining such a far-famed bere (1 10), corresponds to the 
grt moment whom he reveals who he ia bo the unanpecting suitora (y 3D). 

Lf these ineidunta, signalling across tha intermediate reaches of the poems, 
are not actident=, hut a feature of Homeric technique, the conolpsion, 
arrived at above on other grounds, that a visit to the world of shades in the 
final section was-a part of Homer's design would be supported. A nkyin in 
the jast section of Puri Tt. would be the counterpaive to the nekyia in the 
lost sectinn of Part [.%4 
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Slt ia obwinne ier my theory tliat the i ropetition which le quite Homirio. and 
ainthor of tho serami uekym had the fret = dhutmies, i my view, the aetnes ny we 
welyie in hlenind, 2.9, ¢ 20-8824 3850, ede of Homer's methudl. 


A GREEK MANUSCRIPT DESCRIBING THE SIEGE OF VIENNA BY 
THE TURKS EN. 1688 


1 rarsx that thoes who take un interest in the history of the modern Gmek 
language inoy. possibly weleame a aliort note ona manuscript in the British 
Museum, which appears to me to he worth some attention, chiefly perhaps 
from the point of view of the part played by Greek culture in Roumania in 
the sevunteenth century, 

‘The manuscript in question is Add. MS, 38800 in the Department of 
Matuseripts,' British Mysoum. It was acqtiredl at Horlgson’s sulk, June’ 25, 
1914, Lot 415, and is from the collection of tho Hon. Fruderie North, but was 
Inter ‘in thy possession of Richand Taylor. I¢ is-well written and presente but 
fow dithouities of decipherment, and the number of error ia comparatively 
amall, At tho end tha clin hs of completion ie piven, vir. December 1686, aod 
the place of writing —Burlierest, 

T think the gener] character of the MS, will bo best explained by the 
reproduction of the short preface prefixed to it. I give it hern, together with 
a translation. The pages and lines are those of the MS., and spelling, punctua- 
tion and abbreviations are reproduced aa they stand, though T have not adhered 
to the very fhetnating nse of the acute and grave accent: 

3 
Tadwwsarte, elovSérrace, eal eadtiate iryenir, wars 
olyxpothaylas, #tipit, wnipie, ierdsen, c¢pfum Bondovea, 
Kartacoulyed, Evrenw wal eat’ ebodad, dvexen ris rep 
sein mires. 


‘Tix mMpoT paris rail weyo\rtpererrdrey cat aneyreoir, cai Wpetresrtra- he 

Papen, euplou eepeTarTiven pT pacoSdion, To mapap MPa prop 

dre +70 irakiede, ay Typ Huetépay Téa ypateaw dwAne bid hearay 

Trea €MeTayarrrHoa, TH GwoiGr dMAov bdr Temeyes, apd jlay te 

wa cuproyor, AA Akytertdaryn al wabapar ieTagen Tol ara- 

wheto ps a Tis: Tepupapeo wokeos Srenag, avo TOs KATA WavTd wewTirToue 1 

kal APlous povguwApuavaus, auARCptépevos TO Lormiv, Tieng wh diduc- 

pwre TorTIr pov Tor KOTOY, Ota via yeh Tepteante pur Fipae, cipa 

cis TOUS avaryunerKoyTas. DAAo dte dhuideba mapa To ceSartow cag dvoie, 

TO OT0I0y ) YouwrraNEN) wal Bacidces) Cay Cerys), Técon Na parpew 

eal Yaprreniévor 16 én pubev alg rox adapor, Grob Ghose oyedor ro ai 15 

dynuifour, cal wéforrai, 

' 7 have to » oF Winks in Mr} Muzumeripts, Briteh Muse ) 

iP. tees and Me. B.. L Hot of the Sena waeeine aay didaitinn, ice saat fy i 
14 
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ovAd wapatelypara dfia oToKAs pal, wan ptiarporeeos SrahaaSaver 

) iorapin, eal aah rieearrany Th datiyron dvdpelar Tew oTpaTapXer ba 

dvvow poryos Tis Aeyias, cal Toi dovads Noapévay tov Pavpacrow 

ea) Afton pererriroy Aorapiryeou, eroxaroy 7 pahuvorns rou, mai Gav- 
fore THF. éshofaguerny wporoar Tov 60, ¥ orola wae Wropepurrag 5 
whéov ha SaAnporarny, wend Graftohueny Tuparnaiar, oral Kata Tome 


‘oy TorOVE xpdvous Hake, } analia tov ayapyvaw, TFadva, eal 
maple (irviyce eg Talg xaphiaie OLorar Tow yPtD Bacidiww, wDa 

Ta opyis. b1a tid rueetoiy GNou oepupavurg we tH Stnwayuty arpa, wet 

cuvrply avy yy Papuaxe me deepens Ta) TUpAPniNTa cya prin, 10 
eal (dot drat Sonfela, eal veioes THs altie Peiag mpovolas, eeirerat 

Giapia éheqgviv, i inrepihaves, do kaze dvd TA opvyia Taw abeeBior, 

«al ciwdureles ph treodijon wayrdracy ANKE, Tapaxa hdr, dp «leas wal 

o cep Bivas Senfostay, wal vides Baosdewr, «al dy ele pape pixpar érap- 
year abdleryy, wal Saothets; vai SéPaia pi Th Edkeoy tod PE: die pv- 15; 
pn 70 Agron, wal: dic MiSy Ton Si Aor Taw Tporyowans TH bid wee beaches 
reucy draw wahion 6 watpis, hr Xperriavara iin, ag pay berAtcheory, aie we 
pond, frat, Tor Oo" trae 7 reno is, Kal fy Tporpowy, Grow pe duvepe 
eHpeia pesmi fer, cabws cya caipor Tul polcéas, Tou incol TOV Kavi , 

Teo yetean, TOU baad, wal Taw dAXow, éyeipsatle (hop yp dédance 20 
Tols eyUpovs yaw, cis Tas -Yelpag Duow, wh delcere avraw, orrars dvritw 
ai eye ea Shaw +o Tahaizmpop wai katackasodion, yevay Tily- 

pocion, ra ioxuorn 0 OG Ewe Tékove rihy yaduvoryTa coy, cal Bau 

rr Ypieriavacuryy, did wa se pogevyiiras ep jd Pedrys), & wi’ Ps 

d vids, eal rd dyror fd, 4} dyia «al spooxuvyty tpudg, le thw Grolay bs 
Seomevos eye, THe padqworyras cou, eoreyelay, pakponpdperoiv, «ai i 

OW ata Tow opaTaw, wai dopérow éyOpae, damatouns The 

depyy tie cefesti¢ gas Toppiipat, «al broypddupas 
bethaq evreheis eal etydrye Gepudtaras 
‘Lepeplas kana Sédas 6 fepoxdpul. 30) 


‘ Most Serene, Pions and Mighty Raler of all Ugro-Wallachia, Lord John, 
Voivode, Servan Cantacuzenos, be strong and prosper in thy way on behalf 
of the Christian faith, 

"At the instance of thy most hwtrigua nephew andl protospatharios, Lord 
Constantine Bracevanos, | have teamlated the present litth: book from the 
Ttalins faithfully into our simple Greek dialect. It contains nothing but-« 
brief, though perfectly true and clear wecount af the siege of the famous city 
of Vienna by the utterly treacherdtia- and godlece Mnzgalmane: So oun eun- 
ering te whom I should dedicate this work of mine that it may have the 
more hononr in the eyes of the readers, 1 chose none other than your revered 
time, Which your Christian and Royal bearing * haa procluimed ag so brillant 
and gracions to the world, that nearly all acelaim and revere ii, 


OY the. van 











abiserituiicns af Bervan Catta- a Vienne (ijrotead by THanuner, Gack = 
ounetios iu MS. No, 880 in the Hoftiblisthei: oan. Heiciina, wi, (1890), po 408, a.) =! In 
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‘History treats of many exaroples worthy of reflection anid unitertion, 
and leaving aside the invincilds courage of the generals Jolm, king of Poland, 
and the wonderful and brilliant Duke of Lorraine, your Seriity should reflect 
upon and marvel at the glorious providence of God, which, no longer auifering 
that most harsh and disholic tyranny which the Hagarenes in their inhumanity 
showed for so many years against the god-fearing, snddenly and unexpectedly 
aroused in the hearta of all the Christian kings the spint of anger, that they 
should all with one accord arise in the power of the Cross to crush the poiaonowy 
head of the tyrarit Hagarenes, and Jol with tho help and at the beck of the 
same divine Providence, the proud lies low, a piteous sight, beneath the talons 
of the pions, and seemeth resdy to perish altogether. But, Dask, 1s not Servan 
aldo a Voivede lund A on of kings,-yea, anil .o king to boot even though he be 
lord over but a very small province? Yes, verily, by the matey af God. Let 
itm imitate, therefore, and take up the zeal of Jue forefathers, that when the 
time summon he ray champion Christendom; Iet bin not abrink, let him 
not fear, for the bidding i¢ the Lord's, and the exhortation, which calla with 
clear signs, even as once to Moses, Joshus the.on of Nun, Gideon, David 
and the others; Rise op, for, lo! I have delivered our enemies into your hands, 
spare them not. Even so it is my hope, and the hope of all the hapless and. 
enslaved race of the Romana, that God may strengthen your Setemty to the. 
end and all Christendom, that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
holy and worshipful Trinity, may be adored in one Godhead, To which 
Trinity 1 pray on belialf of your Serenity for success, length of days and victory 
over your foca visible and invisible, and Ides the hem of your revered purple, 
and subscribe nryeelf 

‘Your humble servant and fervent well-wisher 
* Jummaitas Cagavenas THE Preacnen.' 


1 think we may be confident that this translation made by Oscavelas was: 
never printel. It is nowhere mentioned im the accounts ‘of Joramins Cacnvelas: 
anid his work, to which I now pase. 

Jeremiaa Cacavelas? the trantlator of thie monograph, was born m Orete* 
He became a monk, and in his zeal for learning travelled widely. He visited 
Asia Minor, and afterwards went to Leipzig, where he became acquainted 
with the teachers, and in partioular with John Olewrios, Profeesor of Greelr, 
From Leipzig he went to Vienna, and from there wrote in. 1670 @ letter to 
Oleariow signed “lepepias o “BAAny tiugxados TiS ‘Avatokiens ‘Pax dna tay. 
This letter waa pruited by Olearios in his notes to the Chronicle of Philip of 
Cyprus The present MS. shows that Cacaveles was at Bucharest in 1606. 
Ss EE re 


Valaohia principe modérno Serbano « ii 16%, 17%; Grobor, Orundriss der rom. 














Home Wi gran sprite, putente # Tinto par es 
steer, arate dlal Bojarl © Ginanddi, be gran 
parentela, dud fratelli. . . he molti nepot 
esporti, fra Malic? 1 Conte Brestovann che 
fu apes soma i questo province, 
(persons di-gran taki! 

' Sathas, SewlAqrmh @ilelugie, [LS8x, 
p. 3838.; Xinopal, Mist dee Kowmoina, 


Pidologie, (4, pp. 278, 284, Ta, 39g. 

* 1] nay mention that Prof. RK. ML. Daw. 
through my copy of the MS with me, moted 
cortain form and turns of expression ss 
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Later he moved (o Jussy, where he i¢ mentioted as Profesor in. the 
Adverrinh "Acabyyis in 1058. | 

His residence in Wallachis brought him into contact with its subject 
prince. The translation is dedicated to Berven Cantacuzenos, Volvode uf 
Wallachia (1679-1658), who was conrpelled to nerve with the Turks in tho 
sigge Of Vienna in 1683, In that campaign the Walinchinns and Moldavinns 
Were not trusted to fight, but were employed m cutting timber and in bridging- 
work, it may be said, which appears to have been dony very ins wiTTinaglye sgel 
ineffectunlly.” tndeed the inefficiency of the Turkish brideys over the Danube 
seems to have contributed materially to the suoeess of the relinving force, 
Servan Cantacuzenos feft behind him # inomorial of his devotion to Christianity 
in the form of an inserhed wooden eross.? 

Constantine Brancovunos, valled-in our MS. Bracovanes, who snccvatled 
lia uncle Servan Cantacuxenog, is regarded a4 ane of the mast remarkable 
figures in Roumlinian history, Something more will bw said about him later 
om Here it should be pointed out that one of bis chief merits is to have 
reorganised anil greatly hlarged the Greek school founded by his predecessor. 
[ quote Xenopol on the subject of this sntool,# 

“The first systematic organisation of public instruction im Greek wns 
carmed wut in Wallachia by the Roumynian prince Seherhan (Servan) Cunta- 
cugeriog. Though this pmo scarcely had love for the Greeks and hia poliey 
awa: them was even hostile, he nevertheless recognised the superiority af 
their culture, o thing which is the less aurprising sines then, os today, there. 
Was the same confusion between the modérm Greeks and their celebrated 
ancestors. Del Chiaro tells us" that Schorban Cintacazenos greatly favoured 
the development of tenvhing by giving «plendid salaries to the Professor of 
the Greek language who taught grammar, rhetoric and philosophy to the 
children of the nobles” Scherhan Cautacnzenos was the first to found a Grook 
school at Buchureat.’ 

We can this nodertand why Crcsvelas migrated from Vienna to 
Bucharest, and why Braneyyanos prompted him to make the present transla. 
ties. The appropriiteness of ite dedication to Servan alan becomes cleat. 
The fact i that Greek culture had been transferred from Groowe proper to 
Wallschia and Moldavia. We-know that Greek PrINkiNg Presses Were ect up 
both. at Buchorest.and Jasay.* 

* Bon d letter of Georg Chr, vow Kanita 
datei July 22, YOR3: "Dot Fined awe 






* Xéopol, p74: Gi tow princes ron: 
muha, punk Tt 4 aves lew rin. 


Wolachel (Fant Cantacceme) dt mii eter 


gabe wh, will man 2u den. Minen pebrau- 
eben! (Quated hip Carmeuiin, Wiens 
Beudringnies im Jahre 1083, p. 25, nu 0). 
ntantineple, waa pt the fires a piers Lie 
the Torkeh comp. Se ale» Hanmer, 
Geach. dorm, Hevchew, vi. (1590), po. #04, 1. 


tena, ne Tour fms? ver on wlibe en ull 

rere Osidone, an pel de leon titea, al 

est teée protable que ia ville a'micrals po 

rigmrh, it soc que tai ermeiait |e bai 
, P- i 

1 Klopp, Doe Jahr 1683, jp, 297 Ht, ; 
op, md, | a ii f. _ 

* Minopal, ii, 173 4. 

* More will bo found on the subjeoy of 


Greek culture ta Re min Xnopol'e 
Vol IV, p. 40 ft. . 
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Besides the letier to Olearios mentioned above, the only work of Caca- 
vélas previously printed is.a translation of Platina’s De ite summorum ponti- 
ficum tmaade by order of Brincovanos in. 1689 and a few poemat® He knew 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Italian, and was « noted preacher of the Gospel. 
This accounta for his present tranalation. from the Italian, and aleo for his 
destription of himeell as ‘Tepownpr€. His residence at Vienna will have made 
him specially interested in the siege, though I think it is clear that he himself 
Was not present at rt. 

Later on Cacavelas migrited to the court of Constantine Cantemir m 
Moldavia, and taught Constantine's son Demetrios, In this connexion it ts 
worth while to consider in somewhat greater detail the situation of these 
subject prnces of Wallachis and Moldovia. 

Their position was one of peculiar diffieulty, since ther formed ns i were 
a biffer between the German and “Turkish empires ™ Even after the defeat 
of the Turks befare Vienna in 1683, Servan Cantacuzenos was not ably to 
devlare openly for the Earporor Leopold, in spite of the proofs of hiv leanings 
which he had given durmg the siege. After the great Imperial victory over 
the-‘Turke:at the hattle of Harkiny, near Mohics, in 1687, the Emy t 
a letter to Bervan inviting him to jom the Impenal side, and as a resnit the 
Voivede collected a considerable army with a view to adopting this policy. 
The Emperor held out various inducements, promising to recogoise the maht 
of the Cantacuzene family to the throne of Wallachia against an annual pay- 
ment of 75,000 pisstres, and even going eo lar a= to off? to muke Servan 
Rmperor at Constantinople ehould the Turks be driven out of Europy. Despite 
the great ell which the Voivede showed in inrpressing the Austrians with « 
belief in his devotion te their cause, while at the sani time lulling the 
suspicions of the Turkt, the «trong anti-German party at Bucharest: (whieh 
included jie nephew Constantine Brapcovanoa) brought his efforts to nought, 
and secured his removal by poson on October 29, 1688. 

His wuccessor, Constantine Branoovanos, reigned till 1714. He eet 
aa an auti-Tinperialist, and inflicted w crushing defeat‘on the Austrian General 
Heisler in 1000, But in the next year he reversed his policy, His long reign 
Wis 4 continual effort to plucite both Turks und Austrians, and in doing tiiis 
he dhowed extreme shility, But in the ewl he was unable to ward off the 
fate which constantly threatened him, He was deposed by the Turks, removed 
to Cometantineple and there executed together with his family, 

Wo may now take a brief ylance wt the carcers of tlie Moldavian princes 
Constantine Cantemir and his son Demetri, the latter 4 pupil of Jeremias 
Cacavelus. Cowitantine reigned as Voivode of Moldavin from 1685 to 1695. 
He showed Turkish leanings, and ad a result come after 19) into collision with 
Brancovanca. From 1693 to 1711, Nicholas Mavrocordato, a Phananote 
Greek, reigned at Jassy and waa on terms of Intumate fmendship with Brance- 














 Snihad, p. SAE 2 élpnerel wot keerkeyia = Litumy orto Rourenian (Cirtiber, op. ell.) 
atres @erypdaeera cis Teer “Aparg: Soedveu, “For whet follows I wm hutubted to 
brarrercy tae betullteri ab Xénopol, ik p. 730 
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vanos. He was replaced in. 171) by Demetrios Gantemir,* owing to the desire 
of the Turks to bring aboot the fall of Brancovanos, But though inatalled as 
a pro-Tark, Demetrios was firmly convineed that the power of Turkey was on 
the wane and went over to the Itussiana, whose defeat an the Prath he shared 
in 1711. ft was with great difficuity that Peter the Great secured the pursonal 
safety of Demetrios and gave hitman asylum in Russia. 

Thongh the Instorical value of the MS. Is not a question which strictly 
concerns the Meilewin Journal, T niay perhaps be allowed to aay a few words 
on this subject. éspecially since I have devoted « wood deal of time to reading 
the contemporary and luter litemture dealing with the siege. | 

The’ [trlinn original from which Cneavelus inade his trinlation was 
printed and published, though I shall have sunething to say om the strange 
omission Of all allusion. to it -by specialist writers on the history of the siege, 
L owe my information to the courtesy af Sig. P. Zorzanello of the Biblioteca 
Nasianule di Mares, ta whom 1 sent extracts from the MS. His reply 
limves no doubt thar the orginal wae the following book, a copy of which is 
in the library of San Marco at Venice.* His description of it it as fullows :— 
_ _— Raggualio historico della Goerra tra |'Armi Cesaree e Ottomans dal prm- 
cipio della Ribellione degl’ Ungari fino I’ Anno cotronte 1083, © priicipalinente 
deli’ Assedio i Vienna oe «ua Liberazions, con gl’ incomincint) progres delle 
dette Arm Ceanree e Confedemte, All’ Ilustrisa, & Revell Sig. Giulio Gius- 
fining davaliers, Venetin, MIXTLX XXIII, Presee Gio, Giacomo Herts’ 
(in 12") pp. (ci), 215 we doe tavele) These two plites are nd doubt the illus 
trations from which Cacavelus made his two illnminations in the MS., vis. 
a portrait of the Erperoe Leopold [and @ picture of the Turkish flag captured 
by John Sobieski and «ent by him ata present to the Pope, Innocent XI. 
With tegard to the author of the book Sig. Zorsanollo supplies me with the 
following information from the Preface.. 

‘Doe Amici, 1ne somministrando lo-migtion notitie,» l'altro impingandovi 
Vordine, lormamento ¢ quiiche piccinla refiessiane, hanny coniotia al suo 
fine quest’ opera,’ 

Sig. Zorzanelio then gor on to quite paisages from the beginning and 
end of the book which correspond exaotly to these in the MS, 

The fact that the MS, is 4 trinslation of » © published work certainly 
diminishes the interest of the dovument from the historical #tandpoint. Yet 
it seemé to me 4 matter for sarprise that ah. account, not merely of the details 
of the actual siege, but aleo of the general political circumstances from. 1660 
to October 1683, should, as far as I have been able to ascertain, have heen 
entirely neglected by the specialist writers on the subject. ‘The first edition 
of the book at all wvents is not included in Kabdebo's Bibliography of the 
two sieges. Nor can I find any allusion to it in the exhaustive works of 

_M Seo nbovA J. Evans in Enoyelopadia Cenchichte der Westen Tarkenbeliuperampin 
Aritgemes", Ari’ Roun ‘Denstics io Wiens, Views, 1876 Ii would acm, 





mile wrote a Dvecripio Molduriae in Latin 
The book does not appear in the British 
‘M uiae tes 


# Kahdubo (Hoinrich), Hibiiogrephia ru 
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however, Uiet the following work mucwticrerd 

by Kabdebo in his Buppiement (p. 130, 
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Came ™ and Klopp.’* There are, however, many indications that early 
writers on the euhjeot, such us C, Contarini in his Letorits delle giterradi Leopolda 
F. contra if Turco (Venice, 1T10), and the author of Theatrum Buropecum, 
Vol. XE (Proakfirt a: Mam, 1601), and severs) others of approximately the 
same period, used the same sources as the authors of this Italian account. 
of the siege and the circumstances attending it. 

in view of this, it may not be out af place briefiy bo give my impression 
of the value of the book frown the historical standpomt. In the first’ place 
it appears rather a remarkably achivvement that the work, im spite of it 
obvious shortcomings presently to be alluded to, should Lave bean printed 
andl publizhed in the samme yoar as the siege, which ended as late as September 12, 
Lt is muoh more than 4 mane diary of the siege, which is the form taken by 
tridst-of the works relating to the siege published in 1683. Tt has the appear- 
ance of & political pamphlet put together somewhat hastily by writers who 
had eves ta good sources of information, but were 20 anxious to git the 
work ont quickly that they were betrayed into a good many inaccuracies of 
detail, The general nim seems to be to foster harmony between the various 
elements of the Holy Roman Empire and the Poles with » view to the farther 
prosecution of the war against the common enemy, the Turk and his Hungarian 
allies, Of the two policies open to the Emperor after the diufeat of the Turks 
before Vietna —war-with Louis XTV. or the crushing of the Turk—it is clearly 
the writers’ business to recommend the latter, To this end the intrigues of 
Louis ATV. are’ almost ignored, a4 is the friction which exteted between the 
variow eluments of the relieving force. 

It is tot surpnsing, in view of the shortness of the work, that its com- 
prehensiveness is paid for by a good deal of euperticiality, The attention 
iis detail is curiously unequal, One instance may be cited. The forces 

of the Eleetor of Saxony are described with considerable minuteness. Those 
of the Hlector of Bavarin are practically: ignored. In the case of the Toles 
the absence of such detail is: compensated for by o general desortption of the 
dlemants of which the Polish army ts sempoxed 

The inarcuracied alluded to are chiefly those of dates, There is also uo | 
tendeney to confuse minor military actions. In general, however, the work 
Hoorn te ke to give a clear picture of all the main features of interest (viewed, 
it is true, from the Dinpetrial statdpaint) belonging to the period with which 
the writers deal, I think that the specialist student would find the identifion, 
tion af the sources used for the work an intoresting problem. 

The Ureek text, which incindes many Turkish and other foreign words, 
should throw freah light on the history of the -Greek language m Roumpania. 

F. Hi. Manswaun. 
Cessree 4 Cttcoiane de jwindipi (dally, 1 Chinenine (Albert), Wiiena Badnanpwies 
ribelliono degli Hungerl «ino amo cor doi Joker 1683 [in Bericht und Mitteilungen 
ronte 16, 0 principaimumie dell" sesedio di des Allerfumaversines su Wein, Vol, VIIL., 
Vienne © @us Uborationn con la ¥ittoria di 1803). 


Berean, agyiontovi in quest’ ulti hit 1* Klopp (Onno). Dae Jahr 1683. Gees 
sions le prese di Stragenii, molt” ts 
ttribelin. In Venwila, ined. 4°." 
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Annitionat Nore, 


Bound op with the MS, are twe inscription Théy arm in Roumanian, 
The first, on p.i at the-beginning of the volume, is in Cyrillic character. The 
following transeriptions have been kindly supplied me by the Musson aathoeri- 
ties on the understanding that they are to be regarded us provisional, «ince 
there is no ‘expert there in thiw branch. 

‘Alu Kostandin Bronkovénn V(oda) Spa(tar), skoasa de Joremija Kakavela 
daseuin(!) i egume(oul) Plavicénilo(r) dupe limba francésen pe limba grectace 
si seriea de pope neknia: Muna) noe{mvrie) ainujl ogre." 

The second inscription, on p. vat the end of the volume, is in both Roman 
and Cyrillic scripts and reads : 


* Diolemvrie) 16, T1205 arzintul do la eteaceen (1) dramise(i) 1217." 





| there is some uncertainty as to forma, there does not seam any 
doubt that the following are approximately correct translations : 

1. "To Constantine Bmncovana Voivode and Spree, Translated by 
Jereinias Cacavelas, Teacher and Abbot at the m of Plavicenii, from 
Ttalian into Greek. Written by the Priest Nicholas, November 1687. 

2. "December 15, 1687. Payment for the copying (1), Drachmme 1217, 
Mr. L. C. Wharton of the Department of Printed Books, British Museum, 
Bee ae Rig tt intent ot Sakan tree 
PF. Hoo 
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THE ‘SERVILE INTERREGNUM' AT ARGOS 
(tur evidence for eventa in Argos after her crushing defeat by Kleomenes 


at Sepeia (ore. 494 mc.) te 30 scrappy, Incoherent, and to a large extent #0. 


late, thot necurata reconatrnction ia wellnigh impossible, But a fresh 
ittempt may at least throw into relief certain pomts which deserve more 
comideration than they seem to have received_ 

If we except the passage in Aristotle, Pol, 1303 (tho exact signifieanbe 
of which ia disputed), our sole authority for the so-called Servile Interregnum 
is Herodotos, Bk, 6, 83. It is necessary to quote the ‘pausage in full. 

“Apyos 62 aréptor ynpwly cttw mote oi Soto abrir faxon wirra ta 


Tpniyyeara dpyovres Te xal Sverovret, fa exnincar of Tew drrohopdvoy 


Waiceys, Eraré oan ovras evOERT CoLEVOE omiom <¢ éwuTratlg to “Apyoq 
éFeSaror eFoteuzevor be of Gowhor ayy éxyov Tipuv@a. They mer On opi 
av ape ate et dAn hous, ee eerTe bees rove GovAous Wage a anp pores K Neat pos, 
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Dr, Macan? infers from this chapter ‘the admission of the “ slaves” 
to the franchise,” The wording of the first seutence in the extract may ecem 
to support this inference, tut Dr. Macon himself comsiders the chapter to 
involve both "exaggeration and misconception,’ and we ouy later see some 
considerations that tell against his inference, For ruyself 1 can in 
Hermlotes' aecount no convincing evidence of the actual and formal sutranaston: 
ment of theslaves, On the contrary, they:are throughout described as BenAon, 
and the Jast episode in the narrative isan attack from Tiryne of these slaves 
against their masters. Another remarkable pomt i# that until the: outbreak 
Of hostilities at the fimeh, we hear nothmg of any actual conflict between the 
elavea and their Argive owners; The natural presumption ia no doubt that 
the servile upheaval could not fail to be attended by intense friction and vyen 
actual fighting; but neither when the dlaves first took charge, nor again when 
they were later expelled, dora Herodotos mention any armed conflict. The 
first: battle in which he soys the slaves took part iv against, not Argos, but 
rebellious Tiryns. After the expulsion, there is actual soncord between tasters 
and slaves; and the subsequent rupture is represented as due to external 
‘influences. These pomts im the atory may prove significant. 

Plutarch ® took Herodotos to mean that the slaves wero enfranchised, 
-§ Vide Macan’s Hut. 6, 92, now. Reinert, LAMA roe wepeolime -moimmduiwn wakivas 

Phat. fe Atul, Fin. A) “Esareptierss poet dplectewt, evegeoran vis yeraiins, 
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statement, But we mus) repeat that 
Twradotos does unt aay that Argos reotifind ber BAryanBpte by admitting slaves 
an citizens; his astertion in that Argos had to submit to.an nuweloome alave - 
dominstinn. of which she rid herself as vom ae nhe was able Plutarch’s 
mferance to the enfranchiaement of repioscot will bu considered. below. 

We may safely assnme that thie servile opheaval, whatever its actual 
form, oocurred practically immediately after the battle of Sepeia, 4, ein 44. It 
will help to give perspective to the problem if we now consider when the slaves’ 
domination was brought to.an end by their expulsion from Argos, Busolt? 
thinks that by 48] at least Argos wae again In the possession of tte former 
fords, wince the embassy from the Panhellome Congress at the lethnvos finds 
a king there nnd tho SovAy) in charge. Indeed, he believes that the slave 
supromacy could not have lasted bevend $87, ance “only the old Dorun 

could have demundnd from the Aedinetans and Sileyonians the pay- 
ment of the fine ' impesest on them by Argos, apparently un religions grounds, 
after Sepeia.> But it sneme to me impossible to date the expulainn oxrlier 
than 478 There were troops fran vyente and Tiryns af Plataes in 479, 
upparently joint contingent of 400 men; " theese Tirynthians could not have 
been the expelled Argive slaves, with whom we can scarcely believe Myconae 
would willingly co-operate. for while, al course, the: Mycenaean would welrome 
a close understanding with Tiryns when they both tell awey from Argos in or 
soon after 494, they miust have rather felt keen resentment against those 
SovAo: Who subsequently defeated their Tirynthian friends m battle and anized 
their town. The slaves’ seizure of Tiryns must accordingly be dated subse- 
quent to 479. Again, the Tirynthians’ presence at Plataed meant that they 
accepted Bpartan leadeshin and acknowledyed Spartan hogemony—a eagutal 
offers in Argos” eves ‘Theeo could have boon no concord hetwaen the slaves 
wt Tiryna and their late owners H the former had already thos openly suded 
with Argos’ mowt deadly foe, Thirilly, Herodotus ie explicit that the expalsio 
did not take place until the sone of the eluin.at Bepeia liu! reaches! manhood, 
a process not yet fully completed in 481.7 On all these grounds J think we 
cannot date the tlaves’ expulsion before 478, ‘The considerations urged by 
Busolt do not meet the arguments just evt ont against his earlier date, but 
they do go to strengthen the Impression that the aristocratic Bovksy at 
Argos was never really dislodged from its poution after Kleomenes’ victory; 
in other words: that Sopeia wae not followed by « period during which 
enfranchséd slaves took absolute charge.of the State. 

Can we define with any clearness the position of elavea mm Argos pricr 
to 494! Unfortunately, our information om thin point is of the seated 
There were doubtless many slaves in the private houses of Argon; we hear of 
these oleérac in Thucydides f, 82. But the lexicographer Pollux mentiqns 
also a class of WRYTTTES wher ke ranks Alongside of the Lacedaimonian Helots 
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and the Thessalian wererrai.® Was there then in Argos, aa in Lacedaimon, 
4 class of land-serfs, owned by the Shite and allotted by it te individasl citizens 
for the cultivation of their estates! PBusolt angessts" thet these yuyaijrer 
nay have heen poorer citizens who served a light-armed tronps, and whore 
sconsimic and social position, like that of the Hektemorot in Solonia. 

was practically thut of slaves.” Wo cannot doubt that ina feaneaania} city 
like Argos thore were many poor unprivileged citizens, and that after the great: 
loss: of life an Sepeia, they would attain a new valno and political importance 
in the life of ther community, But there i no need to reject the valuable 
morsel of information as to the existence of land-serfs preserved for us. by. 
Pollax. Even if the name syupenrey points to the tae of thease bearing it as 
light-armed, that would not prove citizan-status; the Lacedaimonian use of 
the Helots in this capacity was notorious. I suspect indeed that the existence 
of these yas sents throws considerable light on the nature of the * servile 
interregnum.” og them there must have been many who had gained their 
masters’ confidence coerce to be appointed overseers on the estates, just 
as on Atti farme a slave might become un ¢ritpowos or an émertarys.!! 
When thousands of these masters were eaddenly out off in battle, leaving 
only «mall children at home, who then remaied conspetent to undertake the 
management of their properties except these slives! Can. we doubt that many 
estates at once fell practically into the hands of the slaves who lived on them 
to work them! Even in cases where the overseer or the serfs generally remained 
loyal to the howse-they eerved, the Argivi authorities would now that their 
control over thair vassal» lad now beeome highly precarious, anil thet they 
must walk warily if they wished to avoid open rebellion. The Soe, must be 
placated, or wane might follow. No doubt a spirit of unrest spread rapidly, 
both im the rnral districts and amony the domestic slaves m the city rtself. 
But the aristocrats apparently handled a desperate gituntion with ekill. 
They succeeded in avoiding an open rapture; and thus the-old Bovay of the 
eighty remained at least in nominal charge. They even perhaps avoided any 
overt or formal act whereby the slaves became legaily free or secured citizen 
status. But they allowed them to behave very much as if they were free; in 
much of the business of the farms and of the eity the co-operation of the slaves 
had become suddenly indispensable, Some of them even forced their way 
into ‘the subordinate offices; = and in the dangerous years that followed 494 
they were no doubt left to believe that their new status would not be ques- 
tioned. Thus for sixteen ansows-yeurs, the Argrve dristocrsts submitted to 
a degree of servile domination which, however galling, hod to be og 
until the hoys became men; and Herodotes’ chapter is but an exagyerm 
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agcount of this strained and aboormal situation. ‘The nnstocrata could not 
have been altogether bereft of power, or they could never have suceceded so 
well. ‘They would certainly be bat aided by disunion and lack of organisation 
among the slaves themselves: thoy would rally the poor and hitherto unprivi: 
legod burgesses to their side; and porkape further strunythened their position 
by \anfrunchising members of some ol the periossic cities; probably, boy, the 
Argrve women, fouring the indignity of wedlock with tineie former aluyos, 
gave ther Sours support far hevend wonn’s wout, for they deem to howe hewn 
Well able to wesert themselves with vigour in times of erivis.10 
We have only the mest summary pccount of the expulsion in 478 of 
thereabouts. ‘The boys, having mow grown op, odeas ff/SaAov, * threw tho 
slaves cut,’ There is no hint of any actual fighting between the two parties 
at this date, axcept what is implied in these words; and they do not necessarily 
imply that the matter ‘came to -actual biows, What follows: in Herodotos 
rather eoggeste thet the slaves left Argos ofter an understanding had ‘been 
atnvedat. For years probally tho serfs lad been presainy for the regulariantion 
of their position, and they dimbtless became most insistent and discontented 
ea the heirs of their dead masters in increasing numbers reached! manhood, 
anil threatened to reassert the earlier servile status of their dependants. 
One thing the Argive councillors must have songht to avoid alove.all things 
during thia period of humiliation and weakness woe an outbreak of open 
= with thom own slaves: and by adroit means wy can only guess at, 
they managed to evade the isane until well after Plataca. Then, becanse 
the Souds judged the moment propitions or because the slaves themselves 
insisted, the mutter came to a head. Actoal strife was still avowled; but it 
was maida clear to the slaves that the city would not vield ther claim to citizen- 
ship and was now in a position fo rinintain that refusal; on the other hand, 
the dieiflected foto. were too numerous ani determined to he redueed with- 
out # ruinous intestine struggle An agreement was arrived of, The slaves 
were to leave Argos, and make an attempt upon tebelliow Tiryns. Tf they 
atinceeded in reducing that fortress, the Argives undertook to recogniae them 
#8 members of an allied perioecic city, Tiryns, like Mycenae, had eee 
thorn in Argos’ side ever since it had thrown off its allegiance m 494, In concert 
with Mycenae. it had sent a contingent to Pintaea; had recognised Spartan 
hegemony; and could be used by Sparta to hold Argive pretensions severely 
in theol. Nothing would be more agreeable to Argos thant its reduction by a 
. body of slaves who Were prepared to recognise Argive Ieadership; and we 
need not doubt that if same time between #87 and 481 Argos could spare LOOO 
volunteers to aid Aegina against Athens there would be many Argives willing 
to serve in the same capacity with their expelled slaves ngainat Tiryns, On 
the other hand, the slaves would gain a new home where they wonld enjoy all 
bot complote freedom, and on entirely new and higher status relatively to 
their old masters, ‘This compact was wuccessfally earried out. ‘The slaves 
fell upon the Tirynthians, defeated them in battle, and took possession of their 
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city, Thereafter int # term, probably till 473-2, they were at concord with 
Argos, wotil reduced from their loyalty by the intrigues of Sparta and the 
* prophet" from Phigalia, 

It retains to thiecuss Plutarch's statement, mentioned above, that after 
Sepein Argos enfranchised ‘the best' of the orepéomos Plutarch's statement 
does not stand alone. Aristotle * also saya that, following on the disaster, 
the Argives wayecac4ycar rapatetac Oa TuP: wepioixton twas. Pateanias 
aga twice apesks of & cuvemcrpoy during this period, in one referenee giving 
it so largo a seale that Busolt '* thinky lin narrative must be exaggerated 
Obviously these wepioios were the members af the Argolidl cities which had 
been reiliced under Argive hegeminy to the status of aubject allies, though 
information as to the exaet details of their condition is wanting. Fron 
Herodlotes 8,73, it woul) seem that, they were ale known us Orneatae, from 
the fact that Ornose having been among the first places reduced, its citizens 
gure theitname tos political statue; hat Dr, Macan suspeets that the plimae 
from Which this inference can he made isa gloss. At all events, after Sepem 
some of these pericecio cities, notably Mycense and ‘Tiryns and perhape others, 
fell away from their alliegance. Some, however, remamed loyal, particularly 
perhape ‘Cleonae; and ax later in 418-and 416, so perhape now Crnean was alan 
a-staunch centre of Argive influence* Many others no doubt were wavering; 
and in the carreras thie it vould hove been no surprising thing for Arges to 
senk to strangtlun their loyalty and at the same time to repair ler own brokew 
citizen Soaks by eitentohining nuiny of their members. This policy need not, 
and in act, aa I imagine, did not, imply the total dissolution of the favoured: 
communities, and the tringsplanting of their whole citizen hody to Argos. ‘The 
rebellious towns, Mycenae anil Tiryns, were indeed ultimately mzed, and thet 
existence gs separate commumties brought to an end; but in these cases 
we have evidence * ns against Pausanias that no enfranchisements wel plice, 
but tather only enslavement and expulsion; though we may see below that 
there wore interesting exceptions to this rigorous vengeante in the case of 
Tiryns. For the other towns mentioned in Pausanias (Hysiae, Ornear, Midea, 
and the rest) we have no direct evidenes thet they rebelled at all: 1 enapect 
that any or all of these were communities whose loyalty wis stcured after 
Sépein br the enfranchisement af some of their citizens, and liberal revision 
of the terms of alliance between them and the hegemonic state of ArgOs 
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Certainly, Ornene is inet with later n2 a, separute community ” im alliances with 
Argos, and Hysiae =" seem also to have been in the «ame couslition, 

If the reconstruction suguested in this article reeaptures at all the easential 
truth for this period, it involves = sharp distinction between the treatment 
accorded to the perioocic cities (whom free members would be thonmelyns 
Dorians), and that dealt out by Argos to her own qyuprryres or agricultural serta 
(who would besmainly of pre-Dormun stock): and the racial differenn would go 
far to explain the divergent treatment. We hove taken Aristotle's reference 
in the Politics to he to the enfranchisement of membera from the subject oities. 
This i very much the interpretation of Anstotie's passage given by Susemilil 
and Hicks: but Newman = objects on the ground that tle word. wepioua 
im Aristotle Hover seems to bear a meaning: analogous 1 to that whieh it would 
bear jn any fechniowl discussion of, say, the Lacedaimonian constitation. 
Newman accordingly takes thie Aristotelian meploiecs to bie here eral valent 
to Herodutos’ Seidos, and consequently: infers, like Dr, Maegan, that the alaves 
were actually enfranchiseed, But in the light of all the evidenoe, it seen 
to me far mare probable that in this pastage Aristotly has ainply taken over the 
word wrepiaicin which he found in bis authority, and thatin that authority, 
whatever it was, wepioreas Toferred to the inhabitants of the subjovted Argolid 
towns, In thot case, the testimony of Aritotle telle mther against any 
enfranchisement of the Somer, and om favour of the views elaborated above. 

Chur last task must be to clear up, if we can, when the partial vv mas 
tonk place: Plutareh’s story necessitates ‘the view that it ocourred soon 
after Sepem, aa the exfmbchised wepiorwos were Wedded to the wulows of 
those alain by the Spartan king, On the othor hand, Paueanins’ referonee, 
ta some extent corroborated by Strabo, seema to date it subsequently to the 
reduction of Tiryns aml Mycenhe, the former of which was perhaps hesinged 
fro: 472 to 408, and the latter from 408 tout date alter the Helot revolt (464). 
Wa can dismiss the date which depends upon the reduction of Mycenae, for the 
reason given, that other evidence shows thst no Mycenean was granted Argive 
citizenship. Butapart from this, there is no necessary conflict between Plutarch 
and Pausanias, The policy of enfranchisement may have begun as carly as 
494 and need not have ceased until after the fall of “Tiryns more than twenty 
years Inter. Tt was perhaps most vigorously pursued in the-earlier years 
immediately after the dizaster, when moet of all it waa hrgent for Aries to 
confirm the allegiance of lier wavering epioimo:, and to increase her own 

itizen roll, There wae then probably o lull, but the policy was resumed fora 
tiiment when Tiryna surrendered. But who were the Tirynthians that were 
accepted inte the Argive register? We can hardly believe ‘that they hulonged 
to the slaves who had gore back on the compact ol 478, and had treacheroualy 
assailed the city which had connived at their establishment at Tiryns. We 
have probably here the outcome af @ pretty episode of conflicting passinns 
and intrigue. Even in 404, when Trryms first fell away, there may have been 
a party loyal to Argos. But the disloyalists prevailed, and placed themselves 
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onder the protection of Sparta, and served with her ut Mates. When the 
SodAcs seized thir city in 478, they no doubb expected Spartan succour, But 
Spurta, prooceupied with other matters, allowed them to be shurmefully 
subdued toa servile omination ; and later, about 473, when faced by the formid- 
able insurrection of Teges and the Areadians allied with Argos, Sparta even, 
in her ansicty to create a diversiiin against Argos and to detach her from the 
rebels, kent the Phignlinn seer and made common cause with the sinves: ‘This 
hase (wtrayal rankled in the Dortan hearts of those who, having freed Tiryns 
from Argive control, and having fought alongside Sparta in dofance of Greven, 
found thut their only reward was to be abandoned taneath the heel of ejest 
slaves, Many of them must have swung back to lovalty te Argos: and doubt- 
less, doring the long siege of the serfs to which Argos had tu resort, they gave 
much aid to the hesiogers, Argod, again, would have no merey for the slaves 
who had played hor false, Thus, when ut last the gates of Tirrns were opened, 
those Dorian reploeor who had repented of their post-Sepeian rebellion, 
became citizens of victorious Argos; whilé the treachetous slaves were driven 
out, after the failure of their two great efforts for freedom—first in Argos itself 
anil then in Tiryns—to find a precsrious tivelihood ns fishermen in the mean 
eoustal township of Halicis.@ Te. 
P. A. Sexaroun, 
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ASKLEPTIOS BY BRYAXIS 
[Plate I.) 


Isc the Museu of Alexamiria ie to he seen 4 colossal head af fine work: 
fhainehip which has ite face eurMHialy slincunded by Tohgh planes where onriv 
hair would be expected, aod where this must have been added originally in 
colored planter i (PL I. a), lt has heen talen for @ head of STM pe Or Zeus, 
and 1 must confess | have 
accepted te [Ormer Name tt 
HS DICIOUsLY, BO great ia the 
similitiide in style to the 
Yaros copies ot this harap nt 
Bryvaxt, of which the Mepytian 
nian pose several © by 
far exceeding im artistic merits 
the riore generally known heal 
of the Vietrcan, (i'n the other 
hand, 7 reminded me eo much 
of the famous Blacas Asklepios 
from Meloe im the Erith 
Museum (PL 1.4) that 1 oid 
not doubt the likeness went 
ad far as to prove the litter 
to be anather work of Brvasis, 

On further investintion, 
however, I fouml that thow 
party of the ‘huir and beard 
that have been éxecuted in 
marble corres;omd neither look 
by loele to the hegmning of the 
curly beard. hor to the bases 
of the massy cure that over- 
ehailew the earnest face of thw 
mvaterious Alexandrian deity, 
The moustache especially in easy to comparc, and is seen to be wheohutely 
different. In the Alexandrian head, thingh drooping at the ends, it leaves 
the upper-lip entitely free. Among the copies of Sarapis, the largest and 
finest, 1 think, is that from Aram at Cairo? (Pig. 1), Here the nmustarche 
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ands in a epiral-and, by hiding the corners of the mouth, ateentuntes the 
expression of strmgth of the straight wider-lip, m different from the goodnesa 
that apeais from the fuller form. of the other, 

Upon turmng to a closer companson of the Alexandrian and Melian 
heads, | waa surprised te find the greatest similarity where I had failed to 
find it before. ‘The way the hair borders the forehead is exactly the same, 
and the little that remains of the hair fits in very well, The half-open moath 
mirticularly is very like, and the surrounding prowth of hair on the Egyptun 
head differs only in so far that the formé-are more sharply cut, in a more 
renlixtic pontrst to the milljwer surfacn of the ficeh. On the whole the 
identity of the types le evident. It merely seoms that the Egyptian figment 
is everywhere far superior in yrtistie qaulity to the famous head from Melis 
in the modeling of the forehead with its curious 
awelling wt the right temple, and in the demp-lnid 
eves with their Prasitelesn Ayyrofer, Though loth 
works stem to render the same conception, they 
differ somewhat m the shi pe of the hit, which 7 
a trifle broader, expecially in tho nostrils, at Alex- 
andra, though oot quite so moch perhaps ag 1h 
seems from the photograph which I have before me, 
the aame as ia reproduced m the Museum. (uide, for 
it shows less ander a different light m the one which 
Sieveking has reproduced ad his Figure 6 m the 
commentary on a lead of Zeus-from the Villa AThont 

But on the whole the miemblance ie anch that 
we cannot donht they go hack ta the sume artist; 
and that this miret be Bryaxis seems plain by the 
amilarity of etyle in these works and the various 
replicas of his: most famous Sarams, which to my 

| mind is even closer than that whieh Amolung has 
Fira. 2,—AaskLarice is a '; oe L | 7 
teense rousy af noted between the Zeus of Otncol) and the Alexan- 
Erinav Resi. dinan pod.* 

lt aoome worth while mentioning that thie author compares another 
head (though he dees not know where it is) with both the Zous of Otnnoll 
and the Asklepwe from Meloa® To mer it appears lo be nearer to the style 
af the Mausoles, 

Wolters * ima ahown, with ample evidence, that we may bnow the general 
form of the statue ta which the Melian head belongs, by a series of statuettes 
found at Epidauros (Fig. 2), He hae, bewever, left open the question by 
whose hand this was, and where it may have stooel. 

It seems: possible to put forward un acceptable proposition about this 
locality, now that we feel sure about the artist. Epidauros itasif is out of 
question, amos the cliryselephantine statue of Thrasymedes was seated, as 
wy know from Paosoning, and we oeed not dweil on any further difference 
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wither in ikonogra phy or sty le. Nor can we find the orginal which wa are 
looking for m the Asklepiee of Bryaxia mentioned by Pausanas, without 
further detail, at Megara with a Hygiein by the same hand, The coins’ 
that have preserved a memory of this work, be itaver so slight, suffice to ‘prove 
that ifit wis atialogous, it wai certainly not the statue that-we are looking 
for, That Pliny * mentions an Aesrulaypius in bie catalogue of hronze-workers 
as ove of two works of our master, does not lielp us any hirther. Ani if we 
might br induce! (4 conmont with our Alexandrinn find the notive of Pausinins 
about the riatue in the temple which Antoninus built at Epiduyres Jor the 
Fury ptian: Hygieia, Apollo and Asklepios, we shoul soon be carrectad by the 
Alexandrian coins, These ahow a hess) that agrees wonderfully well (Fig. 3, 1)," 
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lint have a very different body (Fig. 3,2); 7" mot-co much in the genoral 
pose, which is alin, ws in, the action—the nght hand holding a phiale, the luft 
arm wrapped jn the mantle, whilst that which wo are tn search of Jeans on 
long stick, with part of hiv garment propped undier hin lef) armpit, his night 
und resting on his limp. This waa, frdm the tome of Mikon, w not timusnal 
Attic achame. The Egyptian deities whom the emperor introduced at 
Epidanroe wore, no doubt, Samapis, Tais and. Narpokrates. 

Brywsis, though Athonodore: calls hint un Athenian, and though he may 
have developed his art in the Attic metropolis, bears a Oirinn name, and 
certainly worked in his native lund, a¢ the youngest, probably, amongst the 
famous ‘sculptors of the Mausoleum in the middle of the fourth century, at 
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Rhodes and at Gnidos, where five colossal gids of brenze and « marhle 
Dionysoe respectively are metitioned by Pliny.2! 

Now as (os wae one of the most renowned sinctnarids of Asklepids if 
seoms worth while te inquire if there be any trace of his having-made a statue 
of the god for this ialand, Bo it certainly is not tmexpected that a iniqun 
Goan silver tetradrachm of the second century, with tho magistrate’s name of 
Nikostratos, in the Hurnterian collection '* (Fig. 5, 4), beara an Asklepins of 
grat style that vorresponds im every detail to the Epitiaurian statuettes, 
ail diifers wily in its fier filing for thie great litres and the rhythn of the 
more evelt flimure, Nor di) the liewds of Asklepine in profiln, whieh oocur in 
the sane epoch on the amaller eaina of Coa (Fig. 3, 3), present any objeotion 
to the sepporitimm that the inmaye of the god at the santtuary heel the aspect 
of the Asklepios Bln¢as, That the Asklepios on the rong coins of Hadrian ™ 
pieeinte another type ls no serions objection 

f need hardly rooull fhe frequent interronree vf Alexandtin with Coe 
fwhich after the death of Alexander fell to the share of Ptolemy, and of which 
Herondas left us such a lively, aotne im hie visit of Konno and Kokkalo, the 
Alexandnan: fiousewives, to the sanctuary) to-support the theory that war 
fragmentary head may hove heen @ copy of the Coan original, os well as the 
Epidaurion statnettes and the Munich torso whinh Wolters ctes* How- 
ever, I shoukl prifer another aolution, Close as we found the resemblince 
of the eoleesal lead to the Melian, wo vet hod to obaurve o difference:in tho 
shape of the nase, whith might éaally be accounted for by the work of thie 
dopvist, hut may not less well be die to the variations: which an artist would 
make in nsing the sane ideas Of form asl expression for differant statues of 
the eamé god. And ae we have fined on the Alexandrian come & type thit 
stands no farther away from the Coan than the Megarian does, it looks as if 
Bryaxan might lieve mae an Astlopios for Alasandns as wel) a# a Sarapie 

The Alexandrian fragment even aeems to be of each excellent quality 
that I ventnre to ask if it might not be:an orginal, though T lack means to 
decide if the rather rare technique of pinster hatr, -surronnding a marble face, 
might be as early as Bryaxis and not beneath his #tandmg as an artist. 

I! Bryaxis whould thus hove madi an Asklepios for Megara, for Cos and 
for Alexandria, alighly varving in attitude though identical m trpe, one 
feelé inclined to sugpert thet the Roman replica in the Pamfili collection,” 
which Woltés mentions a4 differing from the Epidvurinn statuettes by its action 
and by the overlap of the mantle falling in front, might bé a copy of the 
Aesenlapins tmentioned by Pliny. It would therefore he » fourth work, inter- 
modiate between the Coan and the Alexandrian, holding » phinle like the 
jatter, but leaning on a etick like the former. Not that there is any reason 
to aseume that our artist had m special predilection for soulyrturing the h 
gol. but that as he succeeded im creating a type that answered to the highest 
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expectations af his age, ho was called upon to repent his ances, [Petersen 
wae tight in suggesting that Bryaxis created his Sarapts an the analogy. at 
tha Asllarins of 'Thrasymoedes at Bpidaiirs, and Wilcken™ in accepting t 
view, it in probable that the advisers of Ptolomy advised the king to com- 
mission Bryaxis to make this statne, becanse his Asklepica had mot with such 
success. It was their intention to resuscitate the Egyptian god Hesar-Hapt 
mm a syneretic Hellenistin deity, whose. ohursctor na a pod of the dood was 
to be softened by quulities like those of the healing 

Bo this-as st muy, if seems evident that hind SF retlial and the Melian 
head and the Coon coin go a long way to enlarge our knowlndge of Bryaxts, 
the Caran artist who did a much to devilop the Prixitelean style in the 
second half of the third emmtury tce., and who, attempting under the inflienes 
of Eupliranor, ta give a more earnest churacter to sue) gods as Zeus wr Sarapia, 
dolved this problim best ny rendering the benignity af the emt whe heals the 
aufierings of the sink and ailing, 
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THE LAST ATHENIAN HISTORIAN = LAONIKOS CHALKOKONDYLES 


Frou the Roman to the Turkish conquest of Greeee, o perind of sixteen 
centuries, Athens produced only three historians > Dexippoa, Praxagoras and 
Laonikes Chalkakondyles, Of the two first only meagre fragments have 
come.down to us; indeed, of the three treaties of Praxagoras, The Kings of 
Athens, composed when he was only nineteen, his History of Constantine the 
Great. written at the age of twenty-two, and his maturet etwhy of Alenonder, 
King of Macudon, only a summary of the second, amounting to two pages, 
has been preserved by that omnivorous reader, Photios, in his Library. 
Such juvunilo histories cannot, however, have had much greater wnloe than 
firiaé cesaya, covspicuons rather for their correctness of style than for any 
ssazoned judgment, But wo omy regret that only thirty-five pages of the 
three works af Dexippos, The Heents after the Death af Alexander, The Hiwtorwat 
Epitome, which went as far ae the time of Claudius IL in 268, and The Seythurn 
Affairs, huve survived! For Dexippos waa an author of a very different type, 
# man of affairs ws well aa of letters, the type of historian of which we have 
familiur examples in England in Grote and Macaulay, in Clarendon and Bryce. 
A worse writer, but 4 better general, than ine model, Thieydides, he defeated 
the Goths when they invaded Athens, on which occasion a Gothic lender 
urged the sparing of the Athenian libraries, in order that the Athenians might 
unfit themselves for the arts of war. by much study of books! After these 
two historians, who flourished, Dexippoe in the third, and Praxagoras in the 
fourth centuries, no Athenian took their place till, in the second hnif of the 
fifteenth, Laonikes Chalkakondyles composed the extant ten books of ius 
history, one of the mout interesting and valuable productions of the micdiaeval 
Greek intellect, | 

Laonikes, or Nicholas, Clinlkokondyle:, was, as he tella us in 4 eontence 
imitated from ‘Thucydides, ‘an Athenian,’ and # member of the leading Greek 
family in the Athena of his day, Unlike the modern disrist, ho talks littl 
about himself: but on July 30 and August 2, 1447, the famous archaenlogist 
itd traveller, (srinens of Ancona, mehtions meeting at Mistri, the mediaeval 
Bpurta, then enpital of the Greek principality in the South of the Morea, of 
which Conetuntina Palainlogos (anbsequently the last Greek Emperor) was 
then ruler, the young Athenian, Nicholas Chalkokandyles, son of George, 
epregic latinie wlgue grecis litteriz eruditum.’*® This can have bean noue other 
than the future historian, of whose surname there were several forms : Chalke- 
kandyles (‘the man with the bramin candlestick’), Chalkolondyle: (* the 
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man with the brazen pey ‘), and an abbreviated version of the latter, Chilkon- 
dylee, corrupted in the vernaonlar into Chazkondytea. His. fnther, “tho 
Athenian optimate,” was, as the historian informs oa" o kinsman of Mnria 
Melieen® the Doeliess of Athens, wife of its Florentino Duke, Antomo TI. 
Accinjooli, and therefore connected with ons of the most dintinguichnd (reek 
fumilies, For the Dpelwes” father, the lowd of Astrist owl Kyparizsia, both 
historic places in the Morea, was great-grandson of the Strategepoulie, who 
had recovernd Constantingple fram the Lition in 126), and whoee familly lind 
hewn mentioned a4 early 48 1082, When, in 1495, the Duke af Athens died, 
the ambitious Duchess sent the dldar Chalkokanulyles ont tition to Murad Tt., 
asking that the government of Athens might he éntrusted te herself and her 
relntive, and nilering a latew eum as bokshish, Brut Greek leaders always 
have rivals, and m this case the normal rivalry was accentuated by racial 
antipathy. The Florentine purty at Athena ond the other Greek notables 
hostile to Chalkokondyles enticed the Duchess, during his absence, out of the 
Akropolis and proclaimed: a young scion of the Acciajuoli fnmily, Nerio T1., os 
Duke of Athens. The expulsion of the family af Chalkokondyles from its 
native city and the marriage of the Dowagor Duchess with tho new Italian 
Duk restored pests to Athous Meanwhile, Geargn Chalkokondyles tad 
fared badly at the Porte, ho Sultan, despite the offer of 30,000 gold pisces, 
deelined to wecept the Greek envoy's propoedl, cast him into prison and 
‘deomnded the unconditional aurrender of the Ducky. The eivoy mainsged 
to escape to Constantinople, leaving his retinue, tenté and beasts of harden 
Isehind him. But on the -yoyage from Constantinople te the Greek dominions 
in the Peloponnese, he wes captured by an Athenian whip and taken back to 
the Saltan, who pardoned fam, This was not his only experience of Greco- 
Turkish diplommoy, Eleven years later he went on w mission from the Despot. 
Constantine to Murad, who imprisoned him at Serres4 In that year, 1446, 
lis son, the historian, waa ovidently an eye-witness of the Sultan's attack 
upon the Hoxamilion, or Six-nule Rampart, which defended the Isthmus of 
Corinth® But i Inter writer, Thoodore Spandounis,’ finds po confirmation 
in car tard of Chulknkondylis, when le deserhes the letter as secretary of 
Mumd T.and a present at the fatal battle of Varna in L444, The date at 
which he composed his history can Iw approximately fixed. The latest avent 
Which he mentions i the capturm af Lemnos by the Venetians early in 1404. 
As he apwaks af the Vetétions as still holding Euhoos, which was captured by 
the Turks in L470, he must hare written hetween thoen two dates. We 
might perhaps infer from his mention of the Teutonic Kraghts as still occupying 
Prussia, that he wrote before L466, whon the second treaty of Thorn compelled 
them to code West Prussia to Poland and to hold Kast Pruseis asia Polish fief.7 
The appendix, which existe im some dditions, carrying thie narrative down to, 
146, is, of course, not his, nor ia there anr authority for the theary of Vossins, 
that: he Lived 40) 1400 or later, If we may bsliere ioe lexemaiasy Life by 
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the Greek dovtor, Antoniad Kalosynas* he Ike lie brother Dormoetring, and 
midst other Grok scholars, left Gteece after the Turkish conquest, when Mistra 
was no longer the seat of a Greek court and an agreeable residence, He would 
probably in that case have settled in Italy, of which his histary shows special 
know luige, amd whers Demutrios, whi was born in 1424, hus left & nume famous 
in the revival of learning, Invited by Lorenzo the Magnificent to fill the 
chair of Greek at Florence, he there brought out an edition of the frad, and 
exercised indivetly a profound inflaence opon English education, heeanse 
Grocyn and Linacre were hia pupils. I a letter written from the Villa 
Medici, Politian montions him, but he died at Milan‘in 141), after bri : 
ont o volume of Queeione there, the father of ten children. Even 
ufter the Turkish conquest, however, tho family atill readed wt Athona. 
Iu 1545 a ‘Demettis Charkantyles’ is mentioned in an inscription) in 
a Iesbpeicticie mal hice Snmeksha picmantoreied Kineslain which was -tra- 
ditionally connected with that family, and the, in Turkish times, far more 
prominent Benizelsi. Spon,” whip visited Athens in: 1675, found it, liwever, 

‘of modestfortnne.” * Stemati Caloondili,” whoot he describes as ' a descendant 
of the historian,’ was.a sal! tradeaman, who ‘had a house under thi Castle,’ 
but ‘generally resided ot Mistri.’ Still, the Chalkokondylai were long 
reckoned among the twelve oldest Athenian families, and belonged to the 
Archontes—the first of the four classes into which the Athenians were divided 
im Turkish times: The. French trevellor, Linguet, visited three members of 
the farmly in their “humble workshop’ at Athens in 1720, and a Nicholas 
Chalkukandyles was living there in 1883, while a modern street preserves the 
surmanie of the last Athonian historian.” 

Chalkokondyles differs from all other Byzantine historians it) the chica 
af hia theme. While they wrote of the Greek Eoxpire, which in hia day came 
to ite end, he wrote of the rise and progtess of the young ind vigorous Turkish 
Empire which had taken ita place, He is, in fact, the medineval Herodotus 
—the historian af that centuries-old duel between Eutopo and Asia—(reecia 
Barboriae lento collisa duclio—whioh began at Troy, wae checked at Marathon 
andl Salamis, renewed on the field of Kossovoe und on the sunmparts.of Con- 
stantingpls, contmued m our time at the battles of Barantaporon, KRumanovo 
and Lil Bourgas, and almost finished by the treaty of Sivrea. With an 
impartiality rare in a part of the world where racial hateed burns so fiercely, 
he describes the origin, organisation and triumph of his maition’s great enemy, 
while he extends his narrative beyond the borders of the Greek: Empire, to 
the Serbs, the Boxninks the Bulgarians and the Roumanians, with interesting 
anil curious dlgreesions, quite in the atyl of Herodotus, about the mannets 
an) customs of countries beyond South-Eastern Europe—Hungary, Germany, 
Tialy, Spain, France anid England. This great yariety jrstifins the remark 
of a critic, that ‘he has the gift of arousing our eain, by inspiring ws 
with ounmosity, antl. not lasing oF: fell pecker oer hie book 
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Chalkokondyles remarks in: his introduction, that the evente which he 
is about to relate are inferior in} niportance LO none. In that he was, indeed, 
‘a prophet, for the entry of the Turks ito Europe. whore they made thoir 
first permanent autilenieud in 1353, uxactly one hundrod yours bofore the 
capture of Constentinogle, not oily cawplotely revolutioniael! the Balkan 
‘paninsila, but created! for Western Europe that terrible astern Qivestion, 
which has eet nation apninat nation, catised directly or indirectly moat of 
our middern wars, and still, likw. 4 Splins, propounds itx riddls to ntalesmen 
and diplomatists, which mone can solve, hecanse ib is insoluble, I 
his mirrative with speculation upon the argin of the Turks, Chalkokoney les 
describes how, early in the thirteenth century, on of their tribes, nained 
Oghne, flecing before the Mongols from ite home in Cente) Asia, entered 
Anncni, and ultimately. settled on the then frontier of the Byzantme Empire 
in Asia Minor, at Eski-ahehr, the ancient Dorylaeum, where the Crusaders 
had won a famous victory m 1097 on their way to liberate Jerusalem, and 
where the Greek troops have now established thoir front against the Kemalicts, 
and at Sugut (* the willow *), where Oaman, the eponymous hero of the Oamaili 
fade, wan born. Thanrs thé Turks spread over Asin Minor; Brisa was taken 
in 1926 anil became thier capital: Nicaca, the seat of (he famous Councils anil 
the refuge of the Greck Emperors during the Latin wceupation of Constantinople, 
heeame Turkislin 1450; aud the yunrrala $f the ‘Bullen: Ohtistions Ceenles 
against Greeks, Serbians iegninist Bulgarians, Greeks against Serbians, invited 
and facilitated the expansion ef the young and vigononts Turkiih power inte 
Europe. | 

The historian here dwells jpon the prowess of the grout Serbian Tsar, 
Stephen Dushan, the doutinuting personulity of the Balla peninsula in tho. 
middle of the fourteenth century, a legislator ss. well aaa conqueror, whose 
people he pronounces to bo * tho oldest umd greatest of the nations of the earth,” 
but whos vasi-and heterogemeous empire, like all Balkan creitions, made 
wo rapidly and toy forcibly to be assimilated, waa the work of one man and 
died with him, There follow the transferees of thin Turkish capital to 
Adriipople and the two fatal Serbian defeats on the Marites in 197] and on 
the historic field of Kosaove in 1359, with which the first book upprupriately 
ents. The last fragment of Bulgaria nine years later was campletely aumi- 
hilated and Bulgaria disappeared from the map for tueatly five centuries, till 
the sword of Russia and the jren of Gladstone called it inty existence again in 
1878, only to demonstrate in tho late war the troth of Biemarek's cynical 
saying, that ‘liberated nations are not grateful but eamcting.’ A tributary 
Serhian principality lingered on for seventy yeara-after Kossove on the Danube 
hy the eufierance of the Snitane; divided Bosnian langdom continued to 
oxist. after the death of ite great king. Tvreko, combming, like: Jugoslevia 
to-day, Catholin Croats and Orthodox Sarbs, ai of the interior and # Late 
population. in the coast beens, and undermined by the Bogiinl heresy, which 
preferred thu Turk to the Catholiv, and by the Shivonie law of succession, which, 
by excluding primogeniture, created rival candidatures to the throne at every 
Yaciney, and surrounded a weal monirh with a too powerful aristocrucy, 





Bevond the Danube “i Turkish authority began to penetrate; in 1901 
Wallachia became « tributary province of Turkey ; five years lator the Grst 
attempt of Europe to drive the Turk back ta Asia ended. owing to the 
impetunsity of the French, in the overwhelming defeat of Sigismund of Hungary 
and his new Crosaders at Nikopolia, where the Serbian Prince, Stephen kasare: 
viol, struck the decisive blow for the- Turks against hie fellow-Clinistians 
In vain the Greek Emperor, Manuel IL, visited the French and English neh 
for the epeech which Sliakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry IV., 


‘ As far as to the sepulehre of Christ 
Forthwith a power of English shal) we levy,’ 


renisined a pions wish, like that of Henry V,. that he and Kathuriue of France 
ahould “compound a boy, half French, lialf English, that shall go to Con- 
stantinople [not yet Turkish) and take the Turk by the beard.’ For one 
eannot agree with Stubbs, thit even had Henry V. lived, be conld have succeeded 
in ‘stnying the progress of the Ottomans.’ Manze) ‘wna treated with every 
honour, like Peter 1. of Cyprus nearly forty years earlier, to whom, according 
to Froissart, Kdward I. had regretted that be was ' growing too old ‘ to put 
on the red cross, but must leave crusading to his children, like Leon VL, the 
last King of Cifician Armenia, to whom Richard IT. had assymed an annuity 
of £1000, But the House of Lancaster wae prevented by internal disputes 
anid the French war from renewing the exploits of Richard 1. and Prince Rdward 
in tho Holy Luni 

The defeat and capture of Bavexid L. by Timir-lonk at Angora and the 
ensuing civil war between his sons, to which events Chalkokondyles devotes 
muth space, duferted the complete conquest of the Balkan penitumls and gave 
the Christians  reapite of twenty years. But the accession of Murad TL. waa 
followed by tho further expansion of the Turkish Empire. Salonika and 
Joann became Torkish in 1430, and remained so till, 1912 and 1913 respec- 
tively, and the tardy Greek reconquest of nearly all the Morea was at the 
expense not of the Turks but of the Franks, and wie merely the swan-song 
of Hellenizm in ita classic home. The temporary success of that piotireayuy 
figure, Himyad, "thy white knight of Wallachia,’ was selipsod by the pret 
Turkiah victory at Varma in 1444—a just retribution for the violuted treaty 
which the perjured Christians had sworn to leep with the Infidel four months 
lier Another attempt by Euavad four years later was wrecked on, the 
fatal field of Kossovo by Roumanian desertion and Serbian treachery, for 
sellishness and inutual jealousy made it a easy for Murad I, as for Abdul 
Harnid 1, to divide, and wo ral over, the Balkan (Christians. 

Wo haye now reached the myents of which Chalkokondyles was a con- 
temporary, and his norrative henceforth acquires additional value. With 
his aid and our later knowledge, derived from Western souress, lob as ane what 
wae the position in the Near Kast in 1451, when Mohammed IT. ascended the 
throne. Our author ™ has defined tho extant of the eek Empire on the 
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eve of ite fall. That once vast dominion then esnsisted of Canatantinople 
anil a small strip of adjacent territory extending na far as Mesemberia on the 
Black Seq and Horakleia (the modern Kregli) on the Sea of Marmaza—a little 
mgty than that leit to Turkey by the treity of Bavres. ‘The two strategic 
lands of Tmbros amd Lemnow (the latter so-familiar to our troops In. the late 
wur), which command the month of the Dardanelles, and the Northern 
Sporades, wete all thit remained to the Greek Empire of ‘ the isles of Greece *; 
and the most important portion was the Peloponnese, then wholly Greek, except 
frm the four Venetian colonies of Modon and Coron (with the bay of Navarine) in 
the south-west and of Argos and Nauplia (withthe outlying places of Kaatri and 
Thermal) in tho east. The rest of the (hreck world waa either Turkish or still 
Fronkizh. Athens wad the seat of o Florentine, and Naxos of a practically 
Venetian, Duchy—for even the *non-Venotian dynasties’ of the Orelides 
‘ware glad to be cogarded as Venetians, whenever thy Republic concluded a 
trnaty of peace with the Turks,’ while fresh Venetian families had latterly 
been wequiring insular baronies. Crete. Corfii (with its seven. continental 
dependencies of Butrinto, Strovili, Sainds, La Bastis, Subote, Parga and 
Phaneri), Aegina {just acquired this: very year), Tenos, Mykonos, and the 
continental outposts of Lepanto and Pteleon, etmtegically placed near the 
respective mouths of the Gulfs of Cormth and Volo, were direct Venetian 
rr Cengo wns partly « Venctum colony, partly a Marquisate hereditary 
im the Venetian family of Venter; Cerigotr was the still minuter Marquisate 
of the Venetian Vinri; Paxo, reckoned as-an integral part of Corti, and plioed 
under the-supreme jurisdiction of tha Venetian proveeditors of the larper inland, 
formed the barony of one of the grest Italian familica settled in the Iouian 
Islands; and Kubows, still nominally divided into the three original fiefa 
instituted at the time of the Frankish conquest, was practioally governed by 
the Venetian hailie at Chalkis, whonj the triarchs recognised as the represanta- 
tive of their suzerain. The Genoese family of the Gattilnaj ruled over Lesbos, 
Thasos, Samothrace, the Thracian town of Acnos and Foglin Vecchia (or 
Phocaea) in Asia Minor; the Genoese Chartered Company, the mnona, adiminis- 
tered Chins, Samos, Paari and Foglia Noova with its alum mines; the Gonoese 
Bank of St, George (whose palace af Genoa, was chosen as-the seat of the recent 
Genoa Conference) owned Famagosta-in Cyprus; the Genoesa house of Arangio 
governed Tiara. The rest of Cyprus belonged to the French dynasty of 
Lusignan. The Neapolitan family of Toovo possessed the remaining Ionian 
islands with the three points of Vonitm, Vurnazz und Angelokestren on the 
ae continent; the King of Naples wis lord of the islund of Kastellurixen, 
¢' Ceste) Rosso,” os it waa then called, recently buatowed upow him br the 
Pop, which the treaty of Sévnes bina cadtod to Italy. Of the thirteet: Sperades 
euuped by Italy since 1012, three, vie. Astypalaia, Karpathos and Kasos, 
belonged to the two Véenetiun families of Quinni and Comaro; Patmos and 
Laipso wore practically the onmolested home of the monka of St. Join’s; 
while Rhodes amd the other seven idands werw ruled by the ‘Knights, who held 
om the mainland of Asw one castio, 5. Pietro, the ancient Halikarnassos, ani 
the modern Budrum. Une independent Greek state, the Empirn of Trebizond, 
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famous for the beauty of its princess, wtill survived on the southern shores 
of the Black Sea, where in our own time a movement ie on font for the ereation 
of an autoromeds Greek state of Pontus, and where Gena still pommel 
cdlonies at Barman and Sarnuustri, 

Such is a picture of the Grek-speaking world two years before the fall 
of the Byzantine Kmpire. Outside thoee limits o trittary Serbine: prin- 
cipality, already once absorbed but-allowed to re-cxiat till it Pleased the Sultan 
to end it, lingered on the Danube, and still stretohed as far ae Podgoviizn im 
Rfonsenegre. But Belgrade had been ceded tw Hungary, and Serbia no longer 
nosséstel an outlet on the Adrintic; the Serbian capital wea the caatlo of 

ndrin, whieh etill reminds the traveller down the Danube of old George 
Braukovich and the lact day» of mediaeval Serbia, Of the other Slav states, 
thy Bosnian kingdom, in freyuent strife with Serbia over the possesion at 
the frontier towns, waa divided ugoinst itself by the King’s conversion to 
Catholiciam anil persecution of tha Bogauils, who flocked into what had 

recently hecome ‘the Duehy of St. Saya ’—the modern Herzegovina, through 
the assumption of the ducal tithe by the powerful gable, Stephen Vuktohioh, 
but what Chalkokondyles calls ‘tho laid of Sandules,’"* from Vuktchich’s 
aocle and predecessor, Sandalj Hranich, and whose inhabitants he describes 
as. Aowdougerm, .ar Bogomils. The latter half of this word (used alvo by 
the Patriarch Gennadics) is perhaps a translation of the Serbian Staats (' old 
man *)—the tithe of a Bogomil official, Montenegro was just beginning its 
glorinis, but now ended, career under Stephen Crnojevich; Skanderbeg still 
held ont in Albania, where Venice maintained colonies at Alessio, Drivasto, 
Dagno, Satti, Scutari, Durazzo, Antivari and Dulcigno. Practically all the 
Dalirtion coun wea Venetian, broken only by the indepindent Republic 
of Ragusa, while the enuller Slavonic Republi of Poljica was under Venotian 
protectin, ones excited the admintion of the Athenian by ite excellant 
aristocratic government and the fine Wolldings which ndorned the city, * olmeure 
perhaps in glory, bat a good nursing-mother of alrewd pen,” Ragnss was, 
indeed, called ‘the Slayonin Athens’ 

Chalkokondyles gives ne a long and graphic accnint of the capture of Con- 
stantinopls, of the blork af the gate of St Romanos, of the mmesacte in St. 
Boplia: he is sufficiently superstitions tO rupreat the popular conviction that 
its fall was a punishment for that of Troy, and wonders that some people 
dishelinve the Sibviline orele, which omitted from the lst of Kmperore and 
Putriarcha the last Constantiow and Joseph 1... who died ducing the Council 
af Florence and whom he erronewialy calle Gragorioa: He deseriles ati great 
length, as ia nutural in ene intimately ocquainbed with the country and the 
people, and who, ss in the caev of the massacre al Leondarj, had his seoount 
feom «yé-witnesses, the final destruction of thy Groek rule over the Morea 
anid of the Florentine Diichy of Athens; he nurrates the end of the Empire 
of ‘Trebizond {the memory of which lingered on in Bubelsis itt the next 
century and in Pérez Galdés in the Inet) and of the domain of the (inttilie), 
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the annihilation of all that romainod of Serbia and of the langdom of Bosnia 
And lie pute into the mouth of Capallo a speech urging Venice to ga to war 
against the Turks in 1485, in which he nukes the Venetian statesmmn miproach 
the Republie for not having helped to defend Constantinople, and for not 





having assisted the Despota of the Morea and the King of Bosnia, * Our 


ihandinment of them one after the other,” Capello oye, ‘ brings shame ane 
disgrace to ns among other Kuropean titions, as if wo had nbandoned taoe 
of the satne religion ms oorselves for the gake of trade and filthy Inore,’ 4 
These words might hove been addressed on severn! oocasions during the last 
thirty years to certain Great Powers, whose abandonment of the Christinn 
populations. of “Turkey may be traced to concessions and othor lucrative 
‘affairs.’ Suoh waa the gloomy situation in the midst of whieh this punerrotic 


Atheman closed hie history, Yet he had a glorious vision of Liv nation’s 
resiirrection. Writing, probably in the bitter exile of a foreign land, he yet 


foresaw the day whon a Greek king ond kings that should apring from his 
loins showld rule over * no mean kingdom," whither the childeay of the Greeka 
ahould gather together and govern themselves according to their own custome 
i a manner fo seoure liappiness at home and respect abroad.’ '® The modern 
Greek kingdon, established in 1832 with modest and impossible frontiers, 
bitt four times enlarged since then, might be regarded as a realiaution of tha 
inst Athenian historian’s temirkable forecast. A fumdred years ogo last 
April the masaacte of Chios convmeed Western Europe that the Greeks: could 
no longer live under the Turk. 

Chalkokondyles had carefully studied the arrangements whinh had 
helped the Turks to comyuer their divided fossa: Hoe gives an elaborate account 
of the Turkish financial svetem and revenie jn the reign of Mohammed IT. 
He consdira the Turks as the only people who. looked properly after their 
eommissariat in time of war; he mentions their exeellent cannon, and remurks 
that « Roumaniay was Mohammed's chief artillery officer at the siege of 
Constantinople; he shows no trace of bigotry in his eketeh of the Moslem 
raligion; he alludes to the fatalisem which it engenders; and admires the 
grent speed of the Sultan's messengers, who, thanks to relays of horses, could 
travel from the Morea to Aitsanaple 3 in five, Instead of the usual fifteen, days, 
and enye that m the art of rope-walking the Turks excel all others.14 Nor 
dors he show the least Chauvinism in treating of other rices settled 
Greek coil, He mentions the Slava of Taygetos and the Wallachs of Pindye: 17 
of the Houmanians beyond the Danube, people who were * alwys changing 
their rulets* he truly soye that, though Rouranian resembles Italian, it is 
ao corrupt that Italians would utlerstanid it with diffienlty, and ho has no 
idea of their origin, But he writes at length of their terrible but resolute 
aon Vind * the Empaler,” who defested the Turks in 1462 and aroused 

the tdmiration of Mohsmmed TE, hy the fear that he inspired in his subjects; 
and hi celebrates the Sedge of Skanderbeg, although Albanian etimology 
baffied him me so many others 

Tn dealing, therefore, with the: Balkan peninsula he is singularly {fuir, 
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There is in him none of that velioment liatead of the Latina whieh characterises 
the pages in which Niketas, mage oe milly be born 
pared, displays hid hatred for the Latin conquernres, masque : : 
whe aeixed wind auckod Constantinople, his is afl thas more creditable: because 
hia family had. been expelled from Florentine Athens, jast ws Niketan had had 
tiy flee from Latin | ntinople. There ix more objectivity in his narrative 
thas: in. that of his. confemparary, Phrantzes, He lacks the vanity of Anna 
tena, not ia his histery an apelagia pry witd aif, like that of Cantacuzene. 
The lack of theological dismissions atd digressiote marks him off from Nike 
plioros Gregoras and most of the othor Byzantinn historians. And the period 
in, Balkan history of which he wrote woe the moet thrllmg known except. 
our OWN. 

Like a modern Athenian, this fifteenth-century scholar was-also. keenly 
interested in * Europe.’ Before our author the only mediaeval Greek historian 
who hed trated of our country waa Procopins, nme centurme earlier, for 
whom the British ish were a mythical country, sa unreal ad the Teles of the 
Blast, He deseribes England as the abode of departed spirits, furried over 
from the opposite coast by fishermen, who, instead of tribute, perform this 
melancholy office. Julian the Apretyte, two centuries before Prooypiua, 
had desurihed, from personal residence, eewere winter in. Parie—tle huge 
blocks af ice in the Seine, the lack of central heating, and the dampness of 
the walls which filled hiv head with fumes when a fire wus lighted. Phrantzes, 
a contemporary of Chalkokondyles, whose daughter, ‘ Theodora Phranza,’ in 
the curious. novel of Nealo, te represented af marrying an English knight, 
alludes to the British as practemg polygamy 

The visit of the Emperor Manuel IT. to elton and England in 140) and 
1401, tn the mop of obtaining aid against tha Turks, gives the historian an 

for digresaions on the manera and custome of those countries. based 
upon ‘frifieeiathoie brought back by somo ano im the Emporar’s retinue and 
handed down onilly to the ext generation, He deseribes our anoestars in 
the time of Henry IV. as * a pitas kbd weg ace, mnlia biting * great. 
and rich cities and very many villages." He knows that Lonilon, ‘a city 
excelling in pawer all the cities in this iMand, and in wealth and other good 
_ things secon to no tity of the West, and in cotirage anil warkike spirit euperjor 
to its neighbours and to many wther Western cities,’ is the seat of the monarchy, 
to which * not a few principalities ate subject; for the king could not easily 
doprive any of these princes of his principality, nor do they think fit to obey 
tlis king contrartwise to their custome; and m this. island there uve teen 
not a fuw disasters, when the princes cameinto dmagreemont with the king 
and with one another "—an accurate summary of the relationa between the 
Crown anil Hie feuds! Laronsge during tha Plantagenet aod Laniwetrian 
denasties, England, he adda, produces no wine nor, Indeed, much fruit, but 
whist.and barley wnd houey’, Its wool is the best in the world, and is usd 
in-thamuacturing large quiintities of clothing; the language of its inhabitants 
Tesembles none other; their dress, manners and mode of living are the same 
aa those of the French, ‘There followe 4 passage about our family life which, 
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owing to a mistranslation in the detestable Latin version of Clauser, has. 
srandalised English readers who tonk the account of Chalkokondyles socond- 
lund from Burton or Gibbon, But a modern Greek; who was both « scholar 
and o gentlemen, has chown * that this iden rests upon «misunderstanding of 
two verhe in the text, and haa vindicated our ancestresace from the charges 
brought agdinet them Aecording to him, the passage shonld be tmnalafed 
as follows: ‘Their treitinent of their wices awd children is simpler (than in 
France), so that throaghout the dlund, whenever any invited guest inters a 
friemd’s bene, the lady of tor house Iota herself be Bissed ly the visitor aa 4 
mark of welcome, And in the streets the English overywhere introduce their 
wives to ther friend And it t no disgrace to them for thea wives and 
daughters to be kassed.’ "Phot this wees tho histerian’s mening is conchisively 
proved by two passages, one of the Corfinte traveller, Noukios,™ wh visited 
England in 1625, and who wrote thut the English “display great simplicity 
ind dheence of jealousy in their usages towards femnles. For not only do 
thnee wld ar of the same family and househoid kies them on the mouth with 
sulitations and embriens, bat eveti thoan too who have never seen them, 
And to themselves this appears br no mene mdecent," Similariy Kraemus.™ 
who ficet vieited Eneland in M97, wroty of the English; ‘They have one 
éisto which cannot be too much admited When you go anywhere on 
visit the girls all kiss you, They kiss you when you arrive; they lise you when 
you go away; and they kik you again when you return. Go where you will, 
it is all kissesy ond, my dear Paustis, if you had once tasted hoe soft and 
fragrant those lipe ate, you would wish to-spend your life here,’ This freedoin 
éf social life, even so Innocent a custom as to introduce one's wife to 4 camal 
anjunintance met on a walk, would nitumily strike o Greek as most extra- 
ordinary, owing to the complete seclusion in which, as we know from: Doukas 
wid others, Byzantine women were kept. Indeed, even to-day there nre 
places in Grosee where the women are not introduced to vieitors, and it is not 
only in Greees thet the independéenes und vaay-gomg manner of the Anglo- 
Saxon girl arouse the Occasional surprise of the foreigner. 

The Athenian writer ddlmite that the French wre A great oil rich race 
with « great opinion of themselves, for they think that ther excel all other 
Western nations. They claim to be the first Western rice wherever they may 
be; but have given up somewhat of that foolish ides since the English ealddued 
their territory and besieged Paris. Of the Hundred Yrars’ War between 
England and France he has something ta say, He mentions the capture of 
Calais by Edward H1. in 1547, and has heard of Joan of Arc, whom, however, 
he supposes to have died in war, Under the name of * the plain of prief* he 
evidently conceals the battle of Axincourt, which hoe had heard pronounced 
and mistook for Cleyrincourt*? Premch thet he eaterms as more refinwd than 

Gp, Meratthe in Hevwd dee Miudes yresuee = Nueciie of Coreyre (Ed Cremer, J, A, 
(EXG5. i M08, who ehows that eteeca ie London, 1841), p. 10. ) 
aorist participle of wen (‘to kis’) and = ™ Eqist, 63. To Anderlin (Ed. Froude, 
oferta, yuaaive infinitive of eter (alan “to 180%). 
le ray "i an 4 P, OL, 09 Avia rillie. 
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Italian; he speaks of the wealth of Paris, and, like Ariosto, «pecially nites 
the wonderful bridyé of Avignon, 

(Jermany he considers the best governed of all Nocthern and Western 
countries, amd invincible, if it were imanimons and directed by one ruler—a 
propheoy falsified ly reeent events, The (ormans are. very warlike and clever 
at mechanical work, and some think that they invented cannon. Ho hua 
heard of the prevalence of duclling among them, and knows about the Gernot 
Order of Knight im Proseia. Prussia, he hue heard, ie nonspiquons for ita 

‘very beautifil and wolordered vities.” Te proime the bravery of the 
Hungurinns; whos languige, lin finds, * resembles no other.” and whoae kings 
ary forelmoors, as they, in foet, lid bein since the extinction wf the male Ine 
of Arpad in 130), About the Bohoinions he thrice pemeks thet ther had 
nly recently cose) worshipping the wun. anil fire, attizihoting ther conversion 
bo Cupistras, the famous Franriscan, wh played stich 4 proininetit part in 
defending Belgmde against the Turks in 1456, just as a woman, St, Nina, 
had eanverted the Georgia, This may perhaps he the form m which the 
rising of tho Bohemian Taborites, a Hurcite sect, who enuuinped upon a 
monntain which they called Tabor, reached the Greek writer ‘The Czscho: 
Slovuk Minister to the Quirinal, M, Kybal, hinmelf a -distinguiabed historian, 
informe me that there is no foundation for tide atrange lewend of aun-worship 
among fie countryman: 

Of all Western countries the author devotes moxt space to Ttaly, about 
which be had collected :uch information either first-hand! or from his brother 
and dthers, Viniee, whose constitution he diserties, dxeels all Italinn eities 
in the myagnifieenes af the jualuces enc in their construction on the sea, After 
Venice the richest Italian city is Florence, being both « conimercial ated an aeth- 
cultural centre; while its inhabitants are thought to wurpass all other Italinns in 
intelligets and its women in beauty. Boloyns, even in thise dave, before 
the conflicts of Communists anil Fasciedi, had @ reputation for terlralence, but 
also for learning. Genoa, whose name he derives not from genw (owing to 
the formu on af tha coat), brat from jaw, We being." the door” of | Italy, lie 
defines aa neither a demoomey nor an anstocracy, but a mixtare of the twa. 
The two great local familins are the Doria and Spmola, but the rulers aro 
neuaily oither-an Adorno or a Fregouo. He realiaes the weakness of mediaeval 
Gienoa—its divewion inte rival parties, one French, one Than Ile Was 
specially well-informed about Milan, although it requires some Ingenuity to 
ricogniad in the dynasty of the Marianyeloy the Vixconti, whoae fepresantative 
thei Wore the tines af Fitippo Maris, wheresa we wadily: discover in the 
Kijmasios bf Verona a Greek fronalation of the Sealiger His translation 
of Fortebtaccio as Bags (‘short’) is lee succesful He hos heard much 
about the Papacy. He believes the legend of Pope Joan, which one of bis 

patridte, Roidés, has made the snbject of porhape the best-known 
Greck novel and he alludes to the prophecies of a certain sage, named Joachim, 
about the Popes, meaning the Ualabrian Abbot, Gioacchino de Flore, who lived 
in the thirteenth century. He gives a curios account of a Coneluve : the 











= Pp. 155, Ane, 425, 403. angrier Historical Rariew (L892), vii, oun Ae 


‘ grand electors * to the Papacy-are the two most powerful families, the Colonna 
and the Orsini, but the Cardinals ponerally agres in choosing some one-who 
an outsider and therefore o pevitril The practice of takmg a new name 
upon eloction he tegards ea a sign of the transformation which comes over 
the elect.. But he is baffled. by the origin of the dispute between Guelphs and 
(Fhibellines. Nor is he always accurate in his papal nomenclature, calling 
‘(Calixtus ITT, * Kusebios? Of Cardinal Bessarion he remarks, that in natural 
intelligence he excelled all the Greeks, thet his judgment, was excellent, and 
that he was second to none in Greek and Roman leagning. Thus, the Turkish 
history of Chalkokondyles is really a surver of Europe from the Greek standpoint, 
shortly after the fall of Constantinople. Like all universal historians, the 
atthor waa variously informed according to the nearness or remoteness af 
the country deeeribed. He ic a first-hand authority for Greece, shows great 
knowledge of Serbian, Bosnian and Turkish afinirs, and has-a fair acquamtance 
with nations farther afield, especially with Téaly. - 

Of hia predecessor, Dexippos, it waa remaried ly Photins that he was 
‘s sceand, but a somewhat clearer, Thucydides’; of our author it may be 
atid that he was a mediaeval Herodotus, although he docs not write in the 
lonic dimlect, hike most Byzantine listorians, he writes in the literary, not 
the vulgar, language, and hus the tiresome and pedantic halnt of calling 
meiaeval mees by ancient names, the Bulgarians ‘ Moesians* and the Serbs 
‘Yriballians'; bat his reader must at times throw classical syntax to the 
winds. With that premise, his language is not diffionlt, but there ia no writer 
in the Bonn edition of Byzantine historiane who has gaffered so much from 
the Infamous Latin transintion appended to the text ‘The Bonn edition of 
Chalkokendyles bears the great namo of Trmanuel Bekker, but the translator 
was not only ignorant of some of the easiest Greak words, but was totally 
devoid of any knowledge of Balkan history and, therefore, unablo to identify 
many of the Slav proper nages which lurk heneath the Greek devlinsions of 
the classically minded Athenian, just as in the modern Groek nowspaper it 
requires some knowledge of foreign politics to make out the names of Weterm 
statesmen and publicists, like Mr. Bonar Law, on the lite J, BD. Bourchier, in 
their Greek dress, or to realise that the Tribune is the Bijaaand the Morning 
Post the Batis Tayvdponos. A new edition of Chalkokondylee with historical 
notes hy some one familiar with Balkan history would throw much bght wpon 
a period of history which, if for the Greek Empire. be substituted the Turkish, 
prescnle o etriking similarity with our own, For the (ireek and Slay states, of 
which Chilkokondyles witnessed the fail, have arisen to fresh life, while Turkey, 
whose triumph he described, has for most practical purposes retired to that 
continent whenve abe came to encamp—for it-was only o long encampaent— 
in the Balkan penizwulk now since 1919, and the disappearance of Austria 
from Bosnia and the Herzegovina recognised a4 hulonging exehwively ‘to the 
Balkan peoples,’ Just a4 the Tberian to’ the Spanish and Portuguese, and the 
italian to the Italians, | | | 

Followmg the practice of Herodotis and Thucydides, Chalkokondyles i 
fond of putting speeches, sometimes of considerable length, into the mouths 
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af histarical characters, These arntions, given textually, ate like the eerheniw 
roports of what passes within a papal conclave or a secret meeting af the 
Supreme Council by «pec! correspandente; they are works of imagination, 
pleasing, no doubt, to the reader, Whit Ties tu Nene the grest talk in the lent 
poren, but not true, They have, however, the udvantage, who not unknown 
to journilists, af enabling the author to put his own vinwe an questions ol 
policy through the medium of seme important personage, whites Mae Genta 
fuanls reaper, just as it is ann) to attrilntte good stories to eminent parsons 
(in many cases incapable of huiving told them), whereme their real parentage 
iv hiumbler. 

Fir is to-day the lavt of the Athenian historinns haa ® message, andl if oe 
this: that the discon of the Eastern Christians and the seliehness of the 
Great Powers b t the Turks inte Europe. and kept them there; and that, 
to use ther own p hraseclogy; it was "fated" than one day they should quit 
it jor their own. continent. Aa the: lute Lord Salishury onee said, Christion 
territory, once emancipated from Turkey, cannot be reatorod to it, botwune 
the Turkish Gitresieinin ins-shown that it cannot govern, as aie others can 
govern, Tacea of mpothor religion, The history of every Balkan State tells 
thy tule and on every wecasion when dipluruncy with ite lolf-tumenree and 
its stop-gap compromises which please no one, neglects the eternal processes 
ol history, the latter lina been proved to he rghit. | 

Wiitiast Arete, 
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Few Greek statues are 60 fnomons as the draped amarbio figure, somewhat 
lancer than life, known tinder the name of * SO oes, ow hich tins been for niany 


Fic, |—S) Gutten Sornociues Howe; 
La SLAP. 





Viurs the oluef ottraction of the Lateran 
Muar (Fjow |, 2), Indeed it was on 
account of this statue, aml on the oces- 
avon Of its diseuvery, that Pone Gregory 
AVI ordered « part of the Lateran Palace 
to be converted into a Museum, wishing 
to provide the Por with & worthy shrine 
of its-own 

Nor is such fame undeserved. 

The calm and dignified attitude, the 
high-spirited! head, the clever and har: 
wioninls atrangémernt of the drapery, the 


corefo), road and supple workmanship 


—wverrthing combines to make our statue 


) tet only a mastermece of Greek art, hut 


the classical type of an Athenian gentle- 
man shown in the bloom of fall nanhoed, 
ashe may have been met with sannterng 
rhont the theatre or agora uw the filth 
cumtury BCs 

Theugli all do not agree that we have 
lier ain Lins dein often mail, the finest life- 
dike portrait wloch las dome down to us 
from Hellenic sculpture, at any rite, sinc 
the first dey of it appearance, artiste 
and archasoligivte have been tnanimene 
inte pram. Cheer wimniration was aune- 
timesoven expressed in dithyrambic style, 
hardly wimitting @ cations cnitiism 
conceruing the lack of individuality in 
the features and expression, «somewhat 
Hiwatrieal touch ni the bearing, a rather 


averdone elaboration in the head-drees and the fnids of the mantle, o superticu] 
renidenna of the tuora! andl intellectual ehuracter. 

Wa shall vee presently how far thease ebrictures are justified, "The purpose 
of thie paper ia not to put forward yet another desthetlc deseription and dis 


ia 
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Of the stator, Tt is merely to test the aecurnoy of ita identification. 


My thquiry bears mly on this: Is this famous: marblo-rightiy called Sophocles ? 
Ou what grounds is it uptially given as a faithiul copy of the portrait, the only 
portrait of the grent poet which iv historically certified—T mean the bronze 


statue set np between 340 and $30 mc. 
in the theatre of Athens, by the side.of 


Furipides ? 4 


on the motion of the onter Leeurgus, 


those of his preat rivals, Aeschylus anual 


A certain amount of mystery still pdvails arsand the date and circumstances 
of tha dixeuvery af the statue, nor js there any agreement ua ta who wae the 
fitst ti point out ite marits, and, if T may say, to christen the child. 

All thet we know is that it comes from the ruins of ‘Terracina, otherwise 
culled Anxur, the old city nf the Volsei, so picturesquely seated at the ontlet of 
the Pomptine marshes, on a high white clit overtooling the passes of te Via 


Appia, Every scholar remembers the line of Horace - 


Turpositium sivia late 


canulentibus Avooe*® Beneath the Hit, in the aukurha arid neighbourhood | of 
the old town, stood many, villas of the Ronn aristocracy: one belonged to the 


Emperor Domitian, im another one Galba was born." 


Our statue is said ta 


have been dug up in the so-called * sand district" (arene) wonth of the canal, 
about a hundred yards south-west fram the anrphitheatte of the Mymmii# 
Did there stand formerly in this place aime pmbliy building (much ox a library 


or Court of Justice) or rather a private villa ! 


We do tit know, and it would be 


well worth while to niake a fresh inquiry am the spot md dig the place more 


The statsae had been lying fot sone years—non sow molt omni—foralen, 
faew downwards, in the courtyard of a house of Terrecina, when. in the spring 


ef 1829, dnring an inspection tour of Pope Gregory XVI. 


the Conte Antonelli, 


am whose ground it had been unearthod, gave it-as a present to the Pontiff. 
So we are reminded by the inscription engraved on the pedestal: FAMILIA 


ANTONELLIA TERRACINENSIS DONAVIT ANNO MDC 


* Toompletely share ihe daulite eaxpresan| 
‘hey Wiewwker (fait. gel Anangen, Da, pp 
[2p 29.) soncemine the iegal inlerper- 
fauon of weormpted pumage in the suony- 
ner ta Sirplectia | Westicrmarnn a fieppdges, 
Po 238 Overbeek: (1b, feouy whial 
arelansloguts have inferend tho existence 
of au obler slatwe ered to Sopihoctes, 
soon after his desih, try Liles aon fophon— 
ef whom, by the way, the feared ceosery 
here Litthe else (hua Mie ail qeaerela with 
hua father, Here ie the text of the MSB, 
ae cotrertod ty Meturke) frye Ti xei rér 
Tel “Akevep (("Aewree Miriteke; Wud 
of Ei. ‘Sohmnit, iavk, Aer, xxxviii. 721 
lepewrrge, ty See fe oer “Aewherwh wepo 
Kelp = tempely Pde Mein. = , , , (dase 
yueciom) (pedis ie” Yueceret cad ela werd 
tie tekeery, This eet to pomit toa eat, 
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ot A Sep leles, het af the hive Ainon, w 
Mato cowed by Senbaches taut meh ay, afew 
hits death, by him eon (Comp. Dyrcurgua L 
Lar. 43: Gers ased wihie—iipieren). | have 
my doutvie afoul the insertion of Tres le. 
The comme tmey bet thud the statue of Aino, 
with ther of Aseluplow were Irth =i up 
near the matue of Chire: eo we wotilil 
have here @ grape gf three etatues ty whe 
tom atre5 ought to he kmeeted befor 
allor reArerie 

2 Se, 4, 36, | 

* Marti vw. 1; Bust, Gathy bh tip 
La Minnie, Trerecine (1554), 

‘Le Henchter, po iit ead PL He 
gives, hownver, fot the dhancvene ihe wrong 
pirtivnlirs above heen ae 
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Now who had pointed out te the generous owners the uncommon beauty of 
this piece of work, Jost, until then, in the masse of the ordinary fgurae palliatire ? 
Who was the first to suggest its being » portrait of Rophioecles? 

Herw our authorities disagree. 

At the Winckelmann birthday feetival celebrated by the Archaeologinal 
Institute of Rome on December (th, 1839, when Marchese Melehiorri tevealed 
to the learned world the sensational discovery, the manquis claimed for himself 
thi double praise of first appreciatmg and first naming the statue, Credit 
for thia waa also bestowed on him ten yeare later by Emil Braun, the Gennan 

chaeolgiat: Prime trai dotti ad sesercare ef apprezzare. On the contrary, 
Father Garrwei, in lis sliert potion of 1841, attributes the merit of having 
recognized Sophocles in the Lateran statue to mn antiquary, or rather a doeuler 
in antiques, called. Luigi Vescovall. Finally, acvording to an oral tradition 
gathered in 1867 by Benndor? and) Behtine, the sculpter Pietro Teneraui is said 
to have heen the firvt to eall attention to the beautifnl worknumahip of the 

We are not oxpressly told that Tenerani was ala the first to vdentify the 
statue, but at any rate he accepted, without controversy, the Propased identificn 
tion, and largely contriboted to propagate it. Infact he was the artivt entriisted 
with the task of restormp the ' Sophocles,’ a task whieh he cared qut with as 
mich skill da taste: The restoration includes the nose, part of thy brows, raght 
cheek, moustache and hatr, the nght hand, the whole feet anda piece of the 
lower flap of the drapery. Tenerani also supplied the serum or volume-case 
laced at the foot of the statue; this last addition may have been suggested 
by the statue of Aeschines at Neples, the resemblance of which to cur marble 
hart heen immediately noticed. However, by adding the yolume-case to the 
Lateran statue pon hig own authority, Tenerani stamped it-iniplivitly we the 
portrait of a‘ man of intellect,’ and, strange to my, certain critics have heen 
thoughtless enough to seek, m this entirely modem detail, an argument in 
favour of the traditional denomination,** 


nas 

Be thie as it may, these points of history offer but an anecdote intertst. 
The main iame in to aecertan on what argments ie buted the ilentificatpom, 
which, since the day when it-was first publicly suggested (December Sth, 1899), 
haa never, as far as. 1 know, been serionsly comtradicted.* 

Ifwe wo through the long series of articles and memoirs published about our 
statue, from the first and thorough study of Welcker (1816) to the most recent 
histories af Grevk portraiture, not omitting the standard works of the Germans 





=" Wholher the errininm waa tightly 
reetortd [a a diffioule question ' 
te Birt (die Mucheulle i der Kum, p. 22) 
thie dove nob appear befor the Helletustio 
ol Solow, on Sper would bare beun ihe 


© Soe, however, Sal Rijnech on Clara, 
fepertre, 1 p. li, PL S10, Na, 35° n'em 
expreed by Proi Hewey im hia fesaone 
am. Grevk cootutne at the Feuhe dew Pemus- 
ar bi. 
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Honndorf and Schine (1867), and the Swiss Bernoulli (101), we cannot but 
bostrick by the natoanding poverty and weakness of the foomlations on whirk 
resid an identification 9o far-reaching in ite oonsequences, 

Let us first set avide such sentimental or purely rhetorieal motives aa the 
“triumphal bearing’ of the stutue, the “ harmonious balanwe ' of features andl 
gesture, the ‘sermne bewuty” of the foe, the friendly expression, the jov and 
prie of lile—all particulisrs whieh, in the prejudiced eves of certain critics, 
clearly expres the ‘complete man,’ the ‘universally beloved snan" that 
Sophotls 4s suid to have been: whernis others have vainly searched this same 
fuceand this aame attitude for any traces of the spiritual life and for the reflected 
glow of the great tragedian’s supreme poetry. 

What shall T gay of the arguments drown from the costume! So eager 
have some crities been to detect a distinctive Sophoclesan feature in the eareful 
and exquisite arrangement of the «dress, that one of them, a Cerman,® msisbedd 
in hie enthusiaam on the wonderful elegance of the sandals, whieh, as we have: 
seen are, aa well as the feet) themeavlvea; ontirdy the work of the Dtalian 
Tenérani | 

Finally, iu greater stress ia to be laid on the fillet, termed! for the porpose: 
toenia, which binds ip the hair. Sane have imagined to see therein tha avmbel 
Of the many dramatic trinmphs earned. by Ropthneles, oF the sign af his fiterary 
kingship, of hia preeminence over his twe grewt rivals Troe tt ie that on the 
authentic images of Sophocles which ? shall divers later on, as well axon the 
busts of Horner, the headband in never wanting. But it how been tightly 
painted out long ago that, on the Lateran statue, the so-called tarwia is nothing 
bot « narrow ribbon, holding together thy abundant locks, as was the fashion 
among Athenian noblemen until the general adoption of short ent hair, More 
over, for the spectator who jooke at our statue in front and from below—and: 
thus it was certainly meant to be viewed —the tiny stripe ie utterly inviaibly | 

What romams then tn favour of the proposed identification? single 
pilpuble argument, indefinitely repeated since the day when Melehiorri first 
stated it: that is, the reseniblanee which ja sipped to exist hetwoen the head 
if our state and a very amall hast in the Sala delle Muse of the Vatioan (No. 492), 
the prowmnance of whicli is the garden del Meuiieawi? (Fig. 3). This Roman 
bust—for it is not properly a Aerm—ends in » sort of shelf, broken an the left 
aide, on which ne can still read the letters .. . OKAHS, that to way, 
considering the available space, most likely SO@jDK ANE. 

Such is. a4 confessed by Wolcker,* the only material hazta on which rests: 
the traditional identification (qusdate dal solo bute Vutieano}. What is this 
basis worth! Exsotly aa much we the protended likeness, Now this likeness 
appears to me, and will appear to every MApTe possessed judge, quite foint nl 
insionificant, [fis nothing more than the family air which, of necessity, exists 
between all unrealistic representations af well-hom Athenians, forty oF fifty 
years of age, curved towinds the end of the fifth century mc. In the series af 


® Amelung, Moderner Cirerone, po TAL, conti; Afuee Pio Clementieg, vu PL 27. 
* Fowrd $778; flrwt yriblibedl by Vie * Awnnls del? fnatiitio, VAd6, p 129 full. 
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the Attic funeral «elue of those times, Tt Ia-easy to find a dozen male lends, 
belonging to tho #eaine type.” and presenting, like the Lateran head and the 
Vatican head, rewnlar fonbusea without anv marked individuality, plentiful hair, 
and @ full beard divided into thick locks. 

To poktulste a special connexion, whether of descent or kinship, between 
two specimens of auch a widely multiplied type, A close comparnaon ought 
to tevea! sre reually charactaristin yrarallels, Now, what we' find ia exucily 
the contrury, Though ental! and af slovenly workmanship, the Vatican bust, 
when care fully examined, ehows features far mote individualised than the 
Latermn feud: The loftier skull gives a more elongated outline; the folds 
of the forehead, more strongly stamped, ora those of un older man; the middle 
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locks. of the beard ere broader, the-eyes more deeply sunk m their sockets, 
the arch ot the brows sonwwhat higher and more pomted, and allthis combines 
to mive the Vatican head a distinetly thoughtful, almost eulley expression, 
sharply contrasting with the lisuglty airenity which pervades the Lateran 
heard. 

Severt| of thee differences have tlroady been noted with hia waual fanness 
and not without dlaquivt by Rernuulli, However, he ended -in conforming— 
though not withott lesitation—tyé the commoti opinian, relying, us hn says, 
‘upon the weneral churacter of the two heads and. wpon certain concormances 
in the arrangement of the hair and beard.’ 1, for my part, can only ses, in 
euch a conclusion, or rather cupitulation, the mighty effect of routine, and an 
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window respect for German infallihility, My own conolisicn, on the contrary, 
9 that there is no reason whatever to suppose that both heads are derived 
from one and the same original, and several reasons to imoliny ty the coutrary. 
So that, even if the poor bust of the Vatican wae the only certified portrait 
of Sophoclea, we would be quite unwarranted in inecribing the same name under 
the Lateran statun, Hot, we we shall ooo, thisie tot the case. To these negative 
arguments | shall now add other reasans, of & positive chiracter, tint will 
help to make the traditional dedyrietion mot owly tompurctaibile, Tot inerpieedtste 
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Hi the Vatican bust ts the pretemled frontmnk man of a senes of anonymous 
heads grouped by fernoulli under the headmg * Sophocles, Lateran type, there 
wxiat, next to it, two other anciomt marbles, 
equally certified aa portraits of Sophocles hy 
insenphions of unioubted wonumeness, 

Qhie iy the wmedillian or marble shield 
(inom eLipects), found m a tonih near tho 
Porta Aurelia, which, from the oll ecillection of 
Fulvio Orsini, passed into the Parnes cabinet 
(Pig. 4). It is muntioned it un inventory of 
the ‘Villa Farnesina dated 1773, and, EB. Q. 
Visconti declares he still saw it there. Since 
then it has unfortunately disappeured, but it is 
known by two engravings, the latter of whirk, 
dua to (alle; seam fariy trustworthy "*; here 
the -abield hears in full the name COOK ANC 

The other documont is a small ler (Fig. 
S), formerly placed in the pordems of the 

fatican and ince 1896 transferred” to te 

Belvedere (Ameling, No. 69 1B), Here the inmeription COSOKAHC t otill 
entirely legibiy; the lead ie-meh worn and damaged, but what remains js 
enough to show a clowe resemblance with the engraved medallion, 

Thos, these two monumente have become mothetr turn the front-rank 
nen of a sine of anonymous replicas, chiistened by Bernoulli “Saphonlis of 
the Fariese typy."™* Anwng them are specially to be noted: (1) two double 
herma, aie in Dreiden, the other in Bovin, in which the heal of Euripides ic 
acsocinted with another head, moat probably that of Sophocles ts and (2) the 
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which we can admire in the British Museum (Fig. 6: No, [851 of Smith's 
Confulimpue). 

The common characteristics of all these honds are, first of all, the very 
conspinnone ' Homere fillet. binding the hair: then, the long moustache with 
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ite two branches falling down te the chin, the forehead furrowed with deep 
folds, the countenance of at least a sexageniry, the dlowneast glance, the 
meditutive aspect: last and chiefly, the pecuhar 
detign af the ovebrowe = first rising sharply, then 
dropping abraoptlhy towards the temples, a stroke 
already hinted at tm the Vatican bust, but here more 
forcibly marked and conterrmg upon the expression, 
to use the words of Fnedenche and Wolters, a * touch 
of grandeur” All these details contrast strongly with 
tie countenance of the Lateran head. whose low and 
wattle remnil er} eyebrows contribute ao much ta the 
expression of benevolence and mildness, mixed] with 
an] [-conaAriuanies, 
Of cotre, auch aod other characteristic differ- 
enves did not escape the keen observation of Rernonili, 
naan 7 nad aces * Height of the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, sare he, 
Marital, ection differs between the twotypes” How then 
was such an impassable gulf to be bridged over? Jn 
lus fixed determination to reconcile all facts, Bernoulli 1m compelled to have 
recoume to a despermte hypothesis: namely, the exiatenc® of fro erin 
portratts of Sophocles, quite independent of each other, which are su ppesend 
to tinve become respectively the fountain-hoads uf the Farnesa nnd the 
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Lateran type. ‘The farmer portrait, representing at eged Sophowles may have 
originated at the beginning of the fourth century, whew the remembrance of 
the poet's ontward appearance was till vivid, The later ‘portrait, more 
strongly idealined, showing a youthfnl Sophocles, is suppobed to have sprung 
up abont fiity years later, as an original creation inspired sot by any 
LOT CMEC AL lic tradition, but by the literary Image. af the qioet on it iin pressed 
ite! upon the minds of a younger generation, Other archaeologiyts, going 
till further in their previseness,” give usas the ancestor of the Farnese type 
ho xtatue of Sophocles ereeted by his son lophon, and a2 the ancestor of the 
Lateran type, dither the Lycurgus statue or « supposed work of Silanion.™ 

lt is weless to dwell on the arbitrary and improbable charactor of all 
thes supposition: That is romande, not history. The statue of Tophon, 
as we have bean, iva myth; that of Sdlanion, a dream, as tothe statue of Lyour- 
wus, the only one duly testified, we lave no reason to bielieve thiit this artist 
tried to idvalise in it more than usual, snd specially to dip Sophocles in a bath 
of youth, when we eee how faithfully the contemporary statue of Euripides 
reproduces the worn-out countenance of the phil pher-poet, when we know 
that nothing wus deeper engraved in the memory of the liter Athenians than 
the eplendid old age reached by Sophocles in which be had stil) reaped 40 many 
triumphs. All m all, it would have-seemed aa unfitting to Topresent im the 
theatre of Dionysos a youthful Sophocles as, in our own days, to set up in the 
Tlisdtre Francaiv at Paris a Victor Hugo aged thirty or thereahouti. 

The only thing to be gathered from Bernoulli's intricate discussion, bs His 
candid confession, which IT quote in his own words: * The Lateran Sophocles 
gives the idea, not anly of a younger man but of yuile anather person altogether 
than the Farnese Sophocles” And! again: "Tt is whet against roy will that 
T have come to this conclusion. Elsewhere, | lave disputed, as a thing beyond 
analogy or probability, the hypothesi« of several distinet types for one and the 
same perscem. Tf alwe in the present case such a theory were to be dinpoded of 
as inndinissible, the miatake ought to be looked for, aot in the Farnese, but io the 
Lateran type. ee 

Flere at last we are touching the trath.. Berneulli, a# one sees, way an the 
way to it; he onty lacked courage and independence from his German masters 
to grusp it. We need eurely nob.show the same scruples. Having proved, 
on the ony land. thut the Farnese type (Orsini medallion, Belvedere berm) 
certainly represents Sophocles, on the other hand, that this type is practically 
irreducible te that of the Lateran etatue we shall simply draw: the inference 
thst this last representa qmathey person than Sophocles, Or, to put it in other 
and found thet all unsund, we may conclude that it ie nothing more than one 
of the most remarkable instances of literary pontfamam in the story of classical 
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So far we have pulled down the old fabric: the question is now to rebuild. 
Ifthe Lateran statue is not Sophocies, whons, then, does it represent ? 

In approwching thie new problem, Fo shall net begin with sonsiderations 
Ol likeness, which are. often fallacious, expecially when we have to deal with 
effigies designed a long time post morten. Let as remember the words of the 
elder Pliny ¢ poriwnt denderia won tradites voltue2* The right method, when 
we hove the rare luck to deal with» tull-aze statue, i to endeavour to determine 
first of all from the general attitude to what group, to what socal or intellectual 
clase the person represented belonged. Everybody knows what high importance 
and aubtle significarioe the Grvek artist Iuid on the veneral aspect, tle garb, 
cet eres iope ets Sake as moans to express the clas, profession, 

That we have before ww public monument, 4 statue set up fora remarkable 
citizen, cannot he doubted. But to what social category df public men did 
thie great citizin belong? He cannot be a general—for thon he would wear 
militery clowk and helmet—not « philopopher, who would dres and pose 
with far less ostentatzon. Neither can he be a poet, by it Sophocles or many 
other, and it ie incredible that so many have made the mistake. 

Let ta review the rather numerous figures of Greek poets represented in 
anoent art, which have been collected by Otto Jahn, Sieveking and others. 
Moet of them are shown seated.17 ‘If the poet is standing he i usually playing 
the- lyre, like Sappho nnd Alraeus on vases, oles: the arte wanted ta show 
him etaygering in drunkenness, like Anacreon. 

Aso rule, he is chararterised hy same aceessory, indicative of his calling: 
thus the burtites of the Leshian poeta, or the musk which the Ruripides of Nupls 
holds in hie hands. The heud hus. thoughtful expression, the look tumed 
towards the inner world, asin te portraits of Euripides and Aechylns, praised 
towards the world above, ax in the face of the blind seer Homer, that admirable 
creation of the Rhodian school, 

Do we find (he slightest analogy between all these figures and the personage 
af the Lateran statue, with his solemn pose, his alight corpulence, bia arched 
chest, hie arms wrapped up in the folds of the Aimation, and, above all, with 
that proud head, slightly thrown back, and that glanee neither downeast nor 
upriiaed, still less dreaming, aa my countryman, Collignon, fancied, but looking 
straight before him with an pir of authority, Alinest of eorumand? No, thia 
man is facing an widience, which we tust funoy standing in the distance or 
seated on several tiers of benebes: hence the direction of the glance rises eome- 
what above the horizontal, in order te reach the spectators perched on the 


prrohiiern, Mormarer nmuler- ite slovenly ive. Vat, zxcv, ih, 

Workinknahiy, in which olf dhetinekive Mt Reliefs af Koeripidey fn Conatanti- 
teaturce are blared, we have nevertholoss niple, of Monsnder in the Lateran; elatuc 
boticed whore srveml details, experialiy the of Poswidippoe (Vetinan), Mowohion (Naples), 
design of the eyebrows, showing-cliararters Sappho  (Conutuntinupile, mentioned: by 
more ghin to the Farnese series than to 3 Christodorws), ote. 

the Talerny atutus, 
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upper sedts, Such an attitude does not suit 4 meditative pera, & solitary 
thinker, a poet abeorbed by his mental vision, not ie it the Wearing af a prophet 
(nome chi profefista), as Welcker once thought. [ft is, euniply and distimetly, 
the attitado of ati orator, conjured wp in his characteriqtio gesture, addressing 
or ubont to aditrese the crowd gathered in the nyx or mm the theater, which 
is listening to hom, breathless, attentive and already conquered. 


VI 

Here then we have the first word of the riddle, for such an evident tenth 
needs only utterance m order to convince. We have certainly bofore wy an 
orator, an, let ne:add immediately, an orator of 
the good! old time, ae is proved hy the costume, or 
rather tiv the fashion. of wearmg if. 

Troe it ie that tho poatinre and the styl of 
drese—hoth anne wrapped ui in tie mantle, the 
left arm bent back behind the hip, the right hand 
laid on the chest and supparted by the broad folds 
from which emerge only the finger tips—this 
ensemble ia not by itself charactertstic of « calling: 
moh wae, to quote Welcker again, the normal 
department of a well-bred Athenian in the fifth 
century B.c.,"" who, ence properly, wrapped in. his 
mantio, would have mada a case of conscience of 
disturbing « single fold." 

But suél o manner of wearing the dress, 
customary in the fifth century 1e,, waa thoroughly 
antiquated in the pext century, Ib continned in 
lige only Ta the one cif hovs, for whom it remuane! 
a mark of decency and good bearing™ # muy lie == 
Hlustrted, for instance, hy the fine ephebie statue wea. Nae a RIM 
from Eretrin (Fig. 7). Not so with the grownup, Aneexs, Nantoxan Miser 
People were surprised when they saw a man like | | 
Phocion clinging to the old custom and for ever keeping his arm wrapped iti 
his Aesenteont * 

In particular, aa far az parliamentary manners are concarmed, that attitude, 
which had been the fashinn or even the rule, of orators in the filth century, 
wae in the fourth discanied aa an affectation of archaiam. Save Aeschines in 
his speech against Timarchas (343 nc.)@: ‘The alder orators, Pericles, 
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Themistooles,: Aristides the Just, were so careful of propriety that to speak 
with the arnt (ntade the manth: asm all do towndinya™ seerned to then on 
il+nennered thing, and one which they al) refrained from doing.’ So it is 
only the orators of the old age thot Quintilian allndes to when he wntes ™: 
‘prorum Grachinm, seul Graccorwm, teste continebatur, In the fourth century 
oof all oritors were quite as unceremonions as Timarchus, who actually threw 
his mantle away and spoke ina plain tume. Slost of them were content with 
the attitude which we notice m the statues of Demosthenes, derived from the 
orginal of Polveuctus: they rolled the upper part of the Aiwetion around their 
waist ond threw oup the ond of the flap over their left shoulder. so wa ta leave 
their breast baw, thet i to say, merely clothed with the tonie; the rglt uri, 
quite fren, was used te punctuate the apeerch with 
appropriate gestures (Fig. 3). 

This is the arrangement which Aristotle has in 
mind in the work 40 happily restorad to the world hy 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, when he writes that (leon wns 
the firet to addrese the people with his mantle * nsed 
as belt (or sash), = whereas the former orators 
had observed deoorum,*? which ‘decorum * consisted 
proceely in keeping the anm in the mantle and under 
ho pretence disturbing the folda. even in the moat 
peat hietic priacages of ia speech: sun was still the 
practicn of Pericles, as is expresl notiosl by 
Piuturely, qvite in Agreement with Acechines,™ Rut 
after the Peloponnesian war the new fashion tni- 
versally prevailed 

Such heimg the case, it seems hopeless to seek 
for the motel of curstatne among the orators of the 
fourth century. There w, however, one notable ex- 

uu. -4-—Dunnetuenecs. CPtion tobe considered. Among these orators there 

Varian. was one, and only one, who eometrmes spoke in 

public, attired according to the ancient fashion; this 

wee Avechines I aay (sometines) betanee he himself at first seeme to have 

danally conformed to the more recent inode, a# above quoted: “ea we all do.’ 

Mut we eee, by other evidenoe, that Aeschines occamonally made « pomt of 
reviving on the tribune the classical attitude of which he had sung the praise. 

In the speech on the Palwe Embassy (54) #.c.) Demosthenes, alluding to 
the same passage of the speech neainst Timarchus, exclaims: ‘Such ia the 
tale that Aeschines told the jndges, and he even mimicked the attitude thus 
desetibed by him; ' and further: ‘the question ae not, Aeschines, to speak 
with the arm m your mantls, but te carry ouf your embassy in that modest 
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way. ™ Lastly, bo the De Corona?! hn cnlla hia opponent * that fine statue, aid 
commentators have rightly Interpreted these worda as an irewical allusion to the 
old-fashioned bearing, the soley posture, the uliocet motionless artitucde which 
‘Avachines sometimes affected on tle tribune, and which most likely he had still 
more cultivated and exaggerated since hia famous outburst agamat Tima rele. 

So wo understand why the sculptor who inmortaliaed the fnaturne at 
Avechines in the statue of which a copy wae found at Hereulaneum * (Fy 4) 
lid repres ented hrm in the classical attitide with which hia pane was aseoclates! 
The stutuo of Naptes is draped oxnotly like that of the Lateran, though with 
somewhat mor simipherty: Aeachimes ts standing atill, whores the orwtus 
of the Laterin la speaking or about-to speak. 

The fatnily dir of the two statues ia: Too striking 
to have eacuperl the notice of commentators. Most 
of them, from the first, have dwelt on it, and the 
only astonishing fact that, have recognised itl 
orator in the motionless figure of Naples, thev 
failed to recognixe ane, far more plainly, in the 
statue of the Laberun, whick seeme to move 
towards ws and almost to apen ite lipe! 

But, I hasten to say, the tesemblance im eca- 
fined to the attitude: Lf we compare the heads af 
onr two statues, there ie not the alghtest poseihility 
thatthe Lateran statue should represent Aeschimes. 
Look at the full, feshv face af tha latter, as it 1s 
distinctly shown ae well m the efatue at Nuples ea 
in fhe imeviied Vaticon berm which served: to 
identify tu full-size wffigy, We hive before ue a 
modern politician (to use a word of Colliguon) | - 
trying tia lrwphe oA calm Phar friendly erul Patiala Hin D—Aperes Erie 
na possible, bit without a touch ¢f pride or real ee ora 

) NAPLES AM Gee Mm. 
grandeur. Look af the Loteran statue and 
ineasnre the difference: As hoe been wittily eaid,* next to thie meio | Load 
Sophocles, Avschines looks like @ Sourpeos hy the side af a Eing. 

Now, as Avachines was the owly orator in the fourth century to keep np 
the ancient warl, we muat dismiss the fourth century altogether and go farther 
back to find the original of our atatue, that ts, before the innovation of Ubon, 





Vo 


(‘an it possibly he an orator of the fifth century n.? We need only yo 
thringh the lst of the leaders of the Athenian people, given by Ariatotle™ 
toe know thin nontrary. 
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All great orators of that period, with the sole exception of Ephialtes, who 


cannot be taken into account, were, at the same time, illustrious warriors, and. 


this lust quality overweighed so much, in general opinion, the merit of eloquence 


that, if they hud been gratified with public statues, these great statesmen: 
would certamly have been mpitesented clad with the clowk and helmet of the 


stratequs. But, az a matter of fact, we know by the distinct evidence of Demo- 
athenos thet no.such statue-wne ever erected to an Athenian Commander, before 
that of Conon, 

Thus, we must-teke a new stop backwards and extend our mquiry to thie 
sixth tentury Bic. 

Here we mwuvet with two: posalile famosa: Cleistlenes and Solon, Bat, 
though mode: 
Athenian democracy, for the Athenians themaelves his fame was quite thrown 
into the shade by that ol Solin: no «tetue of Cleisthenes is ever mentioned. 

Bolan, in the wyos af the fourth-century Athenians, sssunied otmdually 
the shape of a national hero, af a kind of second Theseus, All existing laws, 
evun theee which were certamly tiuch younger than his time, were given under 
kis nume, The constitution he had framed, so moderate and verging on 
plutecrcy, was held for the groundwork of the now restored democracy, 
Althongh no documents of his oratory, but only of his poetry, lied survived, 
tezend made him the prototype of a great popular orator. For‘all these reasons, 
it wae natural thet his statue should be erected m some outburst of national 
gratitude, and such was actually the case, 

Wo know of two public statues of Solon, both in Wronze, which were 
set up in the cours of the fourth century mic. one in the agora uf Athens, 
in front of the Stag Paseiie (Cverbeck, 1308-1401), the other in the agora af 
Salamis (Overbeck, 195-1397), either because this island wee enpposed to be 
his birthplace, or because his fiery exhortatiom: had driven the Athenians to 
reconquer that valuable possession. 

Of the statue in Athens we know nothmg, not even ite exact dates* 

Conceming the statue m Salamis, which seoms to have been the older 
and more famous of the two, we have definite infurmutinn. 

Aeschines,-ufter having recalled, in a passage already quoted, (hw eustam 
of ancient orators of speaking with thetrann wrapped up in the mantle, proceels 
thins : ie 





"Ami of that fact I tan pive fou « striking proof. You have all of you, 
[ suppose, crossed over to Salamis and looked at te statue of Solon. So you 
could all bear witness that in the agora.of Salamis, Solon is figured with hie arm 
itmide hia mantle; "* this, Athenians, i¢ «record and a likeness of the sttitads 
which Solon obuseved when he wed to address the people of Athens," 
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From this passage, we can immediately draw two weighty oc ices + 
_ (2) In the statue of Salamis, Solon wae shown in the posture of an old: 
fashioned orater, lis arma entitely wrapped up in the himation, that la, exactly 
like the statue of the [ateran. | : 

(2) If Aeschines, wishing to suppert by » jlastic example his destription 
and praise of the stately bearing of thy oldér orators, is compelled to go as far 
hack as Solon and his etatuw in Salamis, the inferance is, that at thiw date (345 
nc.) ther existed in Athens wo other public statue representing # stateeman 
in that attitude, and thut even the statue of Solon in the city, whinh wns most 
likely « copy of the Salamis one, harl not yet heen cust. 


If we know from Aeachines the pose of tho Salanus statue, and from 
Diogenes Loertins the epigram which wus inscribed on the base,“* we owe to 
Demosthenes a valuable piece of information concerning the time of its erection, 
Let us reopen the epeech on the False Enibaasy (S11 x2¢,) Demicsthanes 
charges Aeschines,; among other misdemeanours, with lia ving deceived the 
Athenians-by giving them |in the aforesaid spesth ogainst Timayohus), as an 
authentic proof at the bearing of aiclont orator, the statue of Solon in Salamis. 
He cortinues thoa: "Anil vet the people of Salumnia tell as that this statues 
has not been standing there for tore than fifty years, whereas 240 years havo 
himself, who seleuted that attitude, int even his grandfather, waa wot a oon- 
temporary of Solon,’™ The fifty years or so, nlapeed between the apeech on 
the False Embassy and the casting of the statue of Salamis, bring us, for the 
latter, to about the year 301 Bc, | 








nei iencr 





Vit 
Let wi halt a moment to draw some inferences from these well-proven 
1 think T have shown: 


(1) That the Lateran statue represents, nota poet, bit an orater: 

(2) That this orator, by reason of hie dress and attitude, most have lived 
before the Peloponnesian War; 

(3) That none of the famous orators of the firet two parte of the fiftli 
century had obtained in Athena the honour of a public statue: 

(4) That among the older orators, Solon. is the only one of whom literary 
tradition mentions a public statue existing m the middie of the fourth century 
B.C. i.¢ the time below which we cannot place the origitial of the Lateran 
etitive: : 

(5) Thet overwhelming wvidencs proves the statue whieh pose im the wen 
of Baligmis to hove represented Solon dmctly in the posture and dress of the 
Lateran marble, 


This series of facts leads of necessity to the conclusion. that we possess in 
= Diog. Tn. i. 62) 1 DW fides fey. 301. = 
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the Lateran atatoe a faithfol oopy of the Salaminian statue of Bolom. 1 aay 
a copy, because the Latermn statue if in marhle, wheres the statue of Silauiis 
waa m bronze; we are told so'distinetly by the anonymow sophist  whove 
speech Cormshiacus has crept into the collection of Dio Chrywostorms’s lectures. 
Citherwixe, one might be not disinclined to follow the opinion of same antiquaries 
who, in n their rapture over the Lateran statue, have gone so far as to see in it a 

mal Certumly it would be vain to seek in tte technical execution 
any of these artes (a0 [olacious, in that period) which point to a brome prote- 
type. Novertheless, | think that rost canioiscurs are right in considering, 
even for purely archnedlogica! reusems, our statue asa copy, though an excellent 
one, The back, with the exception of the head, iz carved in a somewhat 
sammury fasion, waggnsting that, in ite grigmaél alle in Terracina, the atatue 
stood before a wall at to w fiche, Sieh was oot the ease of public statues 
set up m the fourth century ue. and, in particular, of the Salamis statue, 
which we must fancy rising in the very middle of the murket-place and visible 
irom all endes: 

On the other hand, no archaeologist will be surprised not to tmd ina statin 
of the fourth century, designed abour 200 years after the life of the pereon 
represanted, tha archaic type of countenance or dress, which an artist of our own 
time would lave striven tu lend te Solon. Considerations-of jnatone or local 
colour were quite alien to Greek classical art: So the sculptor. who. of course. 
hed no duwuments whatever concerning the phynical appearunce of Solon, 
was wisely content with giving him the somewhat j waliced figure of a well- 
hor Athenian af his own tine, the dress and attitude of the * old orators * in 
general, and the etately, though friendly, expression which hefitted the * Father 
of the Fatherland,” the man whow verses teem with love of his countrymen 
and justified self-conscionsness, 

‘A comparison will best express my feelings. 

Under a copy of Michael Angelo’ Mosea, a philanthropist of our own days 
liad ones these worda engraved: ‘To the greatest of law-grvers.’ Solon was 
sereuet hing like an Athunian Moses. Those who are inchned to sneer at his ides! 

by an ortist of the early fourth century are the came who, in the 
presence of the lmumartal creation of Michael Angelo, would only think of crrticis- 
ing the Jowelike attitude, the eaperhuman bani and the cataracts of a fuvinl 
heard 












ix 
Let us now, before proceading further, approach the problem by another 
| said above that, ih posthumous statues of this land which are not really 
portraits, too much strest need not he laid on iconographic details or questions 
of likeness. Nevertheless, it appears that onve a physical type was fixed by » 





“ Dio Chrys) xxxrit, (1, 205, Jind, 1 (es Aeschines lod his audience to bollewes 
Cverbeck, 1397); This tim, sho bad of he Contr pemary mith Salon: ra de 
vertainty never seo the tater, belleves Zadauin yedwott horde ody wot pered, 
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masterpiece for the features of « great-man of the past, it was faithfully copied 
from femenition to generation, aa we see by the hists of Homer and Socrates, 

Therefore, the hypothesia developed above would be strmigihewel if we 
could adduce it ite frvoura monument alhowmg thy same lines os the Lateran 
bead and inscribed by the ancients thimeelves with the name of Solon. 

T bellevo this to be the cose. [nthe Mosenum degli (fics in Florence (Sala 
delle [mserizions, 257)" thete shunds 
or father ston! « fine her af Pentel 
nierble (Fig. 10), at present (Spring 
1922) exiled for some reason of 
ftminsiian man Almost maccesible 
stors-room. ‘This her hears the 
LEStrTption m late Roman acript ; 
COAWN O NOMOGETHL, the genn- 
meneas Of which t9 warranted by the | 
vcs experienced of judges, [* po lesen 
Kaibel. 

Now the head of thie herm, very 
Slightly restared] (nose, knot of the 
ribten), 2 .0of only, os it has been eomi- 
times said, distantly aimilar,” bot, m 
the words of the exndil Bernoulli,™ 
practically identical with that of the 
Lateran atatue, If the onginal of the 
herm, #4 it ia natural to wpe, be 
the Saluinia etatue of Salon, wo live 
lire & dotumentary prool that the 
Lateran statsan Sys foam thr meine 


Adienian ee ives. Sich is Tae this | 
conclusion: which wonkl have been 
drawn by Eni (hitrind Vieoomti, the 
only echolar who hes hitherte published 
this term © (in ati omdifferent meray: 
mg), if he had nok died. twenty years Pit. |0.—Hea or Bones, Fiooescm, 
before the find of Terracina eri 
Unfortunately, though the geiming- 

ness Of the instripbhon, sn tloughtlpasly prt in doutt by the Gennun Bean, 
is HO longer disputed today, another (German, DMitechke, who. dlose ir 
examined this work, (leclopee that the hiisaal, as te eo often the Chea, loss rot 
belong to the lowly; aml that the marble.of the latter has even been piven 
a Colouring ty match with the tint af the heal. Huying succeeded in seeing 








) Thlteelike, sevihe Aildwerie, ete, Li «Pow |, UL 3A am! Si. 
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the hem lately, though by very unfevourable light, can only express my 
reemmnt with Thltechke’s opinion. However, admitting that bust and 
head axe nod-ot the aame material, they may very well have belonged to each 
other from the beginning; or-elie, they may have been assembled in chissi¢al 
times by.o learned amateur, who knew, from other sources, that this was really 
the traditional head of Solon: I realty see no other explanation of the present 
combination of lead and herm. So there is no reason whatever for putting 
the case, aa is sometimes done, "the head of Bophocles on a herm of Rolon! _ 
Curiowil ronbogh, there existein the Villa Albani a head of the same type ™ 
under which las been placed a erm, undonbtedly modern, but equally inscribed 
with the tame of Solon, Bernoulli supposes that this ' forgery ' was muggested, 
in. the weventeentli or eghteenth century, by the genuine inaeription of the 
} me bust. Tt follows, at-any tate, that in theese days, hefore the discovery 
of the Lateran stutne, most antiqnaries ugreed to put mnder the name of Solon, 
those bearded, filloted, idealised heads, which Bornoulli has sroopred under the 
fallacious denomination * Sophocles of the Lateran type.’ And we now know 
that these antiquuries were right. 











Ss 

Lot ua return to the original of the Lateran states. 

We hive seen that it dates from shout 391 no. ‘Thie agrees much better 
with the etyle of the extant work than the date of circa 330 wageested by the 

imaginary connexion with the "Sophocles ® of uyourgus. Lf, indeed, in the 
humane countenance, In the rather elaborate, not to say fastidions, elegance 
of the drapery, we feel already, as if were, the approach of the refed age of 
Praxitelos, on the other hand, the solemn pose the severe outline of the whole 
figure and yven certain charnctertstin details of the fare (as, for instance, the 
broail aml <trony swelling of the lower eyelid), connect ont stitue very elowely 
with the lofty art of the fifth cmntury. It belongs to that transitional period 
which intliacls everal of the mont adnitrable sepulchral steloe of the Ceramicus, 
the wyerage date af whieli is fixed by the year, exactly known, of the Dexilecs 
Taonnment (394 1c), 

Are we te stap ont maairy her, or may we go further and atteprpt to tind 
oat the anthor of the statue as well as tts date? Here a happy cescovery of 
Wiheta Klem will relieve me of long angument. As for back ae 1SUS. in « 
short contribotion to the Branoe Vindoboneneis,” that German acholar ddis- 
cussed a text of the elder Pimy,"' mentionme among the worl of bronze by 


© Gdom critics may wonder at the thap “ Villa Albani, Cotice Howe, No. 731 





af draporw wilh lange ihowri the lets 
Shoeulsior wel wok corntinwed oo eho right 
Feist (Y | blue aamrenas ea rmmgueciaire? Appears 
om the bet of “Antithence” | Ningilew, 
0154), whinh @ of ome block; (2) med 
likedy the right ahonkder (lof) freon the 
apechator) haa linen laully reetored, mnil 
shralil he eyiarer, alvewring « lat of diaperry 
bwisted hound the neck aa an the Euripides 
berm (Naples ALE), 


(Benoit. 9 107, No, aj 

© Thess are. in addition to the Flormnie 
ani) Albent Kirma, two erm of the Capital 
(Sekt ded Filonefl, 24 aol 24), one with 
the moter ineeription MINAAPOC anil fi 
Luredtas bog fey Fee, |W treet itchawdlugren, 

* Keane, j. 162. Substantially pepeo- 
toeetoin hm Prenivds, p. de and his 
Gewchichts dar grishlichin ute. i. 29. 

“xaxiv. 37; Overbeck, 1157. 
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a¢—the elder of the two seulptiors of that name—a sintue thus 
desoribed ; contionantem many ¢lats, persone in incerto est By an emendation 
8 felicitous wa obvious, by merely snpposing the omission af ane repeated letter, 
instead of rrany alate, Klein verites maw welata, and he finde thus in this 
contionana or cyopevar ati official orator, his urm in the roantle; é¢, in the 
attitaie of the Solon of Salamis. ‘The comejdence, ag well in the subject ae 
is thi date, le a0 perfect that Klein did not hesitate to identify th conionane uf 
Pliny with the Solon of Salomie, whose further identity with the Lateran 
"Sophovles " he, however, tailed to perceive. 

Ricin’s theory met with contradiction.™ Tt has been objeeted that ifthe. 
contionane were the famone shatun of Salieiis: it would not be eaky te) understand 
why the compiler adda > * the parsin representod id uncertain,’ ‘One ean answer 
with Klein himsulf by reminding the reader of the controversy wiyred between 
Aeschines and Demosthenes converning the genuineness of the portrait uf Solon, 
te whether the seulptor had the opportimity af knowing and ruproducing the 
features of hie model. That disewesion, which had passed into the rhetorical 
evhools, may well have been deformed little by littl, so as to become, in 
Pliny's notes, a controversy concerning the identity of the person represinted. 

It inay alo be arswered—and for my part I shonid prefer to anawor— 
that thn statne of Salamis, as many other bronzes, was ultimately taken dow 
from. ite pedestal, and curried away to adorn an Hoellonistio reaidenon or a palace 
of Rome. Then the basia, with the inscription utill preserved by Diogenes 
Linertiys, remained standing é sft, as was, for instance, the case with the ntatape 
of Sappho by Silanion, which Vorres wtule from the Prytaneum in Syracuse,” 
The statue thus became anonymotia, though still inseribed with the sinatra 
of Kephisimlotos, and henceforth, in the inventories of the quaestorm or in the 
works on archaeilogy, it was, like so many states of athletes which had under 
fone the mime adventure, merely designated by the gesture of the personage : 
‘the orator with hia arnt wrapped ip.” 

Ailmitting this, the emendation of Klein really seems convinomg. Not 
only is the reading of the MSS.. elata manw, of rather dubions latmity,™! but 
the geetare which it indicates, that of an orator speaking with his arm upllftial, 
is unknown in Greek art and literature It is only met with in the fuperiul 
Romen period, and oven then seema specially reserved for the dllonitio of the 
commender-in-chiel: thus we see it given on sever) monuments to the 
emperors, or to certam ‘warlike divinities snch us Mare and Minerva®® Ty 
Greek art, on the contrary, the uplifted arm is only und always the expression 














if amavement™ Even in more recent times, when the oratot’s arm waa 
= Mikihhiofer, Gurl, who, la wor Tit (Viatirnn); Gallienus on Himlile, gee 
ailopted by Callignes (iL 184) eho, huweeer, Cerne Sipil, Geharion, p. HER ‘The weringe- 
tal net dire the necessary mforonce. ture wt Florence ia of dombtful lntesyrpeba thor, 
= Cheers, Fern We 67, 126 (Overtock, Sen the Murmywe of Myron, the Hiatus 
1953). voor. the Herarkie caer of Aertos, ute; 


4 norco would be the proper work, Sen,  Vainly vid Milchbofer try to fed a opaber 
Woweter, Auris, expl 2 3; obi bh Ube Arredion polit, adh Mic, wi, OT: 
priepere dextrg. | Sttal, fio, wed. 

“ Stet of Aigretue (AP rimperts), P 
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disengaged from the clopk and remained free for gesticulation, Quintilian, follaw- 
ing, ag it seems, later Greek thetors, ridicules the barrister who mises hie arm 
ad tectum.® 

It ia therefore unthuinkahin that, in the beginning of the fourth century Bc. 
Kephisodotos should have represented_an official orator In. suchan attutnyde. 
This is so clear that certam commentators before Blein supposed Pliny or his: 
suthority to hawe bean guilty of misinterpretation. Poor Miny waa accused 
of having mistaken a personage in the act-of prover for an orator; ** but ieven 
prayer in Greek life and art does not admit of that gesture. 

On the other hand, the expression many velafa, though not enpported, aa 
far os [ am wware, by an bdentinal instance, finds cloeo purallele in Latin htera- 
tur.” At any mite, bivtHoatig is muore natural than 
i suppose a feueeg felafd im the figure carved by 
Kephiselotos, nothing more natural than the olerical 
error of the Plinian oopyiets, familiar with statnes of 
emperor mising the arm ond unfamiliar with Greek 
orators wrapped up according to the ancient fashion, 

Let me add that the dete which we have ascer 
Mined for the erection of the Solon-statuo in Balamis 
[S01 -ni:) agrees perfectly with the imown deta. of 
the artistic activity of Kephisodotos, Ths alélesi 
teetified work (Overbeck, L141) & the alter in bho 
temple of Zena Soter in Peirunus, which appears to 
have ben dedicated after the battle of Cnidua (904 
#.¢.), the most recent don (Overbeck, 1140) i a 
statue in a temple of Megalopeilis, a ety founded in 
Sora #6," 

We cannot determine the dute of luis famous 
croup of the goddess of Prane; nursing the mtant jod 
Pintes, which has come down to ua in the fine roplion 
of Munich.” This beautiful statue was, until tow, 
the only evidence that we esos Of the manner 
ol Kepliaidotes: the drapery with tte flotel Folds, the full am! dignifird 
proportions still keep his gtyle elike to the tradition of Phidias and the tora 
of the Erechthelon; bit the motherly motive, the sweet and friendly coun- 
tenance af the gocilees inelining her Hewil towards the child, alresd 9" juromiises 
the Hurmes uf Olympia, the anbject of which, as is wall known, Kephisodotes 
had ubed anticipated. 
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By hae-style,’ Collignon tnost pustly writes" he is a couservative, respect- 
ful of the past; by the natore of the subjects hy treats, by the feeling which 
pervades them, he may already be reclamed arnong the interpreters of the new 

That appreciation applies almost word for word to the statue of the Lateran 
and confirma, if confirmation is necessary. ita attribution to Kephteedotos. 

Thus, thanks to the discovery of Klein, eupplomentod by our own identifiea- 
tion of the Latetan und Salatnis wtatues, we are now onabled to illustrate be a» 
now fod wplendid instance the talent of the gifted artist, who son and pupil 
seems to have been Praxitelen Already lmown aa the creator of the fins 
monutnental allyories] group, Kephisodptes now also appears aa the anthor 
of the fret and finest commemorative portrait statue in the history of Grwk 
sculpture. Ani by a curious coincidence, the man to whom Christian: art is 
indebted for the prototype of the motherly Madonna ix the same who gave 
ve the noble prototype of the "dooter’ Chriet, that law-giver of tho oarly 
Middle Ages (Fig. 11)“ 

Hellenio echolare will perhaps relinquish with regret the illusion of possessing 
a life-sized portrait of their favourite tragic poet, tut I hope they will find some 
comfort in recovering. or rather recognising, a new work by the great master 
who stands out more and mores as the herald of a new dawn of art, as the real 
link between the divine Midias and the divine Praxitelea. 


“a abd 1. Isa. 

The ld hyputhesio, feel an the 
nao of on of Proxitelia'’s sot, la more 
likety than Furtwitigie’s theory, which 
make Kephindotes the aller Leather of 
Praxitolea Ff soch oua the com, why 
shotikl historians Give Phocionaa the Erothmrs 
ay of Kephienfdiee ([Phit. “Pao. 10) 

rather shan of the far more fumous Praxi- 
tales ? 

* Comper, aanong others, in Bymntine 
rrory ap Cahbor, Monga, rv. 73, = Agurw 
is the teomotery of Prostertalip, anothirr 


Soudpture, Fig. 1), eto, 


one on A garoophagua of the fourth sensory 
et Clerc) (Meme twee quintet ly Hrdhler, 
Don chr, po 0d, who aplly compares 
thom with tho Latecwn utatiu}, the Chr on 
a sertophegus of the ‘Sider type 
io the Berlin Musoum (Post, History of 
~ Beéhler shows thas 
thid some type wae adopted tir ihe [gure 
of Boddha on early Greco-indian monw- 
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Tar vase reproduced on Pl. Uf, and in/ Figs. 1 and 2 was sold by Mes. 
Sotheby in the putonmr of 1019, and ja now in the collection of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst of New York. [t is nbroken and well proserved, The 
height i sixteen inches and @ hall, aay forty-two centimetres, Photographs 
of both sides were published in the sale catalogue; ! but tho drawings from 
which Pl, 1. has been made have not been pobtisted before. 

The shape of the vase is not a common one. [tis a land of aephoers: 
and I use the word amphora, unqualified, to cover all those types in which thie 
heck passes into the hady with w gradual curve; instead of being set sharply 
of as hu in the neck-amplome, in the amphora of Punathenaic alape, and 

Three type: of wmphora were used by the makers of red-figured vases, 
Type A,* which has Hanged handles and a foot in two degrees, is used by black- 
figure pointers as early ne the middle of the sixth century, isa fxvenrite with: 
the painters of the archaio red-figuted period, and dizappeare about 40, 
Type B2 which has cylindrical handles anda foot in the form of an inverted 
echinus, is older than type-Az for it ie used by Attic painters at the very 
bezmmung of the aixth century.’ Lt survives type A, but not for long: the 
iatest specimens date from the period of the vaseqminter Polygnotos® Th 
amphorae of type (, the type to which our vase belongs; are emallor than moat 
of the other amphorao, ranging from about 37 to 45 centimetres in height. 
The bixly is af the same shape as in the other types, but nartower > the principal 
churacteristic is the mouth, which instead of being convave with a strong flare, 
6a in types A und B, bs convex with the lower diameter only slightly shorter 
than the upper. The foot is sometimes shaped: like an inverted echinus as in 
type By and sometimes, just as in certain neck-atephoras, torns-shaped, with 
a cushion between foot and bese, Our vase hos the echinus foot: 

Type () first appears in the so-called affeoted class, a olags of Attic biack- 








1 Sule Comlapu. Sotheby, Iay 22-25, THs, p. 283: m Lenidon. A LSSL, dil. ps 
(10, Ne 270 maul FU 0. Mies Richie 284; oo Moniek, Hark, Jahrtrwea, - xii, 
kinelly confirmed: iny eliel thal the wild — pxp BE-85. 
hed peed oto the Hour colluntion. * Athowe L160 (OC, 1200); Louvre -G 
Haight of the Hgures, 21/0 cot it ree, oH, The amphora eignod by Polygnotos 

* Law, Griechohe Varn, PL 13. 4; (Hoppin, Fomifbook. ii pp STH—T), on warhy 
Furtw angler Reuhlosll, i f- Shea; t'mkey, work af ihe Panter, Te | PEEL PCy Vann fe | 
Geometry af Greek Vite, op. © mol iy, ivpe BL the foot be echirwsahaped, hath 

* Leo PL Tt, 3; tackey, pp. Stand fo = thw hanslloe mre ridged, | 

* Anpliorat jn Athens, Patil, JLCUH. 
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figured vases which belongs to about the second quarter of the #ixth eontury." 
Then the type disappoars fora while: atany rate do not kmovw of any black- 
figured examples apart from the affected ones, The red-figured exumplos 
miniber deventeon: the varliont of them beare the sgnature of the potter 
Huxithene owl wae pointed by Obed: hardly euriier than abou 520 nc. 
The other aixteen rote between thin dite und about #60. Our amphora is 
one uf bles lifext: 4 Viewe in Wiirthiry oiay be a littln bot cannot be much 
luter, After 450 the shape vanishes’ 
One or two ted-feomed amphore of type 0 laws a pair of fienroe on nach 
aide and frome the pictures with band if pettern, But moet af them follow o 
Prunciple which ia charectaretic of the riper areluile period of red-flynred yaae 
painting. Tho painter plices a singh) fgare ob either olde of thy vaue, and 
covers the reat of the surface with black; catting the patterns down to o plinth- 
like band under evch fgure—in oor class of amphorae a simple reeurved ling; 
and sometimes even dispensing with this hatal, eo that the whole decoration nf 
the vaae consista of single figure on the front, and emther on the hawk, 
standing out from the biack backgronnd, Thin sober amd noble form of 
decoration logs ttt popularity at the end of the archaic period: the free style 
wanted more figures and more pattern: the archaic vasew seemed sombre and 

blewk.. 

The subject af gur amphera ts clear in the main, though some of the details 
efter difficulty, On the front of the veer, a youth with « withara iv singmg > on 








the buck stands 4 bearded man dremssd in & humaition, holding « wand in his 
left band and making « gesture with his right, The youth is 4 virbucu, fox 
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hie inetrutment ie the heavy cabornte crthan, made of Wood, with, metal and 
ivory fittmes. [bt tw Apollo's instrument, and i to be-distinguished from the 
lighter, simpler lyre invented by the infant Hermes. But the. youth ts not 
Apollo; forno immortal plays or sings with such passion; and a short-haired 
Apolio would hardly be pomaible at the period to which the vase belongs. 
Again! in these lorge voses with isolated figures the figure on the reverses wa 





fro. I—New ore, Weep Cnitectios : WA. 


iimually related in subject to the figure in the obverse: there are many Exvep- 
tions to thie rol#, and oar Yuen might be one of them: but from the resture of 
the man ¢-hand he seems to be heating time (0 nic, and so connected with the 
monica ow the wun i p-mortal, for no god carries forke| wond: thera 
fore the youth cannot bo Apotio: and Apollo is the only god he could have 
heen: therefore lie 1s a aocrtal. 

The long forked wand is commonly carried hiv atliletis trainers and tiniest 
mn nthletic contests, ft  eelidom found i poctures of eithara-plaving- bat 1 
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ié found, On a amall neck-amphora, with twisted handles, in-the Vatican, 
the picture on the oliverse oonsists of bo figures: & benndled citharodo standmyg 
ond platfonn, onl o man ine Limation with the forked wand in lis nelit hand,* 
The man on the obverse of our vase, then, @ 6 jodge of an lostructor: con- 
allering the movement of his laud, an instructor rather dhan «4 judge, and the 
subject of the vise reheurdal, perkaps, rather than's performanoe 





Pik 2—New Vomit. Hitateet (tteoriis | 


In hie rivhit hud the miisician holds the plectrim, which # deeorsted with 
a tiene! ind Lorton to the crthira by» oord. His left hon, which is out al 
potion, ja eset to be piaeed through « retaining hand, no douht a leather «trap 
pinched with=rowefholes® The parte of the githurs sre all clearly indicated 


? Hy the peinted of (hie Laws pe Cotas mL Ot, ad on & fremeniery eentiierss, 
matin: to bo mlded tothe tated hia works by Gee Pan putter, ic: Athkem (Wolters 
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eden eonnding-hox; the arms, partly of wood and partly of prory or 
horn; the seensibenar; pieces on the inner side of the arms; the cross-ber, 
terminating tn» metal dike, for turning it, at cither-end: the seven strings. 
fixed into the tail-piece, stretehed over the bridge, und wound round. the 
croes-bar; the cover or apron, of frmged and embroidered clith, attached to 
the sounding-board and pwinging with the motion of the singer, The bundle 
of conde hanwmg front the outer side of the citliara is present in nicest ropee- 
siiitations of etharas, bot what the fanetioy uf the cords ia J pm nob aure ; 
conceivably they are spare atringn, 

The oti of the eitharode consists of tee pieces ae long [onic ehiton 
of ordinary cut, loowely belved, sind a cloak made of a rectangular piece of cleth. 
covering the middle af Mie body, fing over both ehoulders, and kept in position, 
not by brooches of pins, but by its own weight, The drawing of the mantle is 
strongly hut not fantestically stylised. A similar muntle, unless I am mis- 
taken, iq worn by « citharm-player on a contemporary vase in Munich."! The 
hung-of the garment resembles that of Apollo's cloak in a Wurzburg. vase 
which we shall discuss later? 

A few words-will sufhee for the technique of the painting: mst of the. 
points will be clear fram the reprodoctions. Only parts of the wontdurs: ore 
lined in with relief lines ¢ on the obverse, the lace and néek, the fingers of the 
right hand with the plectrum, the inner outline f the left thumb, the fet, 
and portion: of the vithers; an the reverse, the foreliead and nose, the neok, 
part of the right shoulder, the right hand, the right: side of the body where it is 
bare, the feet, the lower edge of the himation, and the part of the hirnation on 
the lower half of the right-hand side of the picture, ‘The folds of the chiton on 
the obverse, and the minor folds of the himation, im the region of the elbow, 
on the reverse; are in brown; in brown also the minor internal markings of both 
bodies, including the man’s nipples; the hair anc eyelashes: of the mustetan; 
and the joose ends of the metruc| 
two lines Immediately above the fringe of thé apron is filled ii with brown 
Ankles and nostrils are mulered hy relief lines. Red! is used forthe wreaths 
and the plectrum cord. 

Among the many vases on which citharodes are represented, that which 
reseinbles ours most closely is one which was formerly in Rollin's possesion 
and which is published by Lenérmant and De Witte In the text which 
accomipiinies the pluie, the authors call it an amphora of Panathenaic ahape - 
and this it inay well have been; for although mamber 64 on their plate of 











forms, to which they refer tho reader, Is not an wocurste Tendering of any known: 


type of vase, yet a vasein Naples, which they also publish, is likewise stated 
to be of shape 63, and the Naples vase ie in truth an amphor of Panathennic 


shape. 
The decoration of the Rollm vase (Fig, 3) consists of two Lowres, one on 
4 Th. Reinath, In Deremborg and Sago, =" FRIED 14, 1. Seep Sh 
oe, Lyre bed, thik thet the oondé wore Wt Ot mm PL 1B; fens 8 op. a8 
flor Itetonine the apron. ti the vlihier, prec local: tm. the Caring eotleesiins. 
 Sock-aunphorm with wrieted: Inunuliva, bid, ti, PRIS. Style of the Maddies 


S410 (Jahr =) painter. 


ore lair und heard. The space between the 
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either side of the vase) the French neproduetion combining them into a aingle 
picture, On the obvnise, » beanlad cithamde with bis head bark, and hie 
mouth open singing, dressed ina long Tonian chiton and « hort himation of 
normal lonian type; an the revere, « bearded nusn clad in a himathon, learing 
forward = little aml sopporting himwelf on his etick, his right arnp stretched out 
with two fingers bent aml the others extended; the gesture is the same ue im 
out amphora, but tho hand is seen from the front and not from the wide, The 
deusingy in the Elite, although tacking im sequitiveess, ate evidently not 
imtrustworthy. There ia ono part, however, whieh is apen to enepicion, and 





Fre. 3—Osce pv Rettar's [iene (From EY (ge, li pl Wa) 


that is the himation of the man on the reverse, whers it curls wp mand the 
lower eile of the left forearm, Bp anf aha ag a 
tart iey Ci Sn raul pa are to aks Be copes. : 
. Lenormant's il en tanae as an be keen in the t) Tra | 
the ch, hich mow han a cot do in elias Whad een 
ised for micet of the inuer markings in the bodies, for the vertical lines in the: 
upper part of thé chiton anil for the intermediate falds in the lower part, for 
the folds of the deere, and for the dots ou the apron of the cithara, Three of 
the ankles. are black, the fourth is given as brown. 

Let us compare the figure on the ceverse of the Rollin vasw with the 
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norresponiing figure on our 4émpliors. There is no reason why the two figures 
should be replicas, snd they are not: the attitade is not the same, and there are 
certain variations in drawing. We shall exumme the differences before pro- 
ceeding to the resemblances. The Rollin man has-a little arc on his right ann, 
hetween the two beads of the biceps, and the digitations of the serratua magnns 
are mdicated : these lines are absent in our amphora. Again, in our amphora 
the transverse folds-of the himation run alternately from our left and our right, 
tho left-hand lines being short, the others. Jong = whereas in the Rollin vase this 
system is observalile, indeed, below the knes, but above the knee it gives place 
to a system of long continwous lines running from tho outer edge of the garment, 
on our left, to the long verticul fulds on our right. There can be no doubt 
which is the mene satisfactory tendering: the Rollin system is unbenrably 
monotonous, Now we noticed sbove that there was good reason to suppose 
that the Rollin himation was net wholly genuine : if the himation was restored, 
an we thought, about the forearm and below it, then the folds in the region 
between navel and knee may also have been restored or repainted; and I 
suspect that this is so, because of their ugliness. 

Let te now turn to the resemblances: I lay no stress, of course, on the 
rendering of the nipple aa « circle of dots ‘with the centro marked; for thia is an 
extremely common rendering of the nipple; hut I would dmw attention to the 
bounding lines of the breasts, with the curvilinear triangle at the pit of the 
stomach; to the omission of the off clavicle; to the line of the hither clavicle, 
reocurving ot the pit of the neck without touching the median line af the breast: 
to the curved line which runs down from about half-way along the line of the 
clavicle, separating shoulder and breast; to the smaller are in the middle of the 
deltad; to the indication of the trapezins between neck and shoulder; to 
the pair of curved lines on the upper right arm; to the projection of the wrist 
when the position of the hand requires it; to the two brown lines on the neck, 
indicating the sterno-mastoid; to the marking on the body between the lower 
hoondary of the breast and the himation; to the form of the blank lines 
tidicating the ankle; to the pair of brown lines rmning from eich ankle up the 
leg; to the forward contour of Inft log and knee showing through the himation: 
in the htmution, to the peaked folds on the left upper arm, the loose fold in 
the region of the navel, and the triangle where the insidw of the garment shows 
at the shoulder. =o 

We will now consider 4 third vase, an amphora of Pansthenaic shape in the 
Vatican (PI. T1T,).%* In this vase alsa, the tan on the reverse is very like the 
vorrespanding figure on én amnphore. First the differences: in our amphora 
there is 4 line tore in the enr, an additional line at the anterior end of the 
collar-bone; a series of arcs to model the end of the toes; the outline of 
the himation in the region of the shoulder and wpper arm ia more complex: the 
himmmation hasan line border; the forehoad-nose line and the horizontal Hne of the 
mouth are lined in with relief, whereas in the Vatican vase no relief Hnes are 

* Walhig $68; Btus, Grog, ik. PL. hs, Sirengiioned the brown Inner rmurkings 
I: phom Allmee] S5773-4. frome whith in front.of the original; nearly all-of them 


our reprodngtions ore made: F hive be visible iy the plotipemg ity, 
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iased for the contour of the face. All these differences fall under one heading ; 


the mmphora is @ somewhat more elaborate work than the Vatican vaew, and 
the artist has put o little more detail into hie figure. Now look at the 
resemblances: the form of the breast is the same; the triangle ah the pit of the 
stomach ie the same, the brown tines on the breast are the sare, ancl the hrown 





Hro. 4—Narcet RCL 169%. (From Mon, Jive, 22, pl. 82) 


lines ; forearm, npper arm, and neck; wriats and trapezius ure indicated in 
both; the feet are the same, apart from the absence of the toe ares in the lees 
studied nf the two figures; the ankle and the brown lines on the lng are the 
same; the syatem of folds ia the same; aid in both vases we fired frown 
Intermediate folds in the region of the elbow. ‘The hands are hardly comparmble, 
ance they are not in the same posi Hs to the Vatican hands we 


may turn-to the Hollins man, who hes his Jett hand drawn inthe same manner, 
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the same pair of brown lines on the Jef forearm, aid the same black ting at the 
apring af the fingers in the right hand. 

Leaving, for the moment, the obverse of the Vatican vase, let us turn to 
another vase af exactly the some type, an ampliora of Panathonalc shape in 
Noples, and inspect. the youth on the coverne (Fig. 4),2* 1 liave talen the 
liberty of aiding the dotted nipple, which is present im the original and has been 
overlooked by the Italian dranghteman: I would olso remark that the ankle 
lines: do not really meet below, as would seem from the reprodiuetian. In the 
Naples youth, the triangle at the pit of the stomuch Is absent, one of the siden 
being omitted and there is no brown vertical line on the left breast, Moreover, 
as the left hand is held lower, there is room for the brown body-markings which 
are absent in tho Vatioun man, bot are given in just-the same way in the Rollin 
vade smlincurampliora. Tn neatly every other respect tho Naples youth 1s aa 
like the Vatican man as could lie, and the strips on which they stand are 
decorated with the same, by no meats common, pattern. 1] would invite the 
reader to compare the Naples youth, not only with the Vatican man, but with 
the two uthers, to make sure that 1 am not gradually leading him astray, 

Fig. 6 rupradaces & fragment in. Athens, on the Acropolis’? The 
curve of the fragment suggeste that the vase was.an amphora of Panathenaiw 
shape. Here we find ance mote the two brown lines tn the tieck, the recurymg - 
collar-bone, m which the recurve is of just the same length as m the Naples 
youth, the brown line bounding the shoulder, the little brown are in the middle 
of the deltoid. the dotted nipnle, the short hrown vertical line on the bresat, 
the loose folde of the himution on the left of the drawing, the end of the himation 
fling over the left forearm, the intermediate brown line between this-and the 
shoulder-folds, There are three lines ‘on the left forearm metead of two, but so 
there are an the right forearm of the Rollin man; the only new detail is the 
tiny brows.aro emphasiaing the jutting wrist. 

In Fig. 6, one of three figures on the reverse of « atamnoe in the Louvre,“ 
the himation ie worn differently, concealing the left arm and haw! the subjert 
of the drapery, if one may so epedk, ie not the aime os in the five preview 
figures. In other respecte the himation im .as like the Votican and Naples 
himation 2s possible ; the samo avetom of folils from: laft.and right, the same 
left fee tine; the same tendering of the inde of the garment at neck anc) Hank. 
The forme of the body—shoulder, neck, breast, arms, legs, feet and ankles— 
dre the same aa before: the only difference ia that the figure being more 
simmariy exeoubed, nipples and vertical broast Imes are left ont. The little 
are ut the livads of the biceps appeared on the Rollin vase. [nm the rendering 
of the pit of the stomach, the new figure stands midway between the Naples 
youth and the Vatiesn man: the triangle is ‘omplete, but the thind side of 
if is in brown, not in black; The proportions of the figure are shorter than in 











Mf Ciabeiel Afen. Line, oxi M62 The vee have borat found, bei | have nod esa 
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the other vases, for it ls ane of three figures on the reverse of a broad vase, not 
the single figure om the reverse of « tall vase | 

Another example af the Louvre type of himation iv given in Fig. 7, the 
youth on the reverse ofa coluimn-krater in Petrograd.” The figure bie: 
mentary, and the upper purt of the right aiklé is missing. The profile nipple 
isnew to ue; bot nothing else. 1 will only remark that the pattern below the 
picture is the same asim the Vatican and Naples vases, 

The only other reverse figure which 1 sball chow comes from # Panathenaic 
amphora in Munich (Fig 6). ‘The himation of the Munich youth takes na 
back fo our first type: it stands particularly close to the Naples and Vatican 
himatia; while the lmne of tho 
lower dlgrs with the two garnvetit 
ends on our oxtrenie right, is 
exartle asin the Rollin vase. 

We have mentioned ight 
vases | hut hitherta we lave 

sidered the figures om the 
reverse » only: let na now tum 
the vases cund and look at 
the obverse, beginning with the 
Vatican vue. 

‘The discobolos (Pl, 111.) re- 
sembles hia friend on the reverse 
‘in all comparable: features: As 
the discobolos is naked, we are 
ible ta stidy the rendering of 
parts: which were conceal) by 
clothing in the reverse ‘figures + 
especially the hips, the thighs, 
the knwew sul the eolvea A 
second naked figure ie the Erou Pin, 5.—Acmmecmm 0 10u, 
am the front of the Naples vase.*! 

The breast of Eros, with all its brown lines, is rendered in the familiar 
way, exnept that in the boyish firure the triangle at ol aa the stomach 





is absent: arma, neck, and profile foot, are a5 usnal; aml the lmes of the 
profile leg are-the same usin the Vatican athlete. Now the very fallow of 


the Vatioan. discobolos ix the diseobolos on the obverse of the Panathenaic 
mmphora in Munich mentioned-above (PL IV. 2). The two pictures speak for 
thensolvea: one figure ie in profile, the other frontal, but wherever you 
can compare them they tally, even to the whisker. The nipples are both 
in profile; but we noticed a profile nipple in the Petrograd youth, The 


099 (St. I628); the obverse, Compe. Homht oi the figures, inalssding =e | 


verdes, (875, pp. 22 Heightof the Agere obverse, 8-7 omntiteetre; movers, 24° 
on the geverses, lectnding the petiem, 22 omtlinetrns 


cmnTimetres. 1 Mon, Lanexzi, Fi 8. 
eM 2012 (7. 0) The obvere. PL IV, 2 
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frontal knoe, log and ankle find close paralinls inthe Naples Eros, The render- 
ing of arma, bredet neck, profile foot anil ankles, and all the parts which o 
himation would leave visible, are the game as in the series of reverse figures, 
The Mimich vase beare the love-nume Socrates, which occurs an only one other 
vast, the Petrograd coluumn-krater which we have already comsidered. A third 
dincobolos 2 inmopara ble fron the two in the Vutican wd in Munich: he 
decorates the ohverse of another, somewhat earlier, Panathenaic amphors in 
Munich (P1, IV. 1). ‘The sotyts on @ third vase in Munich, of the same 
shape aa the other two (PL: Vj 7 ve all the bodily features. of the 
‘atican, discobolos. und of the other naked ‘figures with which we have com- 

pared it, ‘These satyra find their very fellows on another atill grander vase, 
the Bettin amphora 2160 Finally, on one of tho plates in Furtwiingler- 
Reichhold, Hauser hee published two amphorae of Panathenaic shape, one m 
Munich and one im Wiirzhurg** The Munich vase looks somewliat earlier 
thin the other, bert the drawing of the forms is the same in both, and the same 
as in ull the figures, reverse or obverse, mentioned above. Reiwhhold’s pirtures 
will show that at a glance: to emumerute the reeniblances would bu merely to 
make « list af te parte of the body, But let us turn back fora moment to the 
first vase we menticlied, the citharode amphora, and compure it with the last, 
the Wiirsburg vane The subjects are totally difforent, and the clothing in the 
one—tlonk and lionskin—naturlly offers few points of comparison with ths 
clothing in the other—chiton and himation.. But look at the naked parte: 
the neck, the breast and shoulder with all their boundaries aod mmer markmgs, 
the arma, the feet-and ankles. Lastly, the Mamich Perse vase; © the short 
ohiton worn by Perseus offers & parallel for the delicate svatem of gently waving 
brown lines in the chiton of our ertharode: the chiton of Medinsa terminates 
below bs the sais pair of enyrailed blick lines as-our cithatode’s: tho lower 
border af Persons’ clirton is differsit, Lut it interests an nevertholess : it Gonatsts 
of two hirrow hamlé, ane eet with black dots, the other Aled in with brown: 
invert lt, and you-liave tlhe horder of the apron which lange from our cithoern, 
The band filled in with brown sounds.« simple sort of Wonders but actually: it 
my not at all conumon mm vase-painting, 

ft will be medimitted, I think, that the thirteen, vases (described ahove ure 
closyly interconnected. We had to examine them consecutively, hut we were 
continually referring hack and mcrom: Shuffle the thirteen, Ins poet them mi 
any order you fike,-and they will be found to belong to the game suit, 

It cannot be maintained thar the points in wluch these figures resemble 
one another or ono the reel are trifling. fewlor-reetricted to one part of the: 
bene. They comprise both the master linet which im archaic art demarcate 





Trety -4 
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the several parta of the boily and of the drapery, and the iminoy lines which 
subdivide or diversify the areas thus demarcated, We may speak, in fart, af 
« coherent and compreheueve eyitem of representing the forme of the Jhuman 
body naked and clothed. 

The ayetemi ia mot testricted to the thirteat vase described, It appears un 












ha. 0.—Lovres G@ 186; Pawr op Fe Pu, T.—Peracobar oi; 6. 


a much larger number of vases: [have given a list before. and 1 repeat: it 
rearranged, and increased by: several items, later in those pages. To pomt 
out the resemblances between the vases which wy have examined, and the others 
by the Hist, would take .o long time, and part of the work T have done elaewhere 
1 will confine myself to one or two details which bear upon the citharode vase. 
The double hand rage Dang Ben cre ade 


™ Seo pe. 1 and mole. 
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—which we noticed on the apron af the vithora, ae well as on the chiton of 
Perseus in the Munich Perseus vase, recurs on the embroidered chitan of 
Athena in the Munich stamnos and the London volute-krater For the 
wary brown gold fines on the citharodé's ehiton we may tefer te the chiton of 
“Thetis on the volute-krater or of the wornan on the fragment j in the Cabinet 
des Médailloe™ Finally, the himation of the man on the reverse: conmparte 
the himation of Apollo on the yolnte-krater, and, ns far as it gors, that of 

Triton on the small neek-amphora in Harvard." We hove already looked at 
one of the reverse figures on the Louvre stamnos-G 186 (Fig: 6): we observed 
that the iimation was not worn m the same way as in the vases which we had 


previously examined: but if we turn to the obverse of the stamnoa = we shail. 


find tho excellent Chiron wenrmy lis himution ahorter, itis true; then fashion 
would have reo Athens, but in just the same manera the instructor 
én the cithwrede vice aad stl his companiona; and the retiidwring of the loliis is 
exaetty the aac, 


This evatent of renderings cannot be said ty be the system universal nt the 





period.. It will hardly be disputed that the neek-amphora E 278 in the Britiah 


Museum ™ belongs to the same period as the vases we have examined, thit is 
to my, it ia not later than the latest of them or earlier than the earliest, Now 
the attitude of the Apollo on the London vase ix very like that of the Apollo on 
the Wiirzburg vase mentioned above; but ifwe place the two figures side by 
side, we shall hardly tind a feature ora line m the one body which 32 the least 
like the corresponding featare or line in the other; ‘The system of renderings 

in the London vase ia totally different from: the W irzburg system. like the 
Wirdine syeten), the London syatew ts not confined to one vase, but reappears 
on 4 goed niany others: % for instance, on the New York amphora reprodiced 
immediately after the Lomlon vase in my Vases ve America, 

Let it be assumed that the London vase and ite fellows are a little earlier 
or # little later than the vases of our grou: admitted, as it must be, that both 
there and the London vase belong to the ripening or ripe atchaic period; but 
denied, that the two groupe can he ealled ox porary. it mmy then be 
contemled that the relation of onr system to ila) is atill that of w temporal 
sequence : that ours is the system of a shorter period within the riper wmohaio 
perind: a decade, say,ora year. But oureystem is not confined to the thirteen 
vases inentioned ubove = it appears, as we shall see, in & much lerger number: 
but among this number there is not ons cup. Such a ewp may furn up to- 
morrow; lit even eo the other vaseshapos will continue to hare an Iminénse 

preponderanie, Te i) possible to think that during the assumed oniversal 
prevulence of this syatem, the decoration of cups was wholly #uspunded or the 
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output at any tate vastly decreased! [es if not more nator! to conider | 
that many of the very nomerous cups which we still possess were punted Ls 
pontempornéoudy with the thirtesn Vase anid VietR companions, but painted a 
quarters. where this system of renderings waa nop employed f 
The system SE seniatien te mited above standa in a certain relation to 
‘nature: the individual ‘ren- 
‘dermgs wre more or lees 
dn inapired by tum, that: ia, 
by a desin to repriduce the 
octinl forms af the body. 
But nature dora not ondain 
that an ankle oF A breast 
must he réndired th: just this 
way and no other, Nordoes 
nature itiat, thet ones you 
have drawn an ankle with 
black Tine of «certain shape, 
you must put w vertical tine 
on the oheet or o little are 
in the middle of the deltoid. 
But: on the vases, the ime 
) render brings ithe other 
with it: where you fined this 
arikle you find these finds, 
andl the crest af the render- 
Casgubeurcha pine satiate 
are j 
It may be jected that 
this system cannot bo segre- 
gated ax] have negeejented is, 
that, it passes. insensibly into 
‘other aystema, so that one 
cannot say where it begru 
‘and where it ids. Now 
there would he un enous for 
wonder if the edow: of ite 
bred Were sonewhat blucel: — - 
but they are jt blurted. Po &—Mireiew 31d: 6 1 
Memorine the ayetwin, and i 
walk through the Louvre or the British Musrum; you will not be in doubt | 
68 which vases it i6 prewnt or on which absent. ‘Oe turn over the, pages ol : 
large collection of good reptoduntions : Furtwéngier-Roichhold. or Hoppin’s 
Aandiiwok af Signed Vases. I think:.everyone rit sutvake Aas |k6 ead cn 
three vases in the fint book, and thres’ only, and that no other vase by the 


book shows anything the least lik» it: and that'in the mectinl: book it dove 
not occur at all, 
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A ayvatem =o definite, colrorenit, distinctive, anil in sort reeperts so wilful, 
is most ensily intelligible ys. a perewonal system: inspired in some toeasare. hy 
observation of nature, influsnced and in part determmoed by tradition, and 
communicable or presoribable to others; but the child, above all elae, of one 
mane brainand will. The personal character of the system does not necessarily 
mmply that all the worke which exhibit i are the work of one hand. Suppose 
we tool a mémber of the group—the citharodw amphora, or the Wiirzburg 
vase; or Tet a say 4 single figure, the cttlarods, or the Apolo—and asked tho 
question, at what point in the genesis of the work the syatem of renders 
entered into it; three kinds of anewerimight be given, First, the figure before 
us inay hea niilstantive work, the imag who exeeuted it having also dealened 
it, If E’bw the exeeution, R the ersten af renderings, aml D the design, the 
work done by the executant oy be roughly represented by the formula 
E+ 8 +-D. | 

Secouilly, the figure may be u copy, the man who executed it not having 
designed. it, but haying mathe a faithful reproduction of m moadlel which was 
rendered inc: “The exeentant’s share of the work may be represented by EB; 
R + DP beng the work of mother man. 

Thirdly, the figure tiny he a trandlation, the man whe executed in not 
havin designed ik, bat having reproduced a model, which waa not, however, 
rendera] in BR bot in another system: EB being imported by tho oxeontant, 
whoo sliare Of the work muy be represented by E-+ HR; D heing the wurk of 
amonhway mars. 

‘The whole group of vases which we lave been staying may eonsat of sub- 
staiitive works: or of copies: or of tranulations: or af any two; or of all three, 

I think it is inconceivable that R can have beeti a copyit's system and no 
more. ft was we who detached it from the other formal elemente m the vase 
where ib appears, and dealt with ite particulam piecemenl, But a system so 
clearly and carefully thonght and felt out, so adequate to express a definite 
conception of the human form, must lave been originally mherent, must have 
liad its home; in a number of finished figures. Tt: cannot have been mieant bo 
be clapped besile alinn deans likes o Lil of subetitution table. And if 
merely a copviet's eystem, how eoulil it have kept itself pure throueh a nuniber 
of years: always at the beck of athen, yet not losing or allering anything in 
ithelf | ‘The forvign forms continnally in front of him, and the constant criticiam 
ef tits superiars, mths have ended by wrenking same change or confusion in the 
copyist'® style, | 
tt tay be that come of the vases which exhibit this system are copies of 
desigms executed on another «ystem: but the main fanetion of the system 
cannot have bees translation. All sorts of borrowing went on in the Ceramious ; 
but if the system was applied to an alien design, it would so transmute it that 
the resnit would be a morte or less substantive work. 

We have now to consider the Pwo other possibilities : substantive work, 
of faithful copy of a model. In both cases the avetem at renderings, and the 
other formal elements, odliere: the second can moves the * rival" a lewpins 
further hack, 








That the vas of aur group are all ¢opios is unlikely: it seme to me that 
tho tendency to degrade the aetual exocutant of the vase-painting inte little 
mor thao a mere mechanic, and to sepamte him from a presumed designer, 
* the only trum artiat * tn the matter, is moorrect. Woedo not know very mich 
about the onguntsation of potter's industry in Athens, bat we know encegh to 
be sare that the analogy of great modern industrial establihments tke Orensot 
or Rennuit ia « fallacions one Modern industries nf the kind depend on 
standardisation, on tho production of-an immense number of repiieas, Now 
replicus exist imong anciout vase-paintings, bt on nothing like the soule which 
on dhol oxpact to find if the industry was regularly organised on the principle 
of ont deign copied in great numbers, Thot more or less faittiful copies of 
succesafyl vases or al other models liy surtesifl artivte were mile ly votinger 
or Weaver men in sone of the anclont extublishiiejte 1 dm ready ho beliews 
hut not that in the majority af vases the ilesigner of the ilrawinge ke ilifferent 
from the exerutant, | | 

The application of asysten of renderings, sormone tay say, i nol sullicient 
to create a work of art; ‘anil the detevtion of such a spate m a timber of 
vases id not equivalent to an exhanstive examinition of their content, There 
ate napects of the cithirode mamuphora, for emmple, or of the Wiirehurg vue, 
which 1 have: hitherto seemed to be wholly or partially disregarding. Thorw 
is the material aepeet—tha naturp of clay, gloze, iInstrumenta employed, and 
the like. There are the whapo, features and proportions af tho vessel iteclf. 
There are, finally, these aspecta which oome onder. the general heading of 

destgm—the arrangement of dark vith light, and of Tine with line, to formes 
pattern (deeign in the narrower sense), and to represent something in tmiture 
(theme, moverpent, ethos unl putes), Now with the material uspert wo 
need not concern ourselves: the recipes for minking the clay awl the glaze, fur 
forming thn pot, and ke forth, reanhed their final form early in the sixth eontury ; 

the cna! wae periveted later, but by the time of on vases it had been long in 
cation twe +, these things de sat alter from the early duyw of the red-figured 
period to the latent Ae to the shape of the vases, I have ssid something and 
ahall say mote later, The mpect of design nonmmainn. 

Lit us give oor attention, first of all; to the distribution of the figure-work. 
We make:a distinction between decoration which consists of a ingle figure, 
and that which consists of more than one; single-and plural decoration, If 
the vase has two stiles, antl a figure on each sale, this counts ae engle decoration, 
wven although the two figared may he connected. in suliject aml motive: since 
only one of the figures oon be seen ut & time. Now both smile aod plural 
eoanstion ecut in our group, as we should indived expect ; bt there ia a witirlcnd 
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preference for wingle decoration. ‘This liking is not confined to our grup: 
it is charaiteristio of the ripe archaic period, apart from the cups, «¢ a whole; 
bat in.onr group itis more pronounced than inalmest any other ‘This is not 


Merely @ consequence of many of the vases in our groups being tall thin vases; 


auch se amphorae of Panathensic shape or neck-amphorme. Single (leconmtion 
sults such shapes, but they can be decorated plurally, and sometimes wore 0 
decorated by contamporury artists And in our group singly decoration is not 
restricted bi tall thin vases, The four bell-kraters?? are oll decorated singly, 
and sinels decoration is mre in bel-kratera™ Again, the list eontiins three 
hvdrial af the ald bhaek-fgarerd shape: Two of the three have plural decoration, 
Int one of thin, in the eingls figure between palmetion which forma the #uly 
Vidlary proton, that on the shonkior of the vuse, shows # lesning towards the 
favourriw principle, “The third hyidria is very interesting; ™ for obvions reasons, 
it 4 difficult to apply the single aystem to this type of vase: but hers itis done - 
the subsidiary picture, an the ehoulder, has been dropped: the sharp angls 
which separates shoulder from body hus been boldly ignored; wod the magni-- 
ficent design has heen flung-over both parts, so. that head to waist of Apollo 
anon the shoulder of the vase, and the rest of the figure on the body: ‘The 
some tendency ia traceable in the Berlin amphora: ” it waa hard to think of 
a-aigic figure which could be mode ample onongh to decoraty thn atde of thie 
huge vasn without Iouling dwarfed - thute are actually two figures on tho 
front, not to speak of an animal; but they are set ao elasely together, and their 
projecting limba antl attributes 40 interlaced. that the tye, or the three, tell 
te (ne 

The nee and (he natore of the ornamental! pattarns chimes with thie love 
of sparse figure decoration. Patterns are teed sparingly in our group. If ix 
tni¢, as T have hinted before, that the mper archaio period. is lesa laviah of ite 
patterns thin the periods which follow and precede it;. bub aur group is sparing 
even forthe pomed. In the whole iong lat there are only twa vases in which the: 
pictures are framed by bends of pattern. Palmettes at the handles are rare, 
and of the simplest deseription : floral ur other decoration on the neck of the: 
vase it ulen Tether pure: even the rays of the base, nommon im other spatsely- 
docorted vases, are almost unknown, The pattern decoration usiully eon- 


‘sists ol a short strip below, und arnetimet snother shove the picture, In the 


stenting: the lower strip is often a simple reserved line; in the Punutheunie 
amplorae the lower strip i4 sometimes amitted, jist as in our itha rode nenplors, 
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ko that the vase ie devoid of all pattern decoriti¢n, Such patterns ga occur in 
our group are very often of a peculiagly simple type The tormal tmonmler, 

with its mage of interlocking lines, ia pretty frequent; hut not nearly eo frequent 
os in thest contemporary ated later groupe af ynses. The place of the meander 
in often taken by turk simpler forme of pattem, forms which are generally 
moluled, and with reason, under the general term meander, but which T prifer 
to distinguiah aa ‘key patterns.’ There are two types: the rnning key, 
which ts fon ocousionally in our group, wnd is common enongh in othore ; 
and the-stopt key, which is eunously Taro outsidy our group, and oxtremely 
commen within it®* The tendency tocuse the key-pattern. where-other groups 
would use the: more complicated meander ie another manifestation of the love 
of suuplioty and elanty which characterises our grouy). 

‘The rhytiinie combination of mowndar with pattern-aquare is « decorative 
idiot which seems tu have arisen in Bnatern Greeew and tm the exghth or Lbhaeny 
century: it passed into Hie repertury of Attic vusepainters in the course of 
the <ixth, became extraordinarily popular in the ‘riper arliain Sania and 
ritained ite popolarity aa long as the act of the vasepointer continied to 
fonurigh. 

‘This class of pattem 4 commen in.our group, as ih most others of the 
period: stopt Key and meander ans found combined with pattern-npunres. 
But the combination ia almost always according toa partionlar principle + this 
principle ic rare- outside our gronp, en if it becomes not infrequent, foro while, 
jater; it is almoat-restrioted to certain groupe of vases which, on other grounds, 
would. seem to he related to ours, ‘The principle is. this; stopt-moander- 
groupe (generally one stopt key, or ono or two etopt meanders) and pottern- 
squares are a arranged. that the moander-groups foce alternately felt 
anil right, while the puttem-square hang alternately from the upper «and 
thy lower horizontal houniling linn. Thy patterti-unit ix therafore & large one: 
it comsixts of two different meander-groups anil two different patteri-squares : 
the recurrence of the pattern Srobiecned sb ling an possible, "Tie cena yuenee 
it that the pattern-land hae 4 longer, gentler wave than other eqmbingtinta 
of meander and pattern-sqmire. 

It ia wignificasit that out of the virious kinds of patiermequare used hy 
red-fignry painters, our group hows a distinct predilection for ane: the most 
linear of them, that m whach the «fect depends least om the somi-coleristic 
contrast of dark and light: the aultire-squmre with a dot between each 
par of arma. Significant, because the other pattern-equares catch the eye 
quicker and hold it firmer, breaking the Sibert bant ep mio short staccato 
sections. 

Most of the patterns used in the group fall under one of the two heudings, 
stopt key; und stopt key or meander coimbined with pattern-sjunres-on the 
principle Rescribed wboye. A handeoine flora! pattern ia dlen ‘used =o epecial 
warnety, rare outside the group, of & comune general type. 

Is may be be well er point out here, Uhh thre Ihe mye the history of voke 
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painting the pattern-group tems to caincide with the atylistic group, anil thin 
iI natuzal enough: there is no reason ty aappose that the patterns were not 
regularly exeented hy the same hand as the figures; the Inbour may sometimes 
have been civic, thongh Ido not fora mormerit believe that it wae often so; 
but even then the artiet of the fgaree would naturally prescribe the patteris. 
Two examples. only. Tn many of the cops signed by the painter Douria,"4 
the interior ploture s 18 surrounded by 8 variety of meander anid cross-sqiare 
pattern : this variety of pattern; and even the particular sert of meander which 
is one of the elements, are rately found in vases-which do not exhibit the style 
of Douris. Again, the pamter Makron encirelea the interior qacture in his 
cups with a meander of » particular kind, the meander manning in twos. This 
jo nots rare pattern Like Douris’ patterns: but Makron uses lardly any other : 
there ié only one cup. i) he atyle which hoe it not, 

Tt cannot be paid that the comparatively few exaniples of plural composition 
in oUF group are in any Way perulinr. Throughout archaio painting, the plural 
schemes are fow, and the main lines of a composition are seldom af un 
infamiliat type. Tt may be merely hy chance that one common type is very 
rarely founel in the vases of oo liebs the twefignre conporition consisting 
of two reatful fignres facing each other. 

Let us now consider the soparate figures, whether isolated or grouped with 
others, We shall expect to find dha. they iiave much in common with the other 
figures of the riper archaic period, particilarly in their relation to ideal space. 
Tt ig well mown that towards the end of the socth century a great advance 
was modo in the explorstinn of the third dimension The new concep- 
tion of form m space manifests jteelfin a good many ways; bot moet obviously 
in the treatment of leg anid foot, The more usual foreahortenings ef foot and 
leg are used freely in our group. In «atunding igure, one of the Ings may be 
drawn (rantal with the foot seen from the front; ina rinning or yim figure, one: 
leg tony be drawn frontal with the foot extended frontally ae Hf seen from above. 
“Three-quarter views of the back appear in the riper vases, and eal jnerter 
foot of a.special form; The chest ie often three-<quartered, ‘sometines timidly, 
im Hie later vases with more coursge; and a certain desire to give depth to the 
i part of the hody ie shown by indication of the trapexium, where it would 

be ignored in other groups; and of the front of the further shoulder when the 
upper part of the arm i concedléd, On the whiole, the attitude towards fore- 
ahortanmny is one of molleration s the mare uncommon poxtires do not Occur: 
there is no full bock-view; and none of the daring axperimenta which we find 
inthe wark of the Panaitios painter and others. his mederation J+ consonant 
with the love of clunty to which we have alluded, and with the love of varied 
contur of which we shall presently. spank, 

Let ne aw turn to the relition of the figure to the nctial background : 
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the contour. | think we may trace in this group of vases a apooial canvern to 
make the contour at once harmoniowe and interesting harmonious, by the 
nee OF long gentle curves; interesting, by the careful disposition of long pro- 
jections radiating frown: the centre of the design—arnut, legs, wings, big objects 
inthe hands, Teay a special concen, since the concern for harmony or interest 
in the: oontoor ia obvionily Widespreatl in vame-painting; but it wmintines 
happens that they contour is harmonions without bemg particalurly interesting, 
or interesting without heing particularly harmomous; and in many vases ono 
feels that not the contour but something nlse has. been uppermost in the mrtieh 
mind, (ne of-the grandes! examples of the combination is the group, already 
diseussed, nn the obverse of the Berlin amplorm ‘T think it ie possible to trace: 
a teal kinship between thin design and the design on the Apollo hydria im the 
Vatican, I tintion these two first betause thoy are perhiepa the two most 
complex But Ido wot think it is fanciful to find something of tin same quality 
in simpler designe > of Gurme in the Moniel) ailens> but also in the London 
Komaat, in the Munich iliscolula:, tn the Naples Eros, in the Wurzburg Apollo 
and Hurikisn i in the Louvre Ganymede: even in the earliest vase of the whole 
group, the hydria with Achilles ani. Penthesiles in New York; and even in a 
fragment like the Nike in the Cahinet dee Méclailles 

Even in the best vaees of thie group, relief lines are asurl bat ejeringly in 
the contour, This economy of relief, lines: i not die te haste, as it 1 in the 
reveres figures of mest vases, nod in the principal figures of many. It i, 
evidently deliberate: the contour i the softer though not the weaker for not 
being completely lined in. 

How: far the effort of these figures and of the others is due to the contour 
and how far to the lines within the contour is not aiwars easy-to determine. 
The tro pete of lines work together, and their spirit, one is tnelined to say 
nipdver tinder) Poo The charecter of the lines within the contour 
aeatua to be determined by the aame Jeeling aa the contour line - by the dislile 
of the harsh, abrupt, vielent aul unsymmetrical, by the love of equable, har- 
moniinla curves, untally with a wayelize flexure, drawn. with a tther full 
bruah, andl dividing the body into compartments of a clear arid pleasent 
shape. 

A word about the ehapes of the vases in thiv group. ‘The mange ie wile; 
but there are oo kotylai, and above all no-cups. Some shapes are commoner 
than othery ;. the Panathenaiy amplorme form « considerable proportion. of the 
extant red-figure! specimens: next to these, stamno. and peck-<umphorse, with 
twieted handles are the moat frequent, and of the emailer vases; Nolan anyphoras. 
and Jeksthot Tt is more important to observe: that the waees of one clase of 
hare wre opt to he of a sinyl}, evioetined « peculiar variety; to have propertiona 
and fenton (rath, foot, bundles) in ceniton, oni to tesembls exol othiir rm 
the alistrilution of the figures und the distribution aud pature of (he orno- 
muontal patterns. Now we noticw! alove that the pattem grvrp téodid to 
coincide with the stylistic group: the aame may be eaiil of the shape geoup. 
This rule, like the other, may be Ultetreted from the work of Dowrik and of 
Mukron, Nearlyall the signed caps of Douris have a curiomé feature below the 
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foot: the reserved strip at the edge of the foot below is set off from the nest 
of the foot by a ledge. This Jedge is. regular feature in a type of cup which 
was teed by the earliest red-figure cup-painters; ut in the type of cup which 
Donria generally mses, the commonest of the red- “figared enp types, ib is rare 
outaide the signed or unsigned work of Douris, The caps painted by Makron, 
which jnclude most of the cups with the signature of the potter Hieron, also 
havea peculiarity in the foot; the little ledge, seldom jacking in the commonest 
type of cup on the upper side of the foot, 2 -set particdlarly near the edge. 
The cause of the affinity between shape group and stylistic group is notl so 
obvions as the cause of the other affinity: it points at any rate to a close 
comiesian betwearl the potter and the decoratar; but the question neal not 
be examined here, 

To sum op, we began by speaking abit a peculiar syatem of renderings, 
through which a certain conception of the human form found expression. We 
found that the vases which exhibited the ayntem hac more than this in common : 
they showed, as a gtowp, a liking for a certain choice and nee of patterns, for 
certain prinoiples of decoration, for a certain relationship between contour 
anid background, for lines and curves of certain kinds, The system of render- 
ligs was not easy to separate from the other elements of design : it was, from 
one porn? of view, their vehicle, and from another, o collateral axpresaion of 
artistic will 

[ bolieve the Dest way of explaitiing the homogeneity of this group of 

vusea is to suppose that jt represents the work of a aihgle anonymous artiat, 
whom I huive called, after lis masterpieve, the painter of the Berlin amphora, 
Tam ready to-admit that some of the-vases in the following list may be school- 
pieees, or, niore precisely, faithful copies of the artist's drawings executed by 
subordinutes at his instigation and under his supervision, although | onfess 
that some of those pieces which 7 have queried may possibly be authentic 
works of the Berlm painter in a dull.or a careless mood. IT admit auch a 
resemblance between the works of the Berlin painter and the works of older 
and of younger artists as may be accounted for hy the necessary supposition 
that he learnt: his: craft from others; by the natural one that he trained 
assistants to follow in his steps, But between his masters—Phintias, or 
Euthymides, or both, or another—and his pupils—Weormumnax and the rest 
—tis personality stands out as distinct as that of Douris, or Epiktetos, or 
Euplronios, or Polygnotos, or any other vase-painter whose name has been 
preserved. 
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Worres ny tre Bereurs Parstee ann pts Sconoor. 


Amphora, type A. 


(1) Berlin 2100, 


Gerhard, £.C.). Tis. 8-9; Winter, Jabreshafte, 3, 


Pis. 4,3 and 5, Land p. 121; JAS, xxi, Pils. 15-16 and p. 276." 


Aniphora, type 0, 
(2) New York, Hearst collection. Pi. TI. und Figs. 1-2. 


Amphorae of Panathenate shape, 
(3) Vutiean. Mus. Greg ii, PL: 88, 2; phots. Alinani $5773-6, 
(4) Munich 2312 (7. fd). FRA de 134, Loand text, 6, p. 77, 


(5) Munich 2310 (0. 1). PL IV, 1 


: A, VAs Dp: 


ooh 


(6) Munich 2313 (J. 9), PL IV, 2and Fig. 8: A, JULS. sexi. PI. 8, 2. 


(7) Vatican FH. 488. Mr, Greg. il, PL 58,1; A, PUES. xox 


xxx PLB, 1p A 


and B, phots. Alinari 357734 = PL 11. 
(8) Cabinet du« Médailles 380, eat De Ridder, p, 280, 


(9) Whrzburg $14, FRE. PL 1H, 2 


(10) Bryn Mawr, fragment. JS, xxxi.. P10, 1; Swindler, 4.1.4, 1916, 
nh ss 


P- 
(11) Naples B.C. 165. Gabnici, Mon, Zine. xxii, PL.82; 8, Fig. & 


(12) Florence 306%. 
(18) Leyden 18 bh So. x 
(14) Munieh 2311 (7,62), PL V.; 


JS, xxxi Fl. 15. 
A. JHLS, xxi. 978; A, Vide pe 38. 


(15) Athens, Acropolis 1394, fragmetst, Fig. 6. 


pe 


“ 7 have olroady pot ‘denthor moat of 
thess Vesed in JS, xxxi, 376-205, 
Burtington Alagecine, axetil: pp. 1375 145; 


aul FLA. pp 35-40 ood p. 193. Bee alae 


Hauser, FR, 3, pp. T9, and Perret, 
Hiatoores fe At, & pp. BSO-KH, 

Mr, Perrot exhibits ooteideralilo cuutian 
at first: hetwoon the Borin and Wartburg 
vnaew, Hw bogine, there be “smnn reeemblance 
pry suai] ucay pour: que Von ecii fort tonte 
Q'y voir Tcuvre d'wn nvime artiste, augnel 
Ay a pout-btre lire alattriler pllekre 
autves peintunes, qui nt soni pos sare 

onalogin avec celles des ceux wuss. ~ . ~ 
Minty af my tokens (indices), however: are 
nob very convineing: ‘e'ssh vraiment 
abower de in conjecture.” Aa he procemds, 
he ‘beconus bolder: he @ moe rrely to 
# the atyle of the artist (pp. G32, 054). 
‘Tore iz eon subtlety here which escapes 
me) one would juve expected Mr- Perret 
to make quite cure that the artiet exited 
before attempting ta ditine bie style 


4; Perrot, x, PL 15}. 


Finally he atepa into: the sng homseit : 
‘ik le litte qui en (of the artist's works) 6 
Ji4 ireeete, now eerlow Loita d'ajonler 
le troupe dAlrce «t.de Sapho” (FR. PL 
je. Theta Trem lew alitu ee a 
i-Mr, Perrot acewptod ile list; «lio why 
should he be tempted te odd wo vk? Loe 
ie tow fer the bokews (* indices ' whieh beal 
lian to maka this striking altibution 
“Timi n'y cat poaaencore franchemeni 
auvert: be tracé est be poiime qe alone lew 
proflla dee tétes do moe douwx. mnphores. 
La fongne barbe dAlode, qu: tombe on 
polnie aur sa poitrine, ruppolle Ia barbe 
du Siline compagnond'Hermés.’ Evidently 
we nuet number Str. Perrot alo among the 
uonilasenrs. | 
li the list in tie toxt above T have given 
the subjects of the piety only where thi 
Vr wwe inpublished nd sob meytioned 
in iny provious accp units. 
AY Seo cote 24. 
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(16) Formerly in the Paris market (Rollin). £l Oér. ii, PL. 16. 
(17) London, BAL. E 287. A small school-piece. , 
The emall vase Cabinet des Médailles 378 (Luynes, Pl. 40) belongs to the 
jater school or following of the Berlin painter, 
Neck-amphorag with tunisted handles. 
(18) BM. E 266, J.H.8, xxxi. Pls. 1-12 and p. 281, 


(10) Louvre ( 199, fragmentary. 


(20) Munich 2319 (1.8). School-picce ? 


(21) Petrograd 612 (St. 1638), 


piece f 


A, Comple-Rendu, 1775, p.. 60. Selioal- 


(22) BM. E268, Ei. Odr, 1, Pl, 76, School-pieos ? 
(23) Leydin 18 39. Bl. Cér iP 76 A. School-picee? 


(24) Berlin 2339. School-piece ? 
(25) BM. E269, School-piece ? 


(26) BM. E267. Birah, Archeeoloqa, xxx. Pl. 4. School-piece t 

(27) Louvre (F 198, fragmentary. School-piece t 

(23) Vatican TH. 4), fragmentary. Afua. Greg. ii. Pl. 09, 3. Schoal-pieewT 

(29) Munich 2318 (1.5). F. Thierseh, (eler din hellimischen bemalten Vasen, 
PL6; B, Lan, P26, 1. Badly repainted. School. piers ? 


(30) Oxford 274, FP. Gardonr, Ashlea Faxes, Pl 1). 


piece, #8 


A. «mall -achool- 


Small neck-amplore with double handles. 
(31) Harvard 1643, 05, A, Tid. p. 59; A, Hambideo, The Greek Vase, 


frontispiece and p, 45, 


Nolan anphirae with triple hanlles, 
(82) Bormerly in the Panckoucke collection, A, Bl. Cérsiv. Pl, 49. 
(33) Naples S157. A, small photograph, Sommer 11068, third row first, 


(54) Louvre G 201, 
(35) Mannheim. 
(58) Naples 312. 
(47) Vienna. 


AL Dies Viees, gave Choo won) wane tip 
Oxtord, ar of single type: Thore wire 
ely tive cthur vaew of just thie tepe: 
the first, Miminh 2317 (Jahn 2; Lotiew, 
Minchener Anke, PL. 18 and p. 30), ‘is 
tontemporary with he earlioe mombers of 
oor eeries, ard is the work of the Kucharides 
pentier (2.9.4. xvii. p, F4, No. i). ‘The 
wood and third, iv Peoviclence (Gerhard, 
4.7. 0. 34) and in the Vatinon | Afue, 
firey, i. PL &0, 2; A, phot. Alinari 
25517), are by the Providence piinker, whe 
acnmie to have been at one time a pupil of 
the Borim painter (sen uote HH); tho fourth 
(Petrugred Oh: A, Cumpirrenide, 1875, 


100, aed Wildhager, A’mAtoe Opsenaie, 
Pip. 88, Pig. 0) ia hy @ popil of the Bort 
pamter, Germonax; the foot ja lost, but 
nell Gther respecte thi waar corneapemila to 
the Berlin painter's type. The last aml 
latoat ip the Eupborbos vase in the Cahimet 
(oe MéActwitlew (Mon, ti, Ph ide A, phe. 
Girotlon); it t¢ by ihe Achillea pointer, u 
emfi-devorndant of the terlin. painter in 
the third eraff-penerstion (iia. xaxdiv, 
rst, No. 2). We aioticed ahove (note a1) 
that the only anphorm of type A or B, whieh 
wea drocrated in the same manner as thie 
Berlin emphora, was aleo hy the Aclillles 
painter, 
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(38) New York 07.286.08, A, VLA. p. a7. 
(39) Tarporley, Hon, Marshall Brooks (formerly in the Biseoe collection). 
(10) Naples 310), A, small photograph, Sommer TION, senomld row, 


seventh. 
(41) Naples S087, 
(42) Preston 289. Seleul-piece ? 


(43) Carksrulie 203. Welter, Aus der Karleruher Vavensemmlony, Pl 14, 
No. 30 Band A. School-piece | 


(44) Yale 133, Sehool-mecet 
(15) Louvre G 219. School-piece? 
(46) Louvre G 218 Sehoal-prece ! 


(47) Rome, Moseo Barracco, School-pecet 
(48) Tarporley, Hon. Marshall Brooks (formerly i in Deepdene|. Tisehbetn, 
iii, PL 7; Al Cée, i, TL 9, Behool-pince ! 
(49) Petrograil ‘oor (St. 1628),  School-piece ? 
(50) Naples inv, 126053," Sehool-piece? 
se Girgenti, Baron Giudice. Sehool-picee t 
62) Frankfort, Stadtisches-historisches Museum, Schaol-piece ? 


(68) BM. E310, School-prece f 
(54) BM. E313, School-prece f 


(fo) Louvre G 20. Dubois, Deseriphion des anhiquites.. 


.. Pourtalés- 


Gorgier, P 27; Catalogue Pourtales-trorgier, p. 29, No. 132; Miller- 
Wisseler, 2, P12, 9. Schoalepiweet 


(56) Naples 3214.. Schoul-pivce 


(37) Oxford 273. -P. Gardner, J.-S. sili, 187, Behool-piece- 


(58) Brussela.. School-piece. 


(59) Naples (A, Dionysos and inaenad running; 6, maenad running). School- 


piece. 


(G0) Naples 5068. Rchool- “piece. 


(01) Villa, Gintia (formerly m Augusto Castellanis collection), Sehool- 


qece. 


(62) Louvre @ G 214 (Bull: Nap. ria. 6, PL 7): o later school-piece.™ 





“ Hoppin (Handbook. i. p. 62, No. 20) 
confounds this vase with Naples Heya. 
A120, which is by a different ai moh biter 
puinive. 

The tradition of the Petiin-pammter's 
Nolan amphormy ia continoed, on the om 
hom) by the Providguee: pointer (TA. 
pp. 76-80; the Nolan amphoras, id, 

18-70), who seams to have detached 
tinal , however, from tie Berlin painter 
before. very long, anit competed with tum; 
ond om the other, mere diretip, by 
Hermopax, Five Nolan amphoroe by 
Hormonax aro mentions in Via. p: ty, 
Now, 84-34; offers are in Lenilon (E31), 
Fi (é, & PI. 20) and in Nuplea (A, Zeus: 


BR, woman. with borohea); and three rough 
vaees | Brussels, Ei Cer. tin PL 22: Dresden 
$00, and Aikenburg 250) are profiahly ables 
his. Tht subertyoemt stage in the tradition 
is represented by the Nolan amphorag of 
the Avhilles painter and tile prupile and 
imitators: o lit ol his Nolan amphorss i 


given ia f 2.3. pp. tiS-196; add Xoplee 


2008 (Triptolémos) amd Munich 2330 
(. 203; A, Lan, PL 24, 2. Tha Nolan 
amphorae af thy Achillaa printer aro 

by these of bis pupil, the painter 
of the ‘Froaton phiale (V4. pp 188-160; 
add Cambridge 167 ood Naploe Santangelo 
240), 


ie 
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Pelikas, 
(63) Villa Giulia (formerly in Augusto Castellani’s collection). 
. (64) Vienna, Oezt. Mus. 334. A, Masner, Tl. 6. Scliool-piece? 


(65) BAL B 468. J. US. xxxi. Pl. 14 me p. 283: detail, B.A, Gunde to 
fhe Exhibition eee Greek and Roman Life, p. 101, fig, 102. 





(66) Louvre G 168, . 


Calye-Kraters. 
(07) Winchester, fragment. ‘Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, 


p: 72. 
(68) Athens, Acropolis, G 28, fragments. 
(69) Syracuse. | 
(70) Oxford 291, School-piece? 


(71) Cumeto. A, phot. Mosciont = JAS. xxx. Pl. 10, & 


(72) Louvre G 174. 


(73) Louvre G 175, Annals, 


1876, Pl, OC; J Uf.8, xxxi, 284. 


(74) Formerly in the Roman market (Depoletti), 


Colunn-Kiviliers. 


(75) Petrograd 635 (St. 1528), A, Ce 


omple-Rendu, 1873, p. 22; B, Fig. 7. 


(76) Villa Giulia (formerly in Augusto Castellani’s collection), 


Stimanot, 


(77) Munich 2406 (J, 421). 
27 


Gerhard, AF. Pl. 201; F: RA. Pi, 106, 2, and 


oon. 
(73) ears (56, A, Pottior, Albom, Pl 95, 
(79) Palermo. Inghirami, Vu? .i, Pls. T7-78. 


(80) Louvre G 1st. A, Cat. Coll. A. 


B, Fig, 6. 


"My attnbation of Louvre G 104 to 
the ‘Berlin painter (2.8.0. xviii, p. 296 
nota |, end Pld. po 40) was based on the 
picture on the reverse, A freah cxnmine- 
tlon. fw eunvineed mut that the oblwerse 
pictures (plint. Giraidon = Mons. Pioi, 
ix. p. 30) are not by the eamo hund ne the 
teverse. ilo not think, however, thnt this 
ia tu: inalance of two painters working on 
ono veso. The vee ia in miserable oom 
dition; Mr. Pottler lied) wlresdy observed 
Liat the upper picture on tho roverse was 
completely modern; tit tha foot i alao 


— 


Biarre), Pl. 5; one of the figures on 


modern, acct the Ing polmotto-designa on 
the bods: are a modern addition, Marc. 
aver, unites Tam greatly mistakes, the 
man whe built up the vase used fragments 
ef two differant volute-kraters, one by 
the Berlin painter, and one by another 
artixt. Je ia woll known that euch w pro- 
eedtir wae not moommon in thi Laat 
oontury: Mr De Mot omer told me thet he 
had found & pelike tm the Haveastein onlless 
tion to consist of Iramonts from éix: 
tlifferentt -vawes. 
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(81) Castle Ashby 25. Detail of B, Burl. May. xxviii. PL. p. 138, Gi: 


(82) Louvre 185. Mon. 6-7, Pi. 67. 


(83) Oxford 1012, 1165 (given by Mr, E. P. Warten), JS, xxsi, Pl. 13+ 
the lion, Burl, Mag, xxviii. Ml. p, 137, C, 


(84) Louvre G 172, 
(85) Castle Ashby 2. 


(faz. Arch. 1875, Pl. 1, 14-15, 


Schooal-piece ? 


(86) Berlin 2187, fraymbcnt, Stchool- Ensen 


(87) Leipsic, fragment (head of old man, i 
Mics, Greg. ti, PL 21, 1. School-piece f 


(88) Vatican, 


(89) BAL EB. 444, School-piece. 


ini shield). School-pece + 


(90) Berlin 2E80. aAnnali, 1860, Tl. Mo Sohool-piece, late. 


(91) Boston 01,226. School-piece. 


(92) Boston (1, 237A. sores Oar, ML p. 152; Towser, Jahrbuch, «xix, 


p- 30, School: 
(93) Louvre Gs 3T1, 
TL. 15, No. 20.  School-piven, 


“pier 
Serike Bilderkreis von. Hleusie, TL. 1 = Overbeck, AM. 


. Louvre G 370 (Mon. b-T, Pl. 38, 2)} is ih echool-fiece, frota the band wt the 
Providence painter (FLA. p. 80, no. 43),% 


Hydriat of black-jigured shape. 
(iM) Cabinet des Médailles 439. Phot. Giraudon 7%. School-piece ! 


(85) Madrid 160. 
(6) Vatican H. 497. 


Ossorid, PISS, 3; detail, Burl. Mag. sxviil: p. 156, B. 
Mus. Greg tt, PL 16, 1 


» dfon. 1, PL 46; Phots. 


Moscton: 8575 and Alinari 35778-0. 


Hydra -Katpides. 


(07) New York 10, 210,19. J.H.S8 


| xxxi. PL: Gand Fig. 7, 


(98) Formerly in the Guarducei collection: Ingiirami, VF. i. PL 3. 


(00) Petrograd 628 (St. 1588). 
DF. 

(100) Boulogne 445, 

(101) Boston 03, 843, £ 

(162) Cabinet des Méduilles 441. 


Burl, Mag. xxvii. p. 136, A, and p. 159, 


De Ridder, p. 333, Sehool-piece, 


Lekythor. 
(105) Athens 12504.(N. 1628). 2h. arch. 1007, p. 254, 


(104) Palermo (komast). 


“ Hoppin (ffondbeoh, i. p. 73, No. 4) 
Mus. Gree. iL Pl. 10, 1. which i by the 
Acgiathus pamter (4/24. 1916, p. 147, 
node Ly eee Hoppin, 1, p. 70, No. 6), 

1 GoM. EL 445. (Gerhard, 4.7) Pla 174= 
173) te @ later school-pisoo, contemporary 
with the earlier work of Hermonns. The 
Betis of etammiol initiated by the Oxford 


Pentheos stamnod mentionm| above, in 
which a single pictur row right round the 
vase, is continued by Hermonax; i list 
of hia stamndi ie given in Va, p 14; 
the Bimiris atamnos in Oxford (S21 : Arnall, 
1806, Pla P-Q; J..5. xxiv, 207-308) 
stands vory close to the earlier work of 
Hormone. 
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(105) Palermo 2685 (voung warrior). 

(106) Palermo [Nike flying with bead frontal), 

(107) Syracuse. Orsi, Mon. Dine. xvii, PL 10. 

(108) Girgenti, Haron Giudice (Maenad running), 

(109) Munich A915, (Demeter.) 

(110) Terranova, Cav. Navarra. Benndorf, @.S.¥. Pl. 40,2. School-piece, 

(111) Girgenti, Baron Gindice (woman running). School-piece. 

(112) B.M. E. 574, Phot. Mangell $195 middle Walters, Ancient Potery, 
i: PLS6, 2:. School-piece, 

(113) Palermo (Poseidon running).** School-piece. 

(114) Syracuse. Orsi, Mon. Line. xvii. PL 1G, 2. Bchool-piece. 

(115) Berlin 2208. Genick, PL 39, 3; von Lieken, Greek Vase Parntings, 
P, 48, left, Selioal-piece. 

(116) New York (woman running with torch ond phinle}. Sehool-piece. 

(117) Compitgne (woman tunning with torch), School-picee. 

(118) Oxford 32. School-piece. 

(119) Harvard 1.08, 

(120) Munich 2475 (the body black: @ lion on the shoulder),® 


Oinochoai, shape 1, 
(121) BML B5s. Al (ér. i, PL93; phot. Mansell.** 
(128) BM. BE Sl4., &L Oé&. n.1, Pl, 12. Sehool-piece. 
(123) Munich 2453 (J, 789). 


(124) New York. Catalogue dex Objete d'Art antuyites ‘ vente” Hotel Drouot, 
fe 7 juin 1922, PL 4, no. 56. 


Lekawis, 





(125) Taranto, School-piece t 


Plate. 
(1265) Athens, Acropolis 29, fragment. 
Fragments, the shapes of ihe vases not determined, 

(127) Brussels (two fragments, each with part of « male leg and foot), 
(124) Bonn (voung warrior). School-piece! 
(129) ‘The Hague, Mr, C. W, Lansingh Scheurleer (foot, and stopt key). 
(130) The Hague, Mr, 0. W. Lunsingh Schenrleer (part of a female figure with 
(181) Athens (phnllos-man). 
(133) Monich Z 1 (yonng rider; from a small vase). 

ae Miscatted « lcalpin by Hoppin {Haru m note Pith 
book, Lp. Ti, No. 82 hiv). | Lately elewned: part of the charac 

48 The ling of lekythoi which’ w headed fermtic ankle, previously invisible, nil 
hy those of the Borlin painter rome parallel) oniited in the old publication, maypoarnd. 
to the tine of Nolin amphorse deseribed | 
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(133) Munich Z 6 (head of youth: froma small vase): 
(134) Munich £7 and S [parts of two male figures wearing atc himation ; fron 
A RK-AMphors of ho great size), 
(135) Florence (Campana collection ; upper parts of a silen and of Dionysos 
holding a cantharos; from o ermal) yuss), 


Let us retin to ourecithurode, Lam sensihle that { have not gut his lewey 
lip quite right: the error is tiny, but the Greek artist, if he could sen niy dra w= 
ing. would complain that Thad made the lad look licentiou Tam uware that 
the right hand of the instructor ig not qlute accurate in my copy: it iso 
trifle less incompetent in the original: but the Greek artiet would wdmit tint 
this was not hia most suecesiful liawd. Jn spite of snch faults, the drawings, 
in conjunction with the photographs, give « goed idea of the singular bewuty of 
the origmal: they slow the powerful thape of the vase, the evbriety of the 
decoration, the clarity of the design, the surwness anid strength of the hlack 
and brown lines, the light yet vigorous movement in the expressive figure af 
the mitdician, The Berlin painter drew Tiny inusicians, both citharddes and 
lyre-players; hit none so animated as this: The Rollin cithareds ta older aod 
statelior, and he has acquired the correct majestic manner: *? even the satyr 
musicuns, oo the vases in Berlin and Munieh, are grove in demeanour and 
deliberate in action. To find a counterpart to our citharody we munt farn th 
works by other artists: to the Dionysos in the cup by the Bryeges pumter in 
the Cabinet des Médailles: or to the Jadgment of Paris on a cup with the 
signature of Breygos in the Layyre; @ where Paris sits.singing to his lyre i 
the lonely lille, aid where the abstraction of the. singer prves the picture: a 
peculiar tone, Arehnie art portrays the influence of music on the. player: and 
sometimes the inlhtence on the hearer: it shows men capering and haa wimg 
at the sound of the Aute; bat such influence as does not isaie fh violent 
gesture it ie hardly able to express, The artists of a later period set thenisealyes 
to Tepresent the quieter emotion wluch méveals itself not in gestioulation but in 
attitude. Inthe Berlin krater with Orpheus and the Thraciana, which beloris 
to the third quarter of the fifth venture,” the musician himself is conceived it 
much the same manver as Paris on the arahaiv cup; but his hearers, in the 
varied expressiveness Of their bodies and faces, go far beyond tho capacity of 
the archaic style. Onan oinochoe in the Villa Cinlia,"! a lyre-player is mounting 
the platform, and two girls are waiting for the firet notes, (ne of them «its 
With face up, an atm cast along her knee, her chin propped on omy hand, ber 
Whole-body telaxed, The scene is the same, in the main, as on a much earlier 





 Coopmre the young citharote on the poor trawings in Perrot, Hestoirn de (Are. 
neck-wtnphom by the Providenoe painter —«&: pp. S5G-Aal. 
in the Vatioun, Alus, Greg, G. Fl on, 2: * Furtwiigler, & Beringer Winetal. 
plot. Alineard AS) mumeprogrinen, Pl 2 = Kline Sehriften 
O76. Hartwig, PIGa]; repoininl in =f; PL oo Husrhor, Giiekivehe Vasen- 
parte; the drawing i¢ unworthy of ulin aicrm, p. LOT; eee aldo Mauser, PH, 5, 
ofiginal. pe (elo 
. Salon 158, PL l= 9.V. 8 Ph. " Sovignon), Bolleitino d' Are, 10, p. S47, 
d-@ Hoppin, Hondhood, i pode; wew but | 
J.8.3,—VOL, XMM, H 


ae Ee a, 
= =: on 
a 


re 


vase, the calyx-krater wigned by Euphronins; * but there the listeners ure 
seurcely charactevised : Polyctes looks expectant, but he shows it hy his raised 
/ ily: the girl on the oimochoe is listening with her whole body.” In 
‘another picture of about the sume period as the Orpheus vase and the oinochoe, 
the Terpsichore in London, the characterisation of the figures is less marked 


: EY 1 i 


than in the others; the artist wishes to render @ less passionate, more solemn, 
more Apollonian mood: he hay not succeded, for hia Kgures, meant to 
be plain and grand, are in fact a little empty, 

‘All these pictures of music ate simple drawings, without shading and with- 
out colouring. When we moderns think of a music picture, our minds turn to 
-Signorelli's Pan, to some Dutch mterior, to somp Venetian landscape, where the 
impression is determined, in great measure, by the harmony of colour and by 
Hut in a later work, the Pan and Nymplis from Pompeii,“ colour, and 
landscape combine with composition to make a musie facture of memorable 


* FR 2. PL 08, ) = Hoppin, Hasuitook; _& Herrmann, Denbnitter iter Matoredy Fe 
hope 207: Pottior, Album, Fi. 101, HO. 
| PAH, PL 139; Baschor, p 194, 


| Moya —My thanlor are die (0 Dr Rloveling, to Oonun Nogara, to Me. Pottier, anil 
to De. Waldinuer for giving ms pormission to publish vases i Munich, in the Vatican, m 
the Louvre ond in Petrograd; and to Mesers. Alinari for allowing me to use their 
photographs nf m vase in the Vatican, a 





THE CALIPH MAMOUN AND THE PROPHET DANIEL 
L, Catira MaMoun axp wae Mace Fise 


Tae circumstances attending the death of the Catiph Mamoun ((s:t, 833) 
aré thus related by Masoudi (+-¢. 956), who wrote about a contury alter the 
event, On his return from a victorious raid against tle Greoks (hv Caliph 
encamped in the beautitnl valley of Bedidoun.’ Like all Orientals, he was 
susceptible to the charm of clear, running water, and at his orders.« rustic 
pavilion was constracted over the spring eallud Kochairah, frou which the nver 
Bedidoun flowed. In thie the Caliph aut. A silver coin was thrown into the 
spring, dnd ¥o clear was the water that the legend of the coin beneath {ts surface 
could be read, Mamoun then noticed in the spring a fish “a cubit long and 
shining like an ingot of silver,’ which he desired should be canght for him. 
This was done, but the fish, when brought to the Caliph, eseaped by a sudden 
movement inte the spring, sprinkling the Caliph’s breast, neck and shoulders 
with oold water as it did so, It was again caught, and the Caliph gave urvlers 
that it should he cooked. As he did so he'was seized by a shivering fit, and 
when. the fish was cooked he-waa in o high fever and unable to eat it, This 
was the beginning of the Mlness whieh caused his death, Before this took place 
he had the guides and prisoners called and asked then the significance of the 
name of the spring Kochwirah He was told that it moant * stretch out thy 
feet,” which he took for an omen of his desth, He then asked the Arah namo 
of the country he was in: the reply was" Rakkah:” As it had been foretold 
him that he should die at a place thos nomed, he knew that his hour waa cone. 
And he died then and was carried to Tarsus and buried on the left side of the 
mosque.* | 

As to the local nomenclature in this story two oliservations nay he triticle. 
(1) To Masoudi and the Arabs the name KochairaA meant nothing; but the 
historian says that somb held that it was Bedidoww, and not Kochatrah, that 
meant “stretch out thy feet.” We have thus clearly « local Greek derivation 
of Podandus from wévs (foot) and reivm (stretch).* 

In Rakioh we have probly to do with « corrmpt form of the name of 
the neighbouring Byzantine fortress Herakleia, called by the Arabs: Trakla - 


* Potlandisa, the modern Hozanti, two Cont Comet Parph., Ve xxv. p, 114 ff, 
days trom Tarsus on the post-rom| to Eregii, Alp. BES lif, Bury, SAPS, 100,. Pa), 

© Lee Praine Wr, ed. and tr, Berbice = where Omar mynine the local name trom 
de Meyoard. vii pp. 1-2 and 0). Greek eaplives anil derives tod omens 

‘Tf the pun seema farfetohed, what from iho tinmes, ‘The ilew |e prohaldy 
MGeul “ledeee fe: th dedeey whe Mipeda = Groek, aa in both oases the Moslem eonive 
(Proger,: Script. Grig- Cometony, |. 72)" off ually anil thas puuve aro Gove. 
For pumuing oo focal names eof, Theoph. 
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the resemblance between Rakka and Prakla is close enough for the purpose of 
the story.! . 

The story itself is pretty evidently based on o folk-legend turmming on the 
thom of inevitable fate® But whut is the point of the elaborate fish episode! 


lt is clear that the fish was a magic fish, otherwiee it could not have caused 
the Caliph’s death as it did. The only hypothesis which really explains the 
story is that both spring and fish wore sacted, that the Caliph sinned by wishing 
to catch the fish, and persisted mm his sim even after his first warning, This 


hypothesis ie backed by two pomts. (1) The Greek name of the spring i. 


miven as Aidareka, which evidently containg the name of o saint, to whom 
the spring was held sacred by Christians (2) A coin was thrown into 1t,* 
evidently in accordance with thy world-wide custom atsacred sprmgs-aud wells. 
This incident may be held to prove that tie Caliph knew from the first that the 


spring was gacted. One con hardly doubt that the tile canie onginally from 
« hostile (Christian) source. Masoud had plenty of Gpportunity for aeeess 


to non-Meeluin writers and je said not infrequently to have made use of then. 


The memory of Mamdotin seems to have survived at Tarsus, at least aniong 


the learned, till the middle of the seventeenth eantury, when the incidants 
recorded of his death were located not at Podandus. (Bozanti), but quite near 
Tarsus iteel(.7 Of ins tomb nothing js recorded patter thy thirteenth century, 
when it was etill a Moslem pilgrimage, thongh Cilicia was in Chnetion hands 


and the mosque had become o church of SS, Peter and Sophia, This curions: 


fact reate on the jmthority of Yakout (1225)* and Williirand of Oldenburg 


(211)." ‘The latter speaks of the tomb ax that af the” sister of Mahotumed,” 
which lonks as if the identity of its oceupant was already becoming vague 


among the eonmon folk. The church of SS, Peter and Sophia is thought by 
Langlois!" to have oceupied the site of the present OQulon Dyjami, a prrely 
Mahommedian building, but this is far from proved. 


Hi, Sacnep Firsies us tue Leyastr 
Sacted springs are exceedingly common in Turkish lands. Christians 
regularly, and Turks oeeusionally, associate them with the numes of their 
esints. Springs contaming sacred fall ate Hot wneammon in Syria Most 
famidus are the fish of the sacted tank dimly connected with Abraham at Uria,“ 


* Au Annenian authority of 11048 [cited 
by Tomasechek in Sind. Wien. Aladd,, Phat. 
Afiat, CL exaiv, L901, vit 00) spenkes of = 
fortress Arokke oor KRybistra or Horkleia 
Kybwtra — Eregli), 

OTe leah exe never to be Learnt. 

® For thia workd-wide practice seo Frazer's 
note on im, i id fd) Por Asia Mimor 
ee Vo ke Ronn, Soul of oe Terk, pp. 1TH 
Niebuhr | Foyrqe en atrafie, 1 281) cocords 
thot the Yooidie are repotied to thine 
gold wel ailver into a ister mk Sheikh 
Adi im honour of ther samt. and hoe eom- 
pares the Jet Gunijar peartine 

? Hadia Khalfa, te. Norberg. ii 340. 


* Le Strange, 2. Caliphate, po Ud. 

* Ed. Leo Allating, Giquzra, 137, 

* Foye dome ti Ciliesy, p. 317, See 
my (roo of ie Ariie in BLS CAL xix py. 182. 

The first modo writer to omeition 
teed to lio am Ttalian merchant (¢. 1407 ; 
do lefion Trosele ii Pera, od. Hakluyt 
Bor, ple), Beealio Barkley, dala Minor, 
pe 234; Buvkinghem, Frewls io Mes 
poonio, Ts: Warkworth, Diary in 
Aelatie Turkey, pO 2425. Poonoks, [earr. 
if the How. TL L100; Tawernier, Vourges, 
p. 68; Olivier, Poyogy, iw. 218; Sacha, 
Artec da Syrien, 197; & Silvin, od, Geewr, 
p. 62; ‘Thivenot, Fapeyger, iL ladl= ie 
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ntl the fish of Sheikh Bedaw) wt Tripoli, which are treated with the ereatest 
respect and never caught. An interesting puseage in Feburt's Thédire de le 
Turquie probably refers to the Tripoli fish, almost ceriainly to Syria, Tt mane 
de follows — | 

“Ts ont une espece de respect & de veneration pour les poisson. de certains 
lace & fontaines, ob qui que ce soit n'ozeroit pescher, | ce nest de nuit & en 
cachotte, le plus secretement quiila peuvent; ce qui fait qu ils sy muitiplient 
en tres-grande quantite, & qa il yen ade monstrucux. [ls les appellent Chees 
[i o. Shetbhs| qui est la qualité qu'ila donnent 4 leurs principaux Reliziews, 
& lour allument lo nuit) des lamipes por devotion,’ 

The stages io the development of these Syrian fiah-cults acer to lave bean 
as follows, First the fiah wa the denizen of the apring is regarded as the incar- 
nation of the spring divinity himeelf, whence the fish-tailed Basls of Syria: 4" 
later it is conceived of as a sort of fanules of the divinity, under his immediate 
protection, Numerous ecenlar folk-stories of Eastern origin deal with fish 
possessed of miraculoas powers as well as with fish which are really hompn 
bemgs enchanted,” 

Similac fish-cults-in the Turkish ares are hard to find. Fish are preserved 
in the sacred well of the Shantaapur Tekkel near Aladja? in Paplilagonia, while 
on the Christinn side wo have at Constantmople a well-known matance in the 
famius fal of Balulilu'? We show probably find that both these ore ulti 
mately ol Syrian origin. The religious significance of the fishea concerns 
eerie bo have died down to « minimum, "The fishes of Baluklu at least have 
bewome «a mare pee for folk inuagina tion. Those of Aladja are probably 
thought of as deriving their sanetity merely from their sacred surromodings, 
justas the fish of the rrver which flows by the tomb of Daniel at Susu are now 
said to be immune from capture m honour of the prophet: though the origin 





Buren, Sovl of a Twrk, pp 216 Nivhahe, 
Voqege en Arobie WL 3307 Rabens-Doaval, 
fet Eder, in Jowrn. svat, 1Stit-2, 
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He Lortet, 
if; di Arcunux, 


ia Siyrie Tanjourd iui, p. 
Hemaiires, i, 3-1; 
Hurekhuordt, Trees in Syria, pw. Ld; Kelly, 
Sarita oe the Holy Land, po 108; Tiemann, 
Alissa ify starr pe dO; Bow, Etintes 


aur Li (réee, ji. 
ee Parts, sane: op 45, Ch deseup, 
‘omen Of the olirnha, pp 26-7, whe sage 


one blurt fia af ‘Trip ia the ShellA of 
the saints, who annie are im the fiah of tho 
pool. Dhovth ae etipepeerel to follivw Chie eat 
lige of hese flah, but the acoptical Jeskap 
experimented without any untoward reeulia. 
During the Cfieean War many of the fll 
Wenk of mauler the sia to Sebaetopel mod 
fought the infidiol Russias, sour ming 
svinictattea!, 

“For i flay river-go] in Asm Minor 
wow theo clechiontion NOTAMA ETRAR and tf, 
xix. 76 (32). 

* Coatuin, Confer de Lerma, & 60; 


Marian, Pereruse, |. 24; Leeranidl, Contes 
(recs, pi. Ld. all eivin Pci ipilens of - “pebangt ies 
Neh, The fires story in Hurton’s alltion 
of Que drabice Ndghte menticue io bewitched 
ficht, 

Wilson ion Murray's shes Atimer, po 3; 
Hamilton, Aa Miner, 1.403) HE J. Roe, 


fathom fron the Kat, p. 343 The Gal 


Fron tiverent by Harnilten. fop. ii. 14) at 
il nor Toueelinalh jumy ales have 


bias onde, For sarriea) fel) mear Affion 


Kate Hissar me Calder mn JAS. a. 246, 

4 Coroy of Niodlahles, Polllore ge 
Comtninewe, pp. Ob H (many version, 
mee iy forhroming Stedice im Pepanar 
Religion. 

" Fishes ape aimilarly kopom the ayaend 
Of Tasrylw Nefensrere ot Gemlich (Hine) 
ii Bitlivnia, bot Wile le probably die to the 
taflieoes of Conatantioople, 

1 Le Strange, Kaatera Caliphate, po 240, 
of Teanjmmnin of Tuctele, od. Asher. i 117 i. | 
Carmily, ftir ap ii Perre Barnie, 
p. 450 (eltieg Jieliue Ha-Aboe jan 1564), 
ed, Tri do [iel). 
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Of the (abu is explained biy ahistorical legend, itamny be older than the tomb 
itself’ ‘The fish, that is, may have begun as the mearnation of the nver deity, 
to he-eventually ousted by the personality of the prophet and degraded to the 
position of a mere prolégeé.. 


Lif. Tae Tosm or Daxter ar Tarsus 


What appears to be the chief Moalem pilgrimage of modern Tarsus is 
the Mosque known as Makam Hazreti Daniel (‘Station of his Excelleicy 
Daniel’), which is supposed to contain the grave of the Prophet Daniel! 
This grave has been shown 45 Daniel's certainly since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Lucas says in his description of Tarsus: ‘ les Hahitans 
assurint que c'est chez eux of est mort le Prophéte Daniel: j'entrai dans une 
Mosquée, sous laquelle on pretend qu'il a été enterré. Les Turca y ont mis aur 
mm grande tombe un cereuesl de bois. qu'ils reverent: & ifs le font voir ebx- 
mémes comme une rareté. Ce cercueil est tohjours couvert d'un grand dep 
noir en broderie.”=* 


Barkor, for many years consul at Tarsus, vives tho following deseription. of 


the toil >— 

"The Turks hold in great veneration & tomb which they believe contains 
the bones af this prophet, situated injan ancient Christion church, converted 
into # amdeque, in the centre of the moder town of Tarsus. The sarcophagus 


is Said to he abet forty feet below the surface of the present sail, in consequence 


of the accunralation of earth and stones; and over which « stream flows from 
the Cydnus nver, of comparatively modern date. Over thie stream, wt the 
particular spot where the karcophagusa was (before the canal was owt and the 
waters went over it), stands the ancient church abave mentioned; and to mark 
the exact spot of the tomb below, 4 wooden monument has been erected in the 
Turkish style, [This monument i covered with an embroidered cloth, and 


stands im a special apartment built for it, from he iron-grated windows of 


which it mur occasionally be seen when the Armeninns take occasion to make 
therr secret devotions; but generally « curtain ts dropped to hide it from vulgar 
view, and add by-exelusion to the sanctity of the place:] The waters of 1his 
rivulet are turned off every year in the summer, in order to clear the bed of 
the canal,’ = 
_This “tomb of Daniel" continues down to our own day to he an object 
of Moslem venenition. ‘The beat authenticated * tomb of Danijel * is, however, 
the interesting sanctuary af Sus (Shushun!), the traditions af which 
teem to go back at least to the sixth eentury ab. A point of contact 
between the two graves, noted by Barker, is that both are said to lie beneath 
‘aio SS = 

0) wo mentamed by Lucas and Barker  Kalosi io omitted in Bianchi's tragalation 
(cited) below), alee tig Latgloia, (Vic, of Menatsik-el/Hady jin Recueil ae Foyages, 
Pp. 20, end by Cuinet, Twry. daa, bi 4. di, LO), 

4) Fowapy thane te Cirtde, i. 2724, (Amater- = Lore ond: Penates, p. ET, and mite 
(lum, 1714). Hadji Khalfe & ailent. The ™ Thelosma, 2 Siiy Terme Senet, 
legend of Doniel i Cilicia wi Sha Meron oc Toller, 259 (oil. Geyer, p40) 
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streama®* A learned Mussulman professor, consulted at my request by Dr, 
Christie of Tarsus, gave it os hie opinion that the identification of the younger 
‘tomb of Daniel’ rested on a confusion between Sus and Tarsus, which is 
probably correct: the comeidence (1) of the grave bemg under a stream may 
linve aided, or even have been devised to aid, popular acceptance of the Tarsian 
‘tomb of Daniel.’ There seema a considerable probability that it-really marks 
the site of Mamoun"s grave, which would thus have been continuously vener- 
ated, under various names, from the death of the Calipli to our own day : 
we may readily conceive that the name of He occupant became lost under the 
Armenian kings, though the spat was vagwly known to be sacred, At some 
date unknown, the name of Daniel was given: to it wonder learned inspiration. 
With the incident of Mamoun and the magic fish transferred, as we have seen 
it was, to the immediate neighbourhood of Tarsus, it would be interesting to 
know whether the new “tomb of Daniel,’ like the old, places.a tafw on the 
neighhouring stream, since this would forma link between the cycles of Caliph 
and Prophet. 





For the toh. of Daninl wi Sun er (Soc. fuk v. (1550) to face ps b22;) we view 





Jouvdlah Faoytlopaediy, iv, 430, a0, Denial, 
Tomb af> for details of tte iegomtary history 
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Trocefs, 3. 421; Loftus, Travels in. Ohalitiacd, 


pp. AIG EL: de Bode, Trees io foweehen, 


li, 2b; Bowlineon in) SRG 5. ix, | S30) 
0, 83; Loyard m VNG.G. xvi. (1846) 61, 
(4. slac (armoty"s linirore, pp, 454 ff 


JA plan if given by Loftim in ‘Tvene. og. 


le given: by Flandin anal Coste, Veyoye on 
Perse, PL 100), aml a -aketeh seoompanied 
hy « sliort acooont of the tomh may be 
fom! bes (hue Piet of duly 13, 1618, 
“There m, of bourse, no) proof of the 
‘Moeqae of Danitl’ orcupying the alte 
of ihe ehorch of SS. Peter and Bopliin; 
but the former ia placed by Larker (for. ci), 
a® the Latter iy by Willibmand {in Allutine, 
Zines, p. 137), bo the oer of the tewn, 
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THREE STATUE-BASES' RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT ATHENS. 


(This ermmiinicntion wae given by lu author, Mr, A.. Ph leaclabpbne, Ephor of 
Antiquities of Attion, to the British School at Atheus, for publication in the Arnel! of phe 
Behool Incr of the importance: of the pobject, the Committes of the Bohol hoe passed 
the paper for prompé publination to the Editors of the Hellenic Jonpmal, eines the 4pm! 
will fot appour hetore th aotimdé of thaw yen. | 


[Phares VL. VID| 


Os January 20th, and again on February With of this vear, while digging 
was taking place on the property of M. Poulopoulos between Erysicthon Street 
and Thessaloniew Street, near the incien) Coramiena, for the construction of a 
alin}, swtiona of the Themistocloan cirewit wall were lironght to light. ‘Built 
mty them were found three quadrangular bases of Pentelic marble, two of 
which have sculptured reliefs on three af their four sides, while the third has 
on its principal face alone a pointed design, aid inscriptions, both of whioli. 
however, have been nimvst completely defaced with some sharp tool, 

On the upper and lower. surfaces of all three bases are large allipsolil or 
rectangular depressions, in tho centre of each of which ia a socket) with lead 
filling, the upper one hong for fixing the statue, the lower for fixing another 
quadrangular black te complete the Lusia. 

These baaes are now in Room A of the National Muses, 

I.No. 3476 (Plate VIL). (Measorements: each side (0-82 & Go 
metre.) On the principal fore are fepresented four naked ephabor. The two 
that form the centre of the rOMrpoRition jire practising wrestling, or, more 
exactly, axpoyerpieyos, graspmg each other's hands ani each trying to 
throw his adversary, To the left, another athlete ic standing on tiptow with 
hands outstretched to the front. preparing to jump, while on the night a fourth 
is holding chagonally across his holy the ling akention whieli he 4 getting 
ready to theow, 

Ou the left face, six epheboi, upright but in varied poses, are playing one 
af the ball-games so dear to theancient Greeks, The first from the left holds 
in his right hand a amull ball, which be is about te throw with all his forces: up 
in the air to the right. All the rest hold their hands im different attitudes to 
cateh it. 

(nm the right face is:a very clear and interesting representation of a aceuie 
from the palaestra. In the-centre are two epheboi atated opposite one another, 
each wearing the himation arranged in the usual wanner, ao aa to leave the 
breust ond right arm bare, The one on the right is holding by « string in. his 
right hand »« eat, wad the other in the same way shenp-log. The animals 
face one another, fierculy baring their teeth. The tragi-comic scene is followed 
with Clove interest. and obvieus delight, not only by the two who are hold 
the animals, but ale by two other epheboi, one on each aide, behind the anatad 

Hid 
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figures: ‘Their left arme rest on long staves, as do those of the seated epliebm. 
Especially to be noticed is the attitude of the one on the nght, who leans: his 
right arm with wn affectionate gesture on the shoulder of tho young man in 
front of him, The two standing eplebot wear ther cloaks tn the same way as 
the two mm th» centre, 

An style these sculptures belong to the advanced archaie atyle of the end of 
the sixth century mc. ‘The depth of the relie! is remarkable, enhanced as it 
is hy the eolouring, which originally sust have bean very bright and lavishly 
applied, but is now preserved only on the background, and in @ few traces on 
the har of seme of the youths. 

The state of preservation of the reliefs. iscalso quite extraordimary, for 
very few parts luove been injured : a few scratches on the bodies of the ephebor 
do not detract from the wonderful impression created by the whole wark, 
which must assuredly be reckoned amony the finest of archaic seulpturia. 
Their vigorous modelling, the gracefulness of the movement, the variety of 
the positions, the excellant anatomical knowledge of the human beily, the: 
natural and lively ¢haracter of the celiefs arone the admiration and charns the 
over of all lovers of art. | 

Hi. No. 3477 (Plate VIL), (Measatements: long sides (HS2, short 0-59 
metre, each O275 high.) ‘Three faces of this basis also are decorated with 
reliefs sumilarly representing scenes of sport, 

On the: principal face appears a game here met with for the first time in 
ancient art. For, thongl it is'a ball- ‘game, 1 is played with curyed sticks, 
like hockey-sticks, which the players hold in their right hands. 

As it the scene on the first basis, six naked epheboi are here taking part, 
The two in the centre are bending over a <mall ball, lying on the ground between 
them, of which eseh appears to be trving to get possession with his stick, They 
stand on either side of the ball quite symmetrically, ‘To tight und left stand 
two pairs of epheboi, also naked, eagerly watching the two players in the 
centre, waiting to come in, it seems, and holding ther sticks ready for the 
purpose. Their attitudes:are both varied and natural, and the whole scene 
gives the imnpressicins of v1 instantinequs photograph. 

(mn the two remaining facea of thos basis are two roliels, the acenes on 
which wre almost identival with ane andther, the only difference being that 
ane is turned to the right, the other to the left. Thus a stnet ayminetry marks 
this hexis throughuat. | | | 

The scene represented ie that of the dyaw dmoSati«ds, which formed 
port of the ¢hariot mee in the hippodrome. In a four-orsed chariot 
stands the driver wearing a helmet and the osnal dress of a charioteer, viz. the 
long chiton: close by; ready to jump up into the chariot, is a bearded warrior 
fully urmed with helmet and shield, greaves and breastplate, and carrymg ao 
tpear: behind, two young hoplites, also m full armour, form an escort, marching 
one behind the other, The leader of the two is leardiess, and is a charming 
figuined, the other has a poimted heard. 

The sculptures on this basis differ munch in exeention from those of No, 476. 
The relief is very slight, the niodelling hardly perceptible, and the bodily 
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structure only faintly miicufed. But the artist his 2 keen perception of 
beauty of line and fidelity to nature, and has suceceded in imparting to his 
work i rare grace anl symmetry, 

[ff, No, 3478, (Meusurements: the long sides 0-715, the short 0-031 
metre, Hach (hb high.) "This basta resembles the others in shape, but ony 
the principal face has a design, which is painted instead of being in relief, and 
is aceompanied hy i inscriptions, Of these one is immediately to the left of 
the head of the figure and i# vertical: the other, to the left of it, is horizontal, 
and consists of tires linea. 

Aa was notited above, loth desion and inacriptions have heen carefully 
defaced with a chisel or same other tool, so thit itis yery difficult te take out 
the one or decipher the othera; but the composition seus to represent a woman 
. Seated on # throne and holding in her left hand.« sceptre; her long chiton is 
adorned with « pattern of rewettes, 

The vertical inseription alone can be rend, as follows: ENAGIOE KAI 
TONA’ ETIO/E, From this alone the great importance of this lmais is 
evident; for on it must have stood a-statue from the Inond of this eolobrated 
sculptor of the sixth century. 

What inference ts to he drawn from the careful and syatematic defacement 
of design and inseriptions’ 7 it an echo of the Persian sack, or of some act 
of yxilitical revenge after the full of the Psisistratids? It is a difficult problem, 
which perhaps only the dectpherment of the remaining inscripting can solve. 

Atex. PHmApenrnEers, 
Ephor of Antyuities of Attion 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Palace of Minos. A comparative account of the auvcessive elages of the early 

Cretan civilicetion aa Wuetroted by theditebveries at Knossos, Br Sra Auriva EVAN. 

Vol. I, The Neolithic wad Euriy and Middle Minoan Ages, Pp. 721, 4 figuresin tex, 

. plang, tables, colomred and mapplementary plates, Lonflon: Macmillan & Oo, 1921, 
£1) the, 

The first volume of Sir Arthur Evans's final publication of Jie cxenvation at Kiroesoe 

now lies before us. tis twonty years sineo the work on the hill of Kephala began, and the 

trees) of the Cuphearer wae revealed to an astonished world, unl thereafter the work of 

exenvation wml im year by year until the evonts of the last ton voare of nocesity 


\ terminated for # time the Jabours which the discoverer had eet himself, and which he hi 


entre! ott almost entirely wt hia iret expen, In the finet few year preliminary pub 
lieution iin thir dime! of the Broth Seheel of Athens went ott pars pose with the work 
af excavation, Then, duolst because it waa obvious that it wae only fair bath to Sir 
Arthor ond his poblishee that too mmol whook) not be given oot in preliminary form, 
an) that the final publication should now be vonsiderad, we were contented with yearly 
notions in the Time aml Gooasimal references in other pullibationa of Sir Artie, such 
aa the tirat volume of Seripéo Mmow and in vchorologa. The war caused « cessation of 
work, dhiring whith Sir Arthur hes been employed in the preparation of the first volume 
of the final publination, and, ms this break synchronised wilh the almoet complete 


excavation of the maii palace, it provided = convenient opportunity for this work, — 


whiok. the discoverer. wlways intended to prodone,. Now that the firet volun has 
appeared, if-le to be liyped that je will-be no long time before the second and third come 
oil, with tHe indiowa, of which the render éo greatly leela the lack in the fret. 

It ja natural that,in a. work which includes and exmea up preyione publications aa well 
a¢ providing wy with fh new and tinpublishod material, wr whole imeet agalay with 
many ob) friends among the Ulovtrationn, Practleally everything that hea) previonaly 
heron Mustrated reappears, os in right ond necrsaary, go in addition we have many reply 
litutinne, for purposes of natration, of the discoveries of other explore. But this cloww nit 
quen (ht we are not provided with @ feast of aw illustrations. “The plates of polyolireme 
ware and other Uhistrationa of Midille Minoan pottery, the fresco of the saffron.gntherer or 
: Hine Boy, “the columnar lamp of purple gypsum (Fig, 240), the fresco of * The Lathes in 
Bloe” (Fig. 307}, the nitive hronte firure from Peychiny (Fig. Sal), to nase vnly tie moet 
iuibstwoding of the previously: unpublished objecta, dire of firet-mte importance. Wlirtena, 
ailao, mooh of the letter hae inevitably appeared alroedy in = similar form, it now fallp 
into place as part of o ully developed argument, cxrinted hy the resalts of years of atudy 
and there ia, of course, very much that lewholly mew, Weean dn)y pole the generaty with 
which Sir Arthur Evans aod Meaers, Maoroillane have during the progress of the exewvations 
published or faciitated the apoody publication of eo many of the most tnportant dis. 
coveties, with the neamlt thet the final edition of them must feceseariiy econ muptly # 

republication Bul thelr diaewyerer lias had his peward for thus anticipating hid magne 


opue it the Interest that his diseoveriee have everywhere evoked, in the help that ho hes 


woelved tn thelr elucidation from the comments of students and in the impetos which he 
thos gave fo other explorations in Crete, which have bern of auch value es aflorting eom- 
parisons with the work at Knossos, and woold never have come abmit on so large a scale 
bat! for the continions poblication of the Knossian reatilis, which showed the learned world 
what might he expocted front atclinenlogi¢al mxplonition ehawhere in Crete. The method 


of fall preliminary publication might seem to detract fron the final puldivation > in reality 


loz 


= 
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It bas enhanced ite wali, alee without it the amat book could nover fuve taken on the 
wonlerfally compmhensiva chameter which is ite chief distinction, 

The book ja not merely « rooord of the Knossian iiscoveriea. Sir Arthur does nol only 
Hescribe the wocavation of Kocesos, but aleo compares it with those of othor sites, such 
a8 Phaistos, Gournia, Mochlos, Palaikustro, eto,, and: nes them to elncidute hie own, while 
also throwing pan them HMimination derived from: Known, itoetratiog the disuoyerics 
of others.@@ well aa his own, ‘Thue the book becomes @ rooord of Cretan urchonology, 
grouped round: Kine ae ii central point, me hy fittma. Ite valoe is then greater even 
that had it been publiontion af Kneis alone Tt la nal only thet, but « guidebook to 
Early and Middle Minoan archaeology. 

The ttthod of pablication it chropologreml, In the prelimmary roporte we had the 
recon) of the progress of tlie vxeavation, with jitlivstion af objntte of wll periods, aa they 
wore found. In the book everything is ordered chronologically, leginning with the nealifhie 
period, Thin volume takes ue to the end of the Middle Minoan period, rouglily conten. 
porsudous with the rad of Mie Middle Kingthomin Keypt andl this besruning of the XVIUib 
Egyptiin Dynasty, «. 1680507, The soond volume will cover the First and Recon] Late 
Minoan periods, the third wil] deal with tho Third Late (the ' Myoensenn ') period. and 
Oita the tulioes. “Chik le an otrrions aq convenbent divishor, | 

In the couren of bis arent Ue anthor takes.ue fee done pert af the work to annthor, 
pessiog from. pothery to freacbes. to architecture, to danke, tio dimecribed tablets, to weapons, 
mere than oneo from Cote to Egypt.and hack, with oxcurions to thie Cyiindes and the 
mieltiand by dar transitions that rancly interorpt the tow at the narrative, gradually 
building up hit corn of our knowledge of Minoan ant spevifivally Kaeesian act avid 


fivilisation. The principle.of division cannot always bo the sine: we look at Kinenan 
Colbie scoctines from one angl, sometimes tron another, ‘lo combine the description 
af eo many-faceted a culturn with the uxplanation of the actual exonvatiin of ‘Koosene 
can have been no éaey tak, and it haw boon dempllcated, im is explained in ihe preface, 
by the oonetart dacovery of now facta, that have often compelled the rearrangement al 
the matter ard even the braking tp ant! romarshalling of the type daring the long process 
of writing and printing, whieh hewn even before 1914. Naturally the book bony traces 
of this remodelling, But wo tay be well nondent with the result, and eoverstulete Rip 
Artline Evans (and hie lelper; fir: uncan Mackenzie) heartily on the ooimpletion of tle 
first yoluuuwe of his gammt tanh. A greet teak indeed; hut great iiscoveriee tmpomt grout 
obligations, and a hemesid wwaits tlie discoverer of such « place as Kowesos i the vas 
labour publishing hie results. Yer we canmot. doubt that to'Siy Arhur it is a labour 
at love, awit thet he will go an to the completion of his work jaa well ne ta that of 
Seripts Minos) with undiminiahed energy. 

To analyse the book in genotal would bw a tak beyond ihe seope of this review; even 
to appreciate the new pointsof view that the author pots before ua wanid neede he to tran- 
seend the limite of the space allotted ta it, With regard to Sir Arthor's dealings with 
Egept in thik volume a few words of vomment may not be unacceptable From the 
windy of the shapes of tho carly Crotan stone pote ho well brings out for the Hrat time 
the unloultet {net that rations between Egypt and Crete go buck into the predynastic 


period. We may perhiapa demne,; at any vate tll the matter haw boen. further elucidated. 


to his nnqnestioning acceptanve of M. Weill's view of the dite af the euppyeest prelistoris 
barbenr-works discovered by M. dondet at Alexandria, Ono may reséonably donb, antil 
jutlitroation of eome kind is available, dhut thre gigantic works were constnreted hy 
Minoan eiigineers oti the Egyptian coast ab least as early ad the time of the Egyptian Middln 


Amgiom, (me may even be perniitted to wish that other tmpgineers and urchandlawista 


should certify th that M. Jendet has really discovered ancient harbour works at all. 
Another doulitfal paint la Sir Arthur's equally iniypusstinning oeceptance of M. Weill’s 
hypothetical reconstruction of the royal Iistory af the Egyptian Uvtermerdiate Poricd 
and the time of the Hykeos. which is open to manifold objections. ‘The reading now pre 
posed by Me. Griffith for the name af the Egyptian om thin litthe diarite figure of the XTMth 
Dynasty fool at Kooses, and preferred an woneral prounls by Sar Arthor tu tho older 
reading proposed by Petri, te undoubtedly correct : the name di compaunded with that of 
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the godilesa Uaxet (Putol, nol with that of the eroendile god Sebek, Sir Arthor Evana 
notes the similarity of the convention which both in Egypt in the time of the XVIII 
liynasty, arin both contemporary Minoan days in Cote, anil in. somewhat. later Myornaran 
tines id Farpewg, Seermect ther antral spot sin tie Mle: of! ste cow or bull inte quatrefalls 
or crosses, The eimilarity waa first pomted ont and the compariaon mace, so far op | 
wu fwar, by myself inmy article an “The Tiseoverice in Cote and their Pelation to thy 
History of Egypt and Palestine” in the Pyoe, Soe, Bil, ApeA, 100, p. 146, PL. XVEL, 
ihongh Hi is prmsitile that Sir Arthur may have wuticipated mein some publication 
that 1] have missed, Wor jt i rarely that Sir Arthur omity a reference. The footnotes 
am ® traenrelionee of references ancl, ae ioral, ailmirably Wuwteute the wide range of 
the suthur’s learminy. And there are but few slips; the preenit writer is, huwever, dit ote 
veasion credited with the aothorhap of o book tat was written by Sit William Ridgeway: 
Onee of twin Sa Arthor finde it peeesare ine note to acdminiter w woll-dererved rotinke 
te (he emewhat disegurteouly expreed lneredulity of ML Franchel, Bot. it de surely that 
thir Inast note of disagresment with others. ar oven of ontiviem of their views, appear in 
the book, “There t@ littl weed for him to disagrees with onylady, for, after all, noliody 
hut M. Frenthet dies disagree mie with Sir Arthur Beans (exept on gathers of cbetalls, diy 
all tie pnt of ie meignive hie profound lorowlelye of hismaterial, anil fis nnrivallial pownr 
of ilmatration from all regions and ponods of angwnt archaoglogy, hiatery, and mythology; 
we «mr inclined fo think that he knows more ahimt Koos and (Cretan archeology thitte 
anvhody elae; owe neepoct lie wuthority, which ia tle wore dinpreeaive frou the mussiery 
with which it i formulated. So we ean admire tho capacity with which the whole story 
of Knowoe during te fit two pereds of ciltumstevelopment ie envieaged form, anil 
mark te: ingenuity with wiiel) all tli: verinme threads of the narrative are interwoven to 
roke & peacdalile whole. For (iP we iar except eon purely architeetiunil detail which, 
natumily, will miorcal the architectai the book iaceminently peadiatie. 

The af of the (ext-(Mustrathons enfftrs to come extent from the miscellany 
styles of those thal have aqyemrral alrendy, bert all the newly pobliched ary of nulfspon 
cluracter and. are finely exomted, The colonred plates aro epecially worthy of 
commendation. ‘The complete ant elabormte plank are the work of Mess. 'Th. Fyife and 
Clhirkstina Dall. 

(me does ool wiali fo seem to praia overouch, Tenth neitiier can one find envthitig in 
the book fo blame, except that sometimes Sir Arthur's enthusiaam runs away with him w 
little, ow in the case of the Feyptien inetances notlen! above aut perhaps in his ilies Ohi! 
tlw Pluilstos Disk contains a livin “ta the Gnwt Mother,’ an idea whlch seems to he 
hase) on little liut faith. M. Cany’ ‘# idea, quoted by Sir Arthur, that the disk ie im reality 
an amulet from suc Asia Minor ehtinn #tamped with » religivos text, the uae of * type’ 
Nein accented for by the need af printing a.ounmber of similar examples for anlo to 
devolims, sec, however, highly probable Tf eo. Sir Arthur's ides may nol he so far. 
fetched! after all, and criticam, even in this cave, may be misjudged, In any case, Sir 
Arthur may well wy to me, in the words cl plies poet, 

Btarho, ur ip » pai! ae STE Ty VECKes 
jép to) rarra- per Apynois dyapiies. 
H.R. Hate. 





The Ordipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, Translated aqd Explained hy J, 'T. Sine- 


rai, MA. Follow of King’s College, Cambriiler, Pp, Lexix + 170 Coin bridgew 
Dniversliv Press, 1020, 


Thia book falts into thrve purta; t. Fatrodnction, 2 Test with blank voree trmeletion 
tw fave the text, of. Notes 

The Introdintion, in four chapters, ia intended to mupport the thesis that Oedipus iw 
regarded by Sopkecles and je meant to be reganied by the audience as invocent— ua a 
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hero net without fanite, yet noble, involved, not becaiw of his fanlts, boyt! in apite nf bila 
Tirtim, in pollution.” ‘This very sound and orthodox oonclusion is supported ly one 
ermumente which de not wtrihe tt ms quite es eoond. Far rxamrplo, #0 anxions ia Mr, Shep- 
pant to contrast the attitude of Archylue with (hat of Rophocles that he telly uw that 
* Asschylue treats the whole story es « tale of goilt and retribution. Latha ainnod apainut 
Apollo, who forhade him te beget a eon, In Sophocles: we-nutive that it ie left donbrini 
whether even Laivesiined againstthe god. Nothing that Suphoelessaye makes it inypossitle 
that Apollo simply foretold the futuro destiny of a chili diready Inentten ' ip. xix), Mr, 
Sheppard cannot have forgotten O. 7. TL fh: ypnepoe yap HApe Adi mor... ds 
airde fh pape mphe racing Maraiv, dates yor daw ore xdxcirow rip =We 
must suppose then that Mr. Sheppard fie been misled by Blryiles’: egregious pote - 
‘dorms yororr, “who had been bern,’ not * who should be bom,’ which wank] he iorris- 
ye yrare © whith is, of oti, NOs, Again, chap. iit, on The Tyrant,” Dm neforesnor 
. viliated by « far too narrow yvinw of the maining Of nenfog and aepraivw, ‘The last, 
end pechape the beat, chapter on Sophroayne, ia eimilarly weakenod by @ forced! inter. 
pone La bears of the wonl erLE rR. Naa Ls chow ths thaf myers ent tines Hess : oltpes neesure . 
and haa no explicit temporal referenes, But the temporal reference is hy far tle com- 
In several of the paseages where Mr. Sheppant renders wayne by ‘ measure * his rendering 
fe at loaak coubtfinl: ey. LiTbrdera quo anu ead, which Mr. Sheppard condone 
“Messare-in all things i beat. we should prefer to wudirstand ag * (hore ie a time Lov all 
Sings’; in otters dt in demonstrably wrong: 9 g. Aesth, Sopem 1. yon Aeye 78 wader, 
Me. Sheppard renders * must speak wellncasared words” But the plone te in toot uething 
bot @ verse rendering of the onlinary Agar ta BéArote (Demoath, 3 11, aml paravrion | 
Anatoph. #ecl, 152), and nwana to speak "to the parpowe,” * oppartuncly.’ in the whdest 
crime, Ef ra anja here weane * well-menoured,” what art we to make of Aesch. F.F, 
1086, yu ped Epuiis ofe aeape batterers Adjust What of Saphovles, Ant. T24, 
Tt roipoy Ady, where Mr, Sheppard's version would be irpealble? Chr of Padloes, 
B62, BAcr «i waipea pieyyert Hut, above all, what af 0.6 BOS 4£, Kp. yhipig re 
tint golAe eat Te eaipa. Ox ng by oh Bpayte mite 4 dy amipe Acyer! 
Th Abe. Sheppard's renilering were right, then verse S08 would be a flat trolam, Moreover. 
vs S00 defines procively the moaning of +i wif ae" brief wad to the point.’ How easily 
Nia camry potas we ool “excessive " pase into each other i (ustrated by the oom: 
bination in Létin-of “lntempestivue" ant‘ imeedicns,’ aml duubtles Mr, Sheppard might 
hold that "brief and to the point” is exectly * well-mesdured.’ Bul what of ipar va 
acipiny ty) LS; dporotrrs «aoc, Ai, 227% and what of cuipiae A buiv dom. La oped 
xine Tokderrpe, OT. B81¢ So in Pre, whorw watpos ty rather acrnre word, Mr. Shep- 
pard’s version ja quite unenitable: «gy. Het 1, 125, porter 68 etpced re torre 
xagnorara «lem; Thoc 4. 10, ded rede ale eokA ri walpe bec de ry Oakey Evp Bie. 
When Mr. Sheppard render ¢.7. 3241. ipa yap atte ool ru ror deg lar spas rayav by 
‘Lase thy own wort quit the path of anfety * he igncres the attested serine of poe Kuper 
“10 the purpose,” da, ag. epbe wapoe ron, Aj. 38, alightly waried in PAU, 525, Tpoer oro 
KaipOF rONiN, Spag xaypoY Acyww, PA, 1270; pie cupor tiverea, Tench, 80. 
But the climes ie reached in Mr. Sheppard's version of ©.7'. 1612 @. Reading 
vil bd torr a@yerhd jun, of wapte dat Gir, 8 





fir, Blow & Agoveg eae mepyrua ton sherencorros 
surpec ha renders” be your prayer to live where fortune’ modest measure iv,’ ote, Ube 
bt. B25 wasyrie hae a arial! initial letter, in the footnote on p. lexiy wo hawe Kear in all 
the ioductive dignity of a capital If may be disputed whether we ahould pea wiper fle 
pa OF ayart duet; whether the anhject to Gye ie Oedipne or hia Chikiren: whether qwe 
ahonld read dei (or, Sow é or da (we should momelves prefer fj) Gir. tov Aiov dé; but 
thors warely ¢annot it any case be the rmetent deubt as to the meaning of of woes 
im, “10 Jive where occasion serves.’ Mr. Sheppard bimeelf telle us» (p. 102) that 
“Bopholes dees... . aot perform Teaningicaa verhal Wyurnestica.” When, then, 
Spies ey a phraw en commun and ad definite in Mmraning, we must refine to give 
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it here «a meaning which be perfootly unexampled, “The refermnne of caipte bel neuully 
temporil, the phrase ie usually introduced by & tenrporal sonjunotion, This, to enntie 


curstlyes to Tens yeliden, ae hive? cso. Mena prig ay, 477; ora xnipoe 7, 4 120: a, HF: 


draity waunte Hr, 7. 46 7 Shi deuediy xaspog didear elrus, TM: erat ddng a mitxpee alvin, 
7.6; but neglecting euch more ambiguous usee.as de dp xarpos Hh 4 17; fy aaupos Fy 4. 02; 
qv Tow eaupos th S27 ve iw POS. De | %. I, we have a itefimitely lowal ose in This. 4. 04. 
sins Shine Ta ql oF or cunipaoy ay flow ripe +r. fond 4 WK Suppers re Pudinows 
wy werpoe Te. In view of Uhese facts, that Sophocles shinld hare teed the 
wand in Mr, Sheppards sont ie simply incredible, Chr any interpretation the main em- 
Phaaia lire on. the sccom! lame, and the moaning is, ‘ wherever you live; may your hifs 
be huppler than your fathee’s! If we should render “wherever live! they Oedipus will 
be repeating the same indifferonve to hiv own fate with which ho began Ile neferenee to his 
childivns GAA pale oer, oy Gropren ale’, fro (v. 1405), Ono of tho fassages quoted 
by Mr. Sheppard to suppart his interpretation bs Bateliyltites fr. 21, rappin 68 Grote 
Tha Eerie yywiiren Baipow fumer | =pagoorme dr wo =olucapdraur | pins hereiertice 
spr éycipou 6vu, which Jebb ronders: * To few mo if Fate wont to grant that they 
howl have happy fortunes ee all their poare, pe cone to the first gry hairs of age 
without encountering woe! Mr, Sheppard, with tile customary éngaging ountidence, 
rejects this rendering and tolls ue that Bacehylides intans * fow lnvo the happy lify of 
moderate prosperity.” Would Air. Sheppard jaye etted this passage, wo wonder, if he had 
remembered Thue. 4, 60, adra & race! poy <de > woe Ter decrees Tpacrneres | 

The Trandlation laa soon pieseol! work, and noun fairly he sili to enocend in ihe purpose, 
which is * ty give the reader a faithful version’ (p. x). Tn One passage, incieed, Mr. Sheppard 
haselly doit himself! justice, When locaxta, 10TL 1. aye fon, foc, SteTye Torro pap 
o Eyta | jue sporecrete, EAAO 8 ofsol” cerrtpor, we cannot think her words are ade- 
quately tendered by *() W retched. Wretched utterly! That namo | [give vou. anil 
hmentorth no other name.” * Wretched" (4 @ poor rendering for « word of such quailty 
a horryver, Moreover, the whole point lied in hii’, liv, Bverrara ¢ the rest, heautifal we it 
is, de but a concession to conrenthin. For Tovasta’ n prlol dlinhce alonn adequate, ond tho 
point is that, save for the ejaculation, abe ia silent. Henoe ciumty in v. TT0G. So Aictes, 
infer} ddwrqra aap fporms fy (Pind PL iv, 287). 

The Notes are rather desiltory in character and of unoven quality, ‘They are intended 
mainly 1 expoond the dramatic valao of particular worda, phrases. and epiaodes, and 
here they how evidence both of weuteness and of careful study. Mr. Sheppard shares, 
itideed, to the full the eupacity of so many modern scholars for * hearing tle grees grow.” 
When, for inetance, we are told that irra paint, vi BOO, “with edera for the cyaveltae 
of Aesch, Sept, 20 prepares our minds, subtly and without our consciens perception of it, 
for the wuggestian of stpiios as the motive of the seer, beeatee we half temember the 
Hmeric ndpen. taanehd we con only say with Doniinie Sampeed, * Pro—ii—pei—our | 

A subsidiary jurpoes of the Notes i to defond the reading adopted whon It Aifier 
from the text nf ty Se or to, explain the tendering given inthe Translation. ‘The most 
notable peailing be perhaps (e tétpairs & parpes, whith we are ghal to see poetorrd in ©. 474. 
It le to be hoped that lirdricepes miny now join that other ' polmery emendation,” Coning- 
tons Agorrog fea (Acach, dg. 718), in a kindly oblivion. In our epmce we cannot 
chi) pore thant potion esr passages which we think Mr, Sheppard might necfnlly reconsider, 
In ¥, Uy reading erepfarres Mr, Sheppard moilere; ‘in what mood stand ye here— Of 
panic—or good conrage? and he thinks the objection that ‘tlio who are resigned have 
na grocimd for sipplication * is sufficiently answered by Levcrates, Demon. 34, orp ye wae 
ve wuposra, Cyr oe ra PiAnerm. But since erépfarres inunt indicate wot tho mood 
merely of the euppliant but the suite of hin supplication, the quotation is pointless, tntlene 
it temne that contentment with the preaent atatem a motiveforeeeking abetter. 441. ui. 
Toterie dpereipoury «7, A., le explained to meat: * Ibis in the case of men of experience, above 
all others, that | find both counsel and event tive,’ fe, ‘whet lppenw in regand to what 
they plan, na well ae (cai) what tiey plan,’ "This seem to approxiniate to the echollast’s 
interpretation of Tupopds We | dbroptucrers., hart we frankly do net follow Mr, Sheppard’ a 
reasoning, V. Sb: sivep dpteus capris pqs dereap apareis.. Me. Sheppard thinks that ‘the 
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editors mise the point tere’ Inasmuch a¢ they make no distinction between djpye ancl 
xparas Jt-would be aasy to show that the words are aed by the poots imfifierentiy, axe 
if the distinetion imagined by Mr. Sheppard were intended, kparere in the wext Hine shill, 
have been dpyeur. Vo 054 trv 7 eidorrd jp. Mer. Shoppard coriowsly thinks that +" 
ia out of placo and ready teva pe’ «i@orra y'. But in # composite phrase like dep efter 
(erevk regolicly attaches the ye ta the Rest worl of the plirase, «. 9. ix ye rs woleus, 
never unless under afrest of metry de ris wiheg ye V. BH; dhdrra bs adopted from 
Suides for the MSS. efeAtiorra, althongh in-any: reasonable sonse it ie quite impossible, 
V. 05: The mote on Adyoy: de quite ignores the fact that Avjoy: dy ie @ regular formola 
for commencing & epeach: a9. Hurip, 2ph. 7. 090, ifr. 1182, AL WO, Sapp, a5, ane 
contatia no hinplicstion of "Twill if [mnst,’ which would naturally be the explicit, Nepal! 
nee yy (Eur. AG G00) or the dike. V. 133: There seema to be no ground oither in 

etymology or in Greek usage for auppesiiy Hind dangle is etronger than rhgauny. WV. 
roe dow A eStore ypieg, Some the plumse (hiv oiy yyees hae no 
reference fo crachion ofa dole, but merely mean” what thm new or recurrent wilt thoa 
-poconmplinh.” (4. Aesoh. dg. 35, + xno Tt plow wrk, V, 227 fh: «at paw bo tetra 
rotmadge teufeker | abriy eal! obrat—edureros yop ev A. le Mr, Sie ppweret roucting, 
and hie note. ini whiel bn followd Blaydes, iv, ° Comtrue literally: : And if be fears to 
produce the oharge himerlf bringing if against himenif—why 7" (thore i w aunple allipac) 
“We chal! eifer no were penalty than haniihoet."  Altheagh we oertainty dla mol 
weeopl iny Interprvtation hitherto proposed, benanse one moi) al) seem be isunederstaned 
irefelas, Wcannot age with Mr. Sheppard. In the fret pleco we know no parallel to 
the suppeend eenee of irene, amd oolther Hlaydes her Mes Sbuerpeparil sapplics cme, 
fiven dt we poesent Mr. Shuppard with Pinder's dm ae oe Xapcrew reap yAsowe pervs 
ffihuw Bubsiae, lis case be no better, Buta more serious objection remains. Tlie ellipse 
srhich Alr, Bheppant thinks * sunple* ie so far trou being go that pot noorcly, ia it to us 0 
prim) inemmlible, but we know go ellipse in Greek (no ome, ay hipe, would compere 
Hom, JT, 1, 381 Ey) which even remotely reenmililee It V, 44; Mi, Sheppard remds 
elée, which is eurcly inferior, especially in, view of J) Ais dheris pdriinw, 161, Taatly, 
(ids tirangy that on the strength of «ghee in Hetyohiag, ypyopgr Suirynr- Looe Ane 
Ouirry devrepe, Mr. Shepyoerd ahicralel, givn Ayopipe the anatiosted were of" T paewel oy 
‘lave @hen the paslleney, rendering 1 was reckoundl' iy well supported; ; «. 9. Thun #, 
Bi, fea... of de Ty Saye mysorenoe atror dyour; Xeon ogee. LI. 6, rag 64 row 

salad (ipapriag) peyidas F7* | 
Only minur eraié we remember to have noted are p, lxsiv, footnote 2. Euripid. 

Ph. 871 for 471, and p. (42 Bpuiiva for Bala. 
A. WM. 


Bechyle, Texto Mtabti ot teadidt par Pact Mazox. Tome l. Ppawexy+ 100, Sovisté 
2 Edition "Lee Belles Lettres” Tris, 10, Fr. 15. 


This 2 p volumein the meently mangurated series of Greek pol Latin authors, after the 
tuanter of cor own Loeb Series, containing text with French prow tranalitian to face the 
tuct, short introductions, and brief explanatory andl writiea! notes. The eerios, which is 
the crvation of a group of French men af lotfors, nombers of the Institut and of the College 
de Fronee, who fava founied pt Paris the cAssoolation (Guillen Budd for the defence 
and propagation of Classical culture, will he weloomad by British echolare with sympathetic 
interest. 

This first instalment of Acechylis coninine « short general tntroduetion to Apachylua, 
the Bicy -Aloyaiow Fran the Medicean MS., and the Supplives, Preac, Septem, and 
Promethew), cach of whiol is introdiioud by » short ' wotioe.’ 

The Introduction begins with o sketch of the life and work of Aoschwlus, folliwed hy @ 
dow words on the morn! iheas of hie pootry, M. Mavon, who finds the contral idea to be 
the lew of Justine, father pazies us by his reniatk on Ch. 208, 9h Aieacor peraBatree, 
* le Droit fe diplace, "ent th Vidte nonvelle et originale d’ Bschyle | ip. vil), The merited 
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» pert of the Limoduction gives an admirably hicid nesount of the history of the Teat, the 


AES... and the principles am which the Editor provecds in. constituting his text. His view 
wf the problem ie ammned opi the eondluding words of the fntrotuction. *Notoe texte 
a subi des alterations par le fait dew poétes ol dés aotemrs qui ont remand Ina pltcos 
d'Eschyte aux y* ab iv sidtles, par le fait dea grammairions qui ont muultigiid lee Gclithona 
Arolatrne He le vulpate altxandrine, par le fait des Bycantion qui ont, & leur tanr, réedité 
pendant cing ditches In send exemypdaire qui door fot parvenu une de ome didi: ot 
oot exemplaire iul-meéme née contenall quinn texte do qualité médioore. of We fnutes pe 
Tanyuaint pos, Et, males towt cele, now ne lieows pow un Eachylo corrempo et déformi 
fare remedy: none pomatdone bien, dene een enaemble, Jo texte julie dit pote, Notre 
devoirest de n'y toucher qu'avet prudence et respect.” The brief ‘notloes' prefixed to 
the indiviina) plays are admirable. | 

M. Maron's text isin peneral priest aul rerthorksy.. Aieppl, 4445 warcurArrae (lor 
pey dprAgras), whith ia given as the eonjerturm of the Editor (after Deovern’s jorpape 
cAypras), WEE antio patect by Tocke. Sa ppl. ot Fijtiow xporronra yap thre TaAsjfiwcroy 
fs road by MM. Macon from hiv own ronjecture: * A quelle majorite mies w prevalo lo voto 
populaim,” Suppl 8355: he adoptt Headiaw's yaidvag, Pres 45): he adapts Stahl'y 


éfurolere (from Horod. vit, 76, (forrvpdieew). But the conjecture i6 uitrely neeillves, andl 
the erntax, frum—iEourmur, amparalicted. in good Greek, Pers 815; GX’ df derudeoeras 
ia etalyed and rendeged, “eb va. uraulir enone! Arpl IS: dipar dyer fxacroy ds re 
ovpeperts ia read, * chacun enfin e donnant au le qui convient b soe forces, Sept 45 
A. Maxon.reads, “Apy +, “Evvey xat @iolparor éfor, Wo do not remember any parallel 
ts bigs cont ruction lieee Leorpilbead A TH, B, Prt it = Tins tht we atwra iil regal wither 


"Apy, “Evou, wai, or paiaibly “Apyr 2 Evuc, de."Apqer’ EvvdAuy, The ¢arrespandiig 


masenline to Es would be “Evie, and there ie no reason why it shonkd not have. an 
nocusstive:in —w, ae “Ara\Ae, Dorudi, ete, Prom, 2: G8poror i preferred to iHarer, 
an! (Vv. 17) eymafew toe ifepagay, In 403 wena in rightly ectained; "dee bites 
aouMEeS wot WO hermis, golf a im cavalier," ' 

The Tronalation i@ @ highly meritorious pieen of work. It differs, of cours, in some 
eoepeety front what for sume years hae heen regarded arnong owas the inteal to be aimed at 
in transiting a Greek powt. In the flmt plaer, the French traumlater does nt alm at 
giving his diction a specifically powtical colonr, and the use of antiquated words, wa w. g. 
refi navire (Sig, 195, ate) i rary, Again, while tho English translator woually 
cules yours to find @ correspuling word (o tranddate « Creek wanl, che Preach tranlitar 
is iften compelled by the lack of compound words to'employ a periphoiala Henee there 
cannot in Frenoh be the same economy of wort asin Greek and English, and the Frouch 
rehiliring ie apt to give an linpyeadiiin of lifftieeness “Theis, ¢. g., Suppl, 1XO—10), Ml. Mazun 
royiires 4 world to temier 2). Again, rom. 47-8, Jatngoorlayera 2 wiry. CAA 
die” dpot | Amorrep etpe vavriAwn dyjjara, fa tendered: * Nul atte que moi non pilin 
ninventa eee véhicules anx alley de taile,qui permettent: an muri de coun few mers,’ — 
2? words to render 10. Pers, 81-8 avdven 2 hype Actoume |! derin: Sépypm Epaxorres, | 
THLE My Kod TAME TES, Soule F dap bodwie, | trays Soupicddrmge dar | Apdere tagadayru’ 
"Apy > * Eo wee yeox lait lo regard bien sombre dudragon sanglant, JT meut mille hres et 
milly vaisstonx eb, present eoncatlelage mespricn, i) condwit 4 l'attaqne dea teem qu’ 
nite Ja lonoe V'Avew & Card triophant';—40 words to render 19, Oeeusionally, yi 
doubt, the Freeh i rven more terse than tha Greek, eg. Neto id oe (Pere. ESO) lieeoimes 
‘oootite,” But, in wny case, it may fairly be oleimed that the periphrastic language of thn 
French trandlater eondies to lucility, and tenders bia version aleoost equivalent fo « 
commentary, Nor is he wanting ii epirit and vigour, Asa foir Uoatratlion we take: hits 
wellknown passage from the Meswenyor's scoumntof the battio of Salamis (Perms, 0 
a7q})." Mab, quam! Je jour aux blanes courders ¢pand 6 clarté eur la terre, volct yun, 
sonore, che Clamenr wdlive di obté dew Greca, module comme on hyrmne, cependant que 
Fecho des rochers de l'ile-en repite lociat Ev te terreur alore esleit toud lew herhars, 
degue dims leur attente; cor oe n'etalt ped pour fair que lee Grew entonnaient eo péan 
soleinel, miia ble poor murcher au combat, pleine de valeur asiratce; ot low appels 
ile la trompette tuibraasient toute liar ligne. Ausdltdt let mimes Lrvyantes, tombhant 

JH.8.—WoL: XLHH. 1 
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aves eneomlite, frappent oan profonde an cujence, et tome biontot appartiasent an pinino 
woe. Tails droite, alijmee, iochait la premife, on bon ordre, Pale la thotto entifre 
“ ddvege Ht a'avance, ot l'on pouralt alors entendre. tout proche. ui imme appel : 
" Allez. enfants dee Greea, délivre: la patrie, dilivrez: vos enfants et doe femmes, lies 
marintnsives due dicox de vor pores of fee tombeaux de vor wleux: c'est la lutte 
Sy a 

As uuu fnator: ie the printing with tlie chow) partia of “indhemtione miuteimiles " j 
we are pnihie to setimate the valno to the reeder of anch indications os * un peu plus 
animé," ‘nm pen Margi” ‘fern et hien marqué,’ pte, hot, at tle worst, they can do a6 


The footnotes, bxplanatory and critical, ire acioirably lucid, aml clipe, euch we that 
on p. 65, whero Perseus ia described we eon of daqos,ano rare. We sote the abeence of a 
Biblingraphy sich es the volumes of the Lich Series give; dart te have heen af any real 
servine 1 would havy hal ta be of unroanscivntble Feargrilh. The printing of the wolione 
ia exceliont, and oof omm regret io thet it ie ised] in paper covers inetead of in yubjiher's 
bimding. In these daya, when individaal Kinling i eo expensive, this will necessarily 
conudtlirably increas the cos! to thin purchaser, since, even with the moet caret handling, 
the book. if unbound, will epeadily fall to picoes. 

A. We M, 


a  . a cL 





Homer. fy Joun A. Soorr, Professor of (ireek In North-Western 
 valrensty Sather Professor of Classica! Literatinre in the ecbniaclle at Porsneggir 
102, (Sather Chessiea! Lovturns, Volume 1.) Pp. 280, Berkeley, Cal; Univ, of 
California Preea. 1121, 


The contents of this book aro wall summed up by the author himeell, p. 260: “Everything 
fita into the thenry of a aindle Homer; the civilisation, (he langage, the gods, the autlines, 
the marks of genius; atl all ilies are soppertedl by the unanimens verdict uf the best 
pocts and the greatest critine of bwenty-five hundred years,” That Prof. Soott hes contrived 
toe -covwr en och groo in Wd abort and oninently readable book ia no mean testimony bp 
hia Witersry akill. ‘The work 4 4 summary, portly of argumeate ita author was himeell Lhe 
flret to Dring forward: anil whilé the professed stodent of Homer may read tt with poruilt, 
any intelligent jmrson in poeseseton of a good prow translation of the dhad and thiyaary 
cin tee it by ukipping half-a-cdosen pages in the chapter dealing with langnage, [t fille a 
gop, for we know of no other work in English eo convenient awl a com 
‘The reviewer disagress with Prof, Scott on aome minor points, finds the chapter on 
* Arbiqnities and kindred qatters " (ch, ivi rather inadequate, and wiehes he (ant evrtaly 
other writer) would jot dee tlie plirawe “higher critie ' to mea” pepatratiet.' Agulnat 
theer few defects may le eet Yery many exed|lenons, for example the exposure, j. 342 i., 
of the ungaundness of the amilogy betwen the Wollion hanilimg of Yeaente" orm the 
application of superficially ¢imilar nuethoda to Hebrew and other (Oriental documents. 
We with this leo o wile cireulution, 


Herakles. -Antsétxe nor gricchixchen Religions unil Sagengeechichte. By Beoxnarn 
Sawer Pp. wi- Ay 33 Ulestrations, Tithingon: J, C. BL Molir (Poul 
Siehesk), 1022. 


Two essays, the trast dealing with the Aktorione, in. whoui Schweitzer aeee a thory-bedied 
pre Doran gol. They evalenee-iy largely archaoological. The author has made o special 
stad af vee of tie peometricg) period, fut. dlew pot arouse great confidence in hia critical 
skill when he uses (i 100) a grease ond notorious forgery (detiils in Rie, exchhulagie, 
Tom. XIV, 1021, p. 154) a9 @ genutow piece. Tho second essay deals mther with sage 
and Mirchey, whinh Sohweiteer delibemtely confawm, mil attempts to restore the primitive 
form of the Twelve Labeura. 
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We notice much that ie old-fashioned In ihe author's plilology and anthropology, 
mth rhetorin, and not enongh close reasoning, Some of the material tay be incidentally 
of inberest. 


Die Rechtaides im frithen Griechentum. Untersuchungen aur Guselichte ther 
werdenden Polis, By Vievow Exreweimo, Pp. xii4+- 150. One plate. Leipeiy : 
S. Hircel, 1924, 
This titthe work, while confessedly owing mc to various predecessors, nota) ly Te: Hired's 
Thome, Dike und Verwoivttes, ta not without pretensions to origmality. The author 
bketohes the dovelopment of the terms Odure. ding, Deri, ancl rijurs, Che firet with ite 
cogmales reoriving the most plaborte fuaudling, though part of the bpd might have Leen 
epared. as it Includes « Jonge desnvetration of the well-known oonmection of Themis with 
Ge, He insiste on tho Pac re micral connutation of Gg, and lise sane Imgrercicros 
igeestions a6 to the orig of the goddess reraelf and her relation to the mmupihalon (p. 4), 
dicey he would cannot, net with felervpis, but with dict, nuppoing i to have been 
originally aensting of Tote, Whetlivy lile suggestion le right or not, hy is probably vorrovt 
in thinking that the development of Dike the goddies is relatively late, while fm the eiue 
of Theowus the podldees iv earlior than the ahatract ttloe, Hoe ts nt times over-aubtle anil 
hampered In more than one plive by the artquite) separatiat theories concerning Homer, 


The Bomeric Catalogue of Ships, Edited with » Conmntary by 'THomas W; 
Annes. Pp. 10. 2imape. Oxfort: The Chirendoy Prensa, Lott, dels, 


' The Catalogne com pied Lintoriane of all ages,” hint with this tifiercnen, tliad wheres the 
resparches, the moderne for the micet part lave coudeumerd it a the work af a later-writer, 
4 Boeotien patriot intent on glorifying his native conttry, OF A pam plilebeer with polities! 
theories uf his own, Mr. Alken, reverting to warlitr methods, haa given os i valiuililn 
etudy, af whith all subsequent ipeenlations as te tue political and geographina) distribution 
of people in warty Groece must take acoommt, Whether or nn we novopt Mr, Allen's jew 
(p- 100) thet the eatalogue wtood originally at the beginning of the enga. he has eliswi 
that the conititions deseribel are such ua Gaver exieled in the Gresee known to later ues, 
and from that reeult produces the following dilvmma: either the description 4a invented, 
of it reprente the potunl fects at the time of compotion, If the latter, 2 sleche) be 
archioological evidenwe ae known to us ut the prewet time. Cominteney with the two 
fimet.otnld tn some degree he attained by a later imitator, consistency with the thinl wae 


attainable onty by « writer contemporary, oF aluost contemparry, with the events which 


To takean example: Tn apite of Mr. Allen's tehabilitatlon of Autis anil his geographical 
explanation of the postion which Bocotm holda in the catalogue, witht believing that 
the compiler was hinieel! a Miewtinng it be Hifficult to account for the extomt of lite Jooul 
knowledge, whith is greater for Hoeotia then for any ther pert of Greeoa, Newertheless 
the focal writer docs nothing to distort the picture; by his very treatment ul Boertia he 
gives ue auoutite for the accuracs of bid description as» whole. EH muclit. Of cotires, lave 
heen possible fir a later writer to have hinwelf evolved the etate of affairs ae described in 
the ostalogne, @ Boootia diviited into a number of emall states, a¢ local peliticiane at @ 
hater date desired, with Thobes in ruins, as « close attenthon do begrnelaury cbsreiedegey 
dimaniied; uch, tro, iy the description postulated ty tho: pest of the poom, But we 
may serionily doubt whether a local poet writing wl « later date would have dedimed ench 
a state of affairs or have been ready to expec ih and it je eves more innonreivabla 
that = later poet casitl hier didooed his Heseription of the Peloponnese either Fret Inuengyed 
Gr from later politieal dapiretioga, Still leas could he hate done- so with Thessaly, In 
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hoth thes: mem or present aro qiee! knowledee goew lar te contin te ecompiler’s 
deensstgtiec, “bull in oaeks sackigtl cf tia cukahigue an treated! by Mi. Allen we are lef) with 
the impression that the compiler was describing facts which ho-and toe aodionce knew to 
be the case. 

With regent to the Trojan partion of the catalogue Mr. Allen puts forward «few 
theory, sugyeeted la Mir. Arkwright, that the four lines of Trojan alllow radiating fran 
Trey cormapond with the four winds. The desoription w porhape nore convIneINy than. 
thet of trode-routes, but difficultie: arise in the case of the © Northern" line if we are 
te adiypt the ciew of Eratetthones thet Homer know nothing of the oastal towne of 
Paphlagonia. Tf Atybe was an inland district of Cappadoote nod. was aypronehed overland, 
it ie almoat Inconmeivable that the compiler should hays considered jt * in the direction of 
Borman." 

1 o stall (ittadl may be tomithomed, is Mt necessary to muppoae that the Pyle of T. 205 
is the historic Pyles of the Thucydidean narrative? The towne which Agamenmon offered 
to hha prospective son-in-law lay on the borders of Pyle—that le to sey, on the snuthirn 
frontier of Nesters kingdom—just os the debatable town of Thryon (veiry PAow 
faatbarrod! lov on his northern frontier. We cannot tell what were the local conditions 
which aliwel Acunmmuon to dispow of this district as he propo, “The nonmael frontier 
of Nevtor’s Kinguhom reachst ae far ae Modon and Coren—for some reason unknown to ue 
the king of mon oonld exercide a cortain Jurisdiction here. 

Cazes soch aa this, where our knowledge is inadequate, do not make it pecessary to 
emmdemn all premees where we ere unable te confirm the compilers description. (mn the 
contrary, historical eriticion will take the opposite viow, that in the ease af w document, 
which in-cases where it can be tested in proved to be correct, ite other statoments may be 
secepted. ap the bose for farther investigations Into the early age of (ireece, In this Vee 
the grent qalie of Mr. Allen's book. 





The Origin of Tyranny. Ity PF. 3. Cee Pp. xi-- 374,46 ilostrtion Cambride; 

University Press, 1922 She 
This volume elaborates a these which Prof. Cre first put forward im this Journal im. 1008, 
that thi Virek tyrants of the erventh and «ixth contories were veentiolly geen of bosiness 
whe owel their polithal ances | ther ability ae money-maker 11 examinee not only 
i Qos of the principal deapote of early Greece, hut aleo that of the contemporary rulers 

of Lydia, Egypt and Rome; and jt reviews the available ovidenee, and especmily the 
pottery record of the seventh and sixth eenborie, with the minntert care, The materiale 
tw oracand have bons wtilieed by Prof Ure forall they are worth, anil sumetines mayhe 
for a little more, Many of hie arguments are temptingiy ingenioye and are put forward 
with exodient wit jal force, yet depawt oo too many mnecertain factors to contein more 
than « bare possibility of tly Ue verbs aulfiee here to mentlen omer atanie pice of 
rien: that the tyre “gob a hed pore” among the later Grovks botause of thelr 
ounmearcial ongin (p. 303) (on Prof, Cree own showing thei economic activities were 
twnally far nrope benuticin! than thow-of the gredurinding Junkers | whom they Hapenseded. 
The traditional view thet the Geeck ivrunte, like (he Italian *signoel’ and our own king 
obo, dammed their own wemory by the cruvities and outrages which they conmittted, is 
cody good moogh. Bot in epite of « weak argument feo and there, the comulative 
force af Prof. Ure's plea cannot be denied, teed thie mach at! deget of bis ome eee well 
established, that the tyrants de a elias Were mon who hol vermiderable riches at their 
oorenmagnd. 

Bat how wae thiv economic capital converted mio political ipbits Um this wml 
pact Prof. Ure unfortumtely leaves tou much to the imagination uf bis readers, antl the 
otily two clear statemmente which be makes ere oper to dispote: Tn the tiret place, in 
emphasising the fart that the rie of tyrmmy coinnided with the invention of coinage, he 
atte that caimage wae "perhaps the optepock. making rewnliation in the whos history of 
commence.” But torpankdons of curmmcy are the effects rather than the cause of comumerelal 
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booms, whose zperor wiroly shoul rather be sought in improved technical prices andl 
the opening wp af new markets; aut coinage hardly ranks jn importance with two other 
prodocts of aneient inventiveness, & fortullir canes wd cralitemoney, Again, Praf, 
Ure tirawa too khurp a distinelion between the earlier Greek despots and those of the fourth 
ornitery, whee demagoic wilea and military coups Plato anil Aristotle (hy ame mphbiy of 
Herodotus) repanted ae typical of tyrent-cmft, Jt wa there are clear casos of lutter-day 
Gireck deapote owing their power, jilue the Medici, to judicious ieury, = we haw toloubted 
Tustaners of purly tyrant posing ag friends of the people aiid acquiring or maintaining 
Hii dominion by threrforoe, sit not simplest to assume that Investinent in mercenaries 
wad the commonest method by which umrpers dlepesed of their wealth, like moat of the 
Italian ‘signori’ and untold numbers of Oriental despots? But deaming that eotme of 
the earlier Greok tyrmnte-aley pot their yiches to a more subtle wnil lease brutal use. as ee 
my foichy eee with Prof Ure thet they did, wae it by way of taoney-lenling, or of 
finding eoployment for large masses af labour, or by sme other weilined, dhot they moquired 
palition! power? On these pointe Prof, Ure throws out hints; but he does pot follow cub 
bis arguments. Lastly, the parallel which he dimwa between ancient tyrants and. modern 
‘ail kings" la omrely confusing, for the aoclal and potitimal effecte of premnt-day * big 
business ' are not as cloarins the ex parte writers quate! hy Prof, Ure wenlid giake out. 
It appeats, then, that Prof. Dro has not fully worked out his case. “But he haw 
Hndoubted!y thrown o fled of frealy light on his enbjoct, andl Tidecedt on eariy Greek history 
m geonml. Whatever measure of asent hie present book may commarul, it will certainly 


Geschichte dea Helleniamis. By J. Karner, Second Edition, Vol, L.- Pp. ati + 
536. Laipeigand Berlin: BG. Tenbuer, 1017. M. Lik 

The second edition of this volume, firet published in 1901 under the tith Geahichir des 
Aelenisliohen Zedtalters, shows on increase of 103 pages Jb ia dividesd junto three hooks. 
The first, dealing with the Greek city state, ja Sc paged longer aad bine beer largely newrittes, 
The sromd, Macedonia aud Philip Uf, ie little altered. “The thin. Alrxander, shows an 
increned of 26 pages, chiefly in-the first chapter, the Urient before Alexander: the actual 
story te Littl: modified, though more space i given to the Asintho Greke, hut the clupter 
on Alerander’s workd-rile ia completely recast. ‘The appendices have nearly doulbed in 
length. The volume ia really a history of CraevoMaredonian political theory, mod thn 
parte rewritten aro those dealing with the imain theme The counexion af the hooks 
areies tp le thie: (1) why the polie failed to achieve national unity (2) how the national 
Macediminn monarchy same venr to achieving tnity ; (7) tow Alvommcnater'e world-kingdom 
transeended both the mations) monarchy ate! thn polis, anal behiowsd, ar wae in the way 
to acthiory, a grater synthesis. | . . 

The work is ane of the meat important historm desting with Hellenian whivh have 
pepe it ta well written, verr Interesting, and jue the quality of making the reader 
think; i how coet much tabeur, for Keerat began (0. write on. the wubjook in DAIS: aend, 
aince YT bold it amin conelmdan te be mnfoomded, | wink to emphasiee both the pleasure 
and the profit [hare derived from rewting it. There aire few ecctions which do not contain 
some ecnte ohservatioy or arresting idem. It i written suibjet to sertain limitstions, 
explained in the preface tthe Great edition: Kaont is not intereuted in the detaibs of 
antral Dtstenriom| ovedute, em esrtally ony the erlliticry dite( honor he gives no mapa), or concemed 
orermnch to-cite the modern Iitenture on the subject, "This dies nod men that he regularly 
regivots detail. Ho iw often very good; J may instance the mnfomnary work) (where lis 
hele? thal the mrrcmnarics affected the Alexunder-tradition seam confirmed liv Gunpr, 
Pop. 1, 178); Calllathenes, where-w littl parngmph on p. 443 pom up a large. Viste; 
aay the Laague af Corinth, where he usehilly onrrecta Wiilielos. Bul it gurnie that vm 
newer quite know when he will neglect detail; and the negiected detail hua a way of pealeinays 
& hole in your theories Ales he seme 4 know Hitth: of recent work outside Germany, i 
gevere handicap when he comes to Dorlia, 
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Rook L dele with the State vorwus the individual, a# exhibited in the potia. ‘The 
spiritual basis ul the polia (ch. i.) is law—not particular lows, but o general moral order 


which unifies 1he community, Bub as in the polis the eemmunity ond ihe State are one, 
the polls has no power of expansion. Freotiom, to the vitizen, meant (bus tthirebiaw) coal yw 
khare in the government; you therefore naturally wought Hie puwer of your own ollie; 
hime the nrending clawwara, No city, vertainly not ifth-cuntury Athena, cared) for 
Hellas ox acugh) more thati ite own interest. Things were made wors: by the sepliati 
(vii. ii), who chenrpioned individuation; they began with smrihing {ice Roussaau'« 
Sonia! Controt, and arrived at esmethme like Renthan's grontest Nappinces of the greatest 
muonber (all orthodox Germans despise Benthanian); they made of the State merely @ 
onllection of dadividuals; secking each his own ndvantage, ‘The ideal philowuphibes (ch. i.) 
tend to remedy this by insiwting on the State ae an erganle thing, of whith imlickduala 
were only stitihers; buat unfortunately they mxercend no practical influence. (Choiv. deals 
with (he infernal break-lown of the poli after the * Ring's Peace! hind ended any hance 
uf oational uniny; ch. vo Panhelloniem, of the rewetinn ageing) the King's Peace, eith 
mom sires on the political iinpertance of Iscermtes (han in the first odition. Much in 


this book ia true; but }ti2 written Irom tho-view-point of a belinver in the orthodox German 
Hinory of the State, to wom * freedom * merely hinders wnification;. anid thor ie a while 
side left ont—the case for politics! demecracy and politica! liberty. 

Ruck U. iemninly Philip, On (he Macedonian kingdom, Kacrst thinks It grew-ont of 
the (originally absotute) king, und that the rights of the Maretontimn people tineler arm 
wore only aquired much later, when Philip reevelelied the army, Tut Acres moor circ? 
If wrested from Philip. why disk they mewer sock to unlerge Khem laber? As [ ene it, the 
Macrdonlins atiey Philip clic not senk to eilarge ther rights, but «tid regen them a 
fundamental,olj, on esamntial part of Macedonia, 1t goakes 6 diffrreies, in Alexander's 
story, whether the Macedonian monarchy wae yussi-limited from the start.—Kaerst dore 
hol prifess to give t lin affair of Atliews: bot he died nol share the modern oult of Agschines, 
anil lias wine idea of Damouthenss’ greatness; bik jot people, bin teeta Kulirwtertt's 
viow of him. aga Persian agent. Am! he does ant inake the mletabe of trualiog the Lon prir 
of Corinth ae = real amifieation ; it was « polition) arrangement. of great possibilities, But 
Philip's Persian project sanmot have formed part of the conatitutuve law of the Loagup, an 
Kaoret thinks: Wiicken has since oleared thin ap, and, maceeter, tm firm of « constitutive 
low eer tu render it inposeilili. 

Book If. Alexander. is mel: the longret, wind je x0 treated as to load wp to Raerst's 
wellknown theory thet Alexander's aim was to be the divinn mle of the while peeri ty (laws 
gesamts Welt), Itmoet bexaid plamly that his Aleyaniter, created it 1395, te nod Hietirioad, 
birt Jaw direst pornclicet of eertain lines of (obielly German) thouglit in the nitetecnth oentury. 
It ido companion (igure to Mormiwen's Corear The same conception of Alerunier waa, 
however. independently pat forward, ale in 1805, by Bachet ity Frunoe, aul thin it 
has natumily swopt Germany, even there some, a Nieso and Strack, have velunnen thy 
prfvestal Lean only notice three main points here. (7) Baers, hes done much work on 

he aources. and long agn reached the congluaion. thet you may, nay tot, tise Line | ‘eitarnhis 
wulpate To si pee Arrian, But unfortunately lite enlarged appendix on the sources 
omite ty qermlirs 
Tleuss practically, and then Schnabel (eresaes nnd “Aletarchos, 1012) conclaiveiy, proved 


tut Cleiturchus waa no contemporry of -Alexnmdicr’ *, tit wrrile nird eepelire Chats 6. QO, 





"Thin will qth it torpoemtiile tos cme the vilyate for Mexander’y ldene after 2, 300, when 
Callisthenrs ceases: for what remaine? Arrian shows Arstobuloe knew nothing of his 
miind ; andl shall we suppose thas, 17 he“did not: confide tn Lis lifelong frend Ptokeny, he 
did tallc to Onesicritua the pilot.or (hares the usher? [fancy tit growed hws heen wnt 
away from bemewth Kuersi's ure of Dicmlorne (5) The Orient bidore Alexandor, Kaoral 
defines « worl-kingdlow (p. 204)) ae One which gimme at ombmeing all the world i lenows. 
Lut, supposing Accad and Asayria wore *world-kingdome, how doce thiy bear on 
Atexauitcr's intentiona f Dich bye eturcty thelr rulers’ tithes in ie vuneiformea? ‘Toke India 
inutea ‘There "universal monamha’ wore common endugli from Vedic tines onward; 
very dng wht performed the horee-sacrifice wea p * compucror of the whole earth *; but 





Whe ome thing vital to his view; between bid frat and seconil editions 
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it wos only o “ile, with little meaning; two at ance sccm known, The "whole earth” 
meant ‘voor gext-heae neighbour, as often in the O.T, Kaerst takes thee curt of titles 
too seritiuely, And he does not really argue thas the dodwerwwwdts elaimel workd-rile, 
On the one #ide, their imoriptiona negative it; their etylo wae King of kings, which waa 
ITU; 2VEN Bo, Va os never used it, Andon the other, they did not attack Groeow 
till Athens attacked f4em, (3) Kecret’s belief fn Alexander's world-kimedam is) hased 
upon Asumnat, the supposed * Memoirs,’ and the Indian expedition, I have deali with 
Ammon and the * Memers* at lmgth elawhors (7/8, 1027,.1); ‘hut To note hore that 
Kacrst argues ine circle: p, 468, Alirgamdér’s plan to conquer the Moditerrannen shows 
he aimed at world-rule, p. A, Ue Mediterrmutan plat moa be true, aa le le what o 
workLruler would do, The Indian expedition requires doing again. Waeit the cormpletion 
of the OMAN Of Pena’ one-time oorpim, or nul? Kacret says 1 wae not; Alexander 

wading « «ew world, ¢.¢. worll-conquet. But that Persia onee poled eqee of ten 
Trucdtin hi tettain: Kieret iinet not ooneider the ovicence, he morely aseuimes. Again, thin 
historian of Alexander must find out—it ia vital—what Alexander thongiit India waa; 
thatis, he toed etuidy Aristotle's geography, which Alexander bad in mini at sterting, 
and moat sift ihe strictly eotemporary evidence fram that voloured from Meyasthores— 
Ho cuay taxk, exoing that Megasthens ia moch eertior than Cheitarchox IT eamnct find 
that Kaorst hed attemded to this at all, Innidentally, the manner in which be allies to 
Alovunder's origina! tds that the Indus wae the Nite shows that hw hae missed w valualile 
aetion of (German) work here, whieh woulill lave helped Him. One detall mut be 
mentioned, The buge wony Alexander fod into Indi, and the ww of Iranian cavalry, 
show (Racryt says) that he wae going outelile the Achaemenid ¢mpire, But be had already 
ied Irminion anvaley in Sogdiang (Arr, 4, 17, 9); ond had Kaorst cared io work ni the 
dotaiie of Alexanders inown formations; ho would have seen that the imgo anny be 
postilates ie a myth. 

How now does the workl-kingdom syuthesiee thu pulle of Book LL! Kaorst's answer 
ix, Culturally: the polis provided the Empin’s culture (which is true); but world-cultare 
ie tin correlate of world-kigdom, and the Qeommens ta therefore the polis universilimesl, 
But the ciths paid far their enters! eqpremacy, be thinks, by the low af freedom; on the 
theoretic sith, Greek political thought had ovdlved lnto the idea of subjection to a inenarch ; 
on the actual side, tho cities wero virtually ruled by Alexander. ‘Thiz eeemy to me entirely 
inbecanneived, ‘The Lormer.iden (drven, | viqppown, Fron Aristotle) frankly incotsintent 
with ibe bietery of contemporary Athens (whose plucky attempt at reforn Kaeret does 
mot notios) anil with much thinleentury history, And Aloxunder's mile reste solely on 
the faites dems, Kaerst lows too mich about the League of Cormth to pttempt-to 
reconelle (t with hie kles, ae lie trosta the League os virtually abdlinhed in 390,—reduceul 
ton aladow,’ But Alexander in Tapuria settled matters etrietly according to the Leagan 
(Arr. 3, 24, 47, which Raerst omital fe oe demonstration that, in this aphere, nothing 
wit aliered. Eaeret makes Alexaniler trest the lonien cities. ae il king, an the faith of 
thie headings | Piercing "AAeforbvou| tf the letters ti Prien (0070.8, 1) am) Chica (Syl 
259): but these howdings wero only qoit on Vhe wteles by tlie cities themanlyes; Alprander 
did not write to the Chiane in ormtio aigma with lapees inte aratiy fect four document in 
a suminory), or date his reacripl by a Chinn magistrato, as the heading does Ane of the 
jovtences givens by Keerst (p. sh) wf Alexsancler’s interfercnee with the olties later. mot 
ooe will stapcl eriticiem, execpt the exiles decree, There Alexandor did begin to interfere: 
He wight wlthinately have pone thie wa Antigone Lowent: we cennetey. But in foot 
bev dined. Alvxmader’s * world-kingdiom ' docs net coninrt tery well with Book J. : pomsitiby 
because it did not exit. 

The work resemble an old stator with e toler head; one may admire the head, 
bul ‘one nrust recownler that it be not authentic, It hoe the merit ul phitting dlesrly hel ope 
thé reader ono of the crucial problema of historicsl writing: Hour best vfforts can only 
dovw from the sources an unpertect picture, bow far (if at all) omy we seek whar Kaoret 
dults 4 deeper junlerstanding ' hy eompleting the picture ourselves 1 suppose differnt 
mince will always anewer that yuetion differently, 

Wi. W. 'T. 
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Poseidonios. By Kasn Remxnannr. Pp. 47d, Muenchen: Beck, 121, 

Poeidoviing Je unyuectioned king amony the closets that haunt the poges of Ormeco- Roman 
‘philophy. Rumored on every hand, his influence is aoxpoote) where rumour fails; 
but first-fand evidence ia nof to bo obteingl A gmat wealth of refermnoe prover ain 
imme preyputathen, and provokes further inquiry; hat inquiry enels where li began, with 
the reputation, The real man and hie work remain a problem. Tn tho treative hefore we 
Dr. Reicharit, who hag already proved his courage by his book on Parmenides, attempts 
an even hater teek, to hiring life and body te this phantom. ‘The fault of the diligent 
seurée-hunters, he seems li say, whe lave at un (lite problem, le tlie externality of their 
inethad, They collect sticks, and are enrprised that they do pot make « human body. 
The only froitfol fypothess i# that of a personality, and wach» hypothesis, grounded on 
the dertain inaiance, afforda the only sound criterion for determining the duubtiyl case, 
Hie method. therfore, na he follows hia author over the vast field.of his writings; trough 
geography, meteorolory, commology, othica, anthropalogy, divination, and mnhatology, ta 
to attempt ty fix in each cies fhe charscteristi: trait, and ao little by Heth tu build ap a 
personality. Uader nach heal he considers only main simirces, eg, in Geography, Strabo 
anit Vitruvine, In ‘Theology. Cicoro and Sextus; but with these he deale very fully, 
determining in divtadl wine i i# Posidonian anil whatnot. And te debt ke Vieopees Chad tte 
pari come, Het eeplicithy conmibered, will wettle themenlves acoorling to his rrailte, 

The clue to Reinhandi’s interpretation of Posiijoning seems to be a phrase from Strahe— 
“he te too much given to causal theories und Armtotelianiem.” Posidontos ie in the maim 
tie natural philosopher, who will have & reaeen for everything, Even hia theories of 
divination ace not the Oriental ooonltiam that moat haw enepoatend. Oviertal they may 
be, bul not in the sense in whieh Philo 3 ja Oriental, and thoy * breathe the same spirit we 
the tract (wthe Geeta and the rest! | Hin the ond he belieres tee milrmcles, he wecks first 
for ues, He & developing into the wetiologist and Aristotelian, newer mating until he 
hae completed a comnology which penotrates even to the lawt things” The mystery which 
pervades hin thought w the mystery of natures immense produntivity, the mywtery of life 
crastghen itmumernsiie forme anch varieties, and dle impulee behind if all ia the dosire te 

pursue this principle lutc ite infinite detail. However complex the detail becomes, 
Posilonins shows himeelf always a eystematiy thinker and a philosopher, by hie eouseions- 
ness that. the real eubject of all hie predicates iv the Kowmeoa, Cho eight qarmarioe this 
view by saving that Reinhard) regards Posidonite as a second Acitotle, but « bese ninte. 
physical Aristotle, whoee central conception is Process instead of Form, in whom, therefore, 
the exploration of detail takes preocdence of ° First Philasaplry,’ 

Dy, Helthard's faith is greet and infections 14 almost anoceeds in carrying off ull 
iis tiresome eearch ameng thie chai] for a few grains of corn. Almayt, but not quite: for 
no faith, however great, will move the mountain of w defective trufition, The wvidenve 
ia, after all, alicht, and in the mein aninteresting; only jot eulficlent to warrant 4 conjerture 
ae to what Posidonina may have been, We grant that ho may have been what Reinhantt 
daye; but hypothesis remains hypothesis however positively i fs aseorted, Many of 
the negative theers of the bovk are both tran and timely, e=peciall; the emptinas om the 


danger of certain kirmls of literary deduction. One Sad bles com the atibounpt bas 


conetrort & reel Posilenion But eratitude for these and other things will not force the 
admission that Reinhardt hae shown the real man. ‘To us he romaine the sluudowy ocinotic 
encyoloperdiat, the omnipresent infleenes, the kite wf the ghonts, 
iL Ss 


La Pessimiame esthétique de Nietzeche. Sa philosophic 4 [epoque wagnérioime. 
Ry Coannes Axpien: Pp. St. Paria; Faitione Boseant, 1021. Fr. 18. 
Ta this third volume of lie Enpresive senes Vietcathy, a exe of eo pouste, M. Andler laa 


Ferg ited eaiaeotgge Whoee ela horte ttrctire and beauty of detail dors not obwoure 


hit single-use of vieion, the eplendil tumult, af Nietzsche's thought during the perioil 
whith opened with The Hirth of Tragrly. 
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He begins at the aource, with Nintzaihe'« re-atatement af the problem of Art in ite 
two aepects of * infioxientiony,’ ac veuape into the suffering will behind phenemena, which 
he called Dienyuus, and * imagination,” or ite appeasement in form, which he called Apollo. 

Withont ignoring im tit firet book eoch detaila as were doubtful of even false, 
M. Anidler pororives in the dissovery of the Dionysian «pirit (ts claim to immortality. 
The dinness of Apollo's tiga he attrlbotes to inevitalile imvonnoe regarding the primitive 
powers; whose comypurst by the Olympians wes inileed the birthilay of Koro. But 
Nietasr he meyer placed mack dependence upon hiletormral annlogies, It would seem nether 
that ae "the disvijile ofa yet unknown God,’ he could then focus po other biage. 

When, bowover, hit Homiuntion boyan to shape iteclf into thought, and tarned to 
that other “fiat miracles of the Greek spittt—ter philowphiy—he beheld in the 
nnbeasing mevemont of the very anistance of life the conflint of Apollo and Dionysus aa 
perception and will, held tegether by the commen mrmunory which ervewle itecl! In the 
regularity of netom! laws, 

M. Ander dlowntes the greater part of hie book to dhe fractg of (heir relurions in 
Sictehe# mind ad it explored the preSocrtly philosophers or the reesarches of modem 
biology, anti! he arrived at the conception of @ relativity of values, whoeo adjuetment 
anit the Misi of eternal change ooukl create the futon, 

He thows him emerging at lust to construct a Uweory of civilerlon, whieh he grandly 
defined, ae a unity of eiyio in all the wotivities of a peoplu's life. Nivtzeche saw im the 
pratt buat cnn exch: moment Of equuilibyiam of forces, w solo Theoxenia in which. the brother 
Golly clasped Wwwks He afficmed that the epevtater of that feetival could evoke from the 
dormant energied of the prewont an imperishable vitality, of which the untimely flowering 
of Greeoo wae but » prophecy. 

Zerathiuehie wes atont to he been, and thow whe have followed hin te that jects 
will await M. Aniller’s coming volumes with impatience, 

O. Be Te 


Agricola. A Stuily of Agriculture and Howth Life in th Greco-Roman Workl: trom 
~~ tho point of view of Labour. Pp, s+ 482 By W. E Herraxn, Cambriilye : 
The University Prose, 1071: 479. te, 


In this -yaloable work Mr, Hoitland begins hie inquiry with the Homeric pooms, and with, 
nnwearying persistence pursues it thromgh the molerant anthorities tothe fifth century 3.0. 
Amiil all the changes and increasing: complexity af this ling perlod, he keeps ty his chonen 
topie—matic labour conditions in the ancient world—with on almost rigid fidelity, Thos, 
in thesling with theenrliest primitive conditions, he will not be drwn from hisspecial problem 
inte ange cbhaeimniiay Of the origin al Property: ‘ We can only begin with ownembhip in some 
form, however rudimentary ;” in partionlar, * bow private property grew out of comune 
ownership i a question hevond the range of tke present inquiry.” Siodiatly; when the 
fifth eentaty af gur ¢ra |e reanhind atid Reon Gwal ia in quoation, he will attempt no * full 
description " of contempormiry moiety tere: for that, we ane referred to the * adimitallo ' 
work of Sir samuel Dill, Even ates conditions In. callings other than agnoulture are 
throughout conmiderd mainly in order to illumine by way of contrast or comparteon the 
rustle conditions uniler dixeuenion, Agricutture te singled qat for apeviat vesamination lor 
threw reasoned : firstly. it is the bbasio lndnetry—on li human Life and all other induetrios 
areal all progress ‘did and do rest;' socondly, o4 time wont on, ité economic importance in 
the ancknt work) (manifestly inormsed: thindty, ite importenee le not monly economic; 
OF i firmery Of wteady citizens mel ab noel of haerly silediers agriculture possesees od tnoral 
ralne which may not be overlooked. (Yet this strenuous adherence to one topic of inquiny 
iti plies Ay ners? of vutlogk in its treatment, On the contrary, Mr, Heitlimil hrmge 
br bear on the dimuasion oot only the widewt and tut intimate acquaintance with olussinal 
writers; he culls to hie add Byoantine authorities ulio, and « goodly array of writers who 
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deal with analnpois conditions among modern pouples, All this varied material hie handles 
in auch # way thar it is never allowed to olscure the central probleme of his hook 

‘The amin conchisions Mr. Hoitland reaches may perhape be thoewummaried, Labour, 
simply as lebour, withant regard to the posible profit and lies attending its peauite, we po 
more desited or engaged in for ite own ashe in anoint Himes than it innow, The farmer, 
be he owner himself or merely tenant, woe from earliest times always willing to develve the 
farn-teorh upon others whenever he could; and asa means of eeeaping the drmdeery he found 
the accopted institution of slavery ready to his hand Pree wage-labour newer really compe. 
peted with elave-labour in auriculture: that free men worked for wages on farme we knvw, 
bot of ach free workers we hear very little, aud Lien almost entirely as temporary helpers 
Invrnsone of epickal pressor, "The, , anclent clvilisation rested in fact on « haais of slavery, 
and Mr, Heithoul inckmes to the view that slavery in some form or degre wae on "india 
poTma hls * condition afite pragress. “The lot of the ruatic slave wae far from being « happy 
one, Unlike his urban brother, who os crafte endl industry developed might bt made use 
of in-waye which allowed lim sme degree of liberty and the hope of manumission, the rural 
slave hed no proepest of freedom; at the best, he wae kept at work till he conkd work-no 


Jonger, endl Hien deft to linger on the estate, feeling op what be eoulil find aad dhosyimg in 


peace: af the worst, after leurgg veare off exhausting labour he wae sold wif ta new onnaler 
for what ke would jotoh—thie * atonily morertess ’ pelley (aa Me. Zimmern one termed it} 
approved by dhe ebber (ato. “The former trestment wae gehet be might ordinarily expect 
on firms where the primitive * domestic’ ounditions still peevailed, under which « aluve 
fond @ place, howbver iimble, in the family, a close anion of persons bonul torether br 
tine of blood and religion mmier a mcognised Head. But eé great eatater pmoered—on 
whieh agriculture had been intlustrialised, antl wae condunted by scans of gangs of dave 
driven on by overzsers whom tho aystem compelled to be merciless—tle old dowestio 
rijation dimppemred in. the brutal exploitation of human animals for immediate profit. 
The lot-of these plantation alives, cowed by the scourge. the fetters, and the priv, and 
With no prospect aave that of eine Cast off whew worn ou, te (with the ainwly reserration 
that their ocon , bong alow) gromad in tie open air, were healthier) ta le domparnil 
only with the lat of the unfortmate wretches who were kept in thousands tn bandage in 
the mines, where they slaved till they perished, ‘The brutal callousness this syaten tera gallieel 
anil the degradation of manual labourit undoubtedly caused were notligenly evils, Thengl 
tte tendency to remedy all shortcomings by sinupty mang Up more fheah and blot, it fatally 
(eadened inventive geniue and prevented eonomi¢ improvements; and from ull this 
followed, naturally enough, test ihe wing tieae and then the deeay uf aocient vivibia ton, 
Tho slave-srvtem heoame a canker economid, sovial, aitimately polttical,. ° 7) betters," 
writes Mr. Heitland, “thatthe traladies from whieh the old Groce Roman tivilicationsaffored, 
and which in the eal brought shout ite deowy and fall, were indirectly or ilireetty doe: to 
thie taint tore than to ivy other caus.” 

Were thess conclusions prosented simply a2 among the impressiona teft wpon.a scholarly 
nine by lifetine of research, ther would demand attention, Tut we are not sale to 
accept them merely oneuthorty, 1 iso coumpionons merit in this hook thot Mr, Heitland 
weeks always to pive ue tho contemporary evidence on which bie conclusions ret. Fram 
century to century we am kept it vivifying bontact with «mh evidence a remiuive. And 
sine, wifortunstely, tho available reend nether provides adequate Labiur etaiivtice Hor 
furnishes 0 criticiam of existing conditions from the point of view of the handworkers" jp 
boaime niccmy “to take each witness separsiely, eo far ea posible, and not to appraise 
the value of hit testimony withvat « fabr eotsiderition of his condition and entiromment,' 
This encrmons lihone Mr. Heithind has inno wise slirked, but hee patiently put bis wuthari- 
ties into the witness-box and questioned them one hy one, Tt is, he admits, «long method; 
assuredly, it mumt have cost itd ter mich weariness of the flea; bmt the-resuft ina careful 
collection anil sifting of authoritative paamges hearing on the votilifiann of rural labour 
during well-nigh fifteen centuries, which ae a mero marhalliig of evidence (apart fom othr 
ments) os Prmanen) value, and will provoke in many who nee it both grutituile 
and) wimiration for ite anther, "The jewloue Fates have withheld from Mr. Heittund te 
gifie of etyle: afte, too, there ie prammaticel roughness jy lis writing, which |i tarely 
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other then bold sud pedestrian; jodeed, the book bé pol eaty reading. Bayt thier delerta 
are more than balanced by the unfaltcring thoroughness, the cautious cireumayeotion. the 
erodition ond the wisdom with which the ovidenos ia sought oot and examined. 

i A-8 


Olympic Victor Monumenta and Greek Athletic Art, By Watrenr Woow- 
Buus Heron Pp. xix + 406, 30 plates, 80 [ltrations in text. Washington: The 

Carnegi. Iuatitute, ‘1, 

The athletic moments of Olympia hayy given rise too considerable amount af scattered 

iterature. In the present claborete volume Walter Hyde, who has devoted many year 

te thiw wtudy, baa collected and diccneerd all thie material, ‘The clearness of the arrange 

mr Ne serpent of contents snd index make the hook invaluable for all students 
#ubjeot 

Beginning with a brief acooont of Greek games wd prises, lie proceeds to disomes the 
Choracteriaties Of victor statues, “The bulk of the book consiste in « clissifination of 
athletic types and « discussion of existing remaliie that Uluatrate these types. The last 
nhapter deals with, tho poaitiona of the athietio stances desoribert by Pausanias in the Altis 
of Olyurpila. 

The writer's ooniclartiousness makes thin Hook somewhat diffienlt reading, Ami) the 
nnititude of anthorities and opinions quoted itis not always caay to diaoover his own view, 
net be {w ahraye quite conmitent, Thirs itis not quite clear whether he regards the * mann 
supinna ‘wf the Praying Boy ae uplifted in prayer or mot (yi, 122), Te dliveuselne the Stud ding 
Dishoteiod te scoepts the orthodox view that the statue represents a mortal athlete taking 
Tp hie position jon th the throw tpp. 78, 220); yet on p. 78 he would restore it as a Hermes 
with @ caddies in hile tight Lawl, not realising that the whale ¢feet of the statue, very 
line of whieh denotes prepanition for action, world be ruined by the addition of guch as 
attribute. Again, while peoopting.on p. 117 the eartier date for "Poly kleitos, om pk 16) he 
Places the Doryphores trany peer afier Phiidias. 

Hyd» ¢lears away many mizoaneeptions, Vietor statues, hn shows, were nut bade 
exclusively of brongo, nor arm they nocosserily life-size. Plotarch’s riatement that only 
tones whe had won three victories were allowed to erect portrait stators, even if tron of his 
own tine, wae cortainly wot true of Greck times, The vexed question whether victor 
statins were ivafljeara or, Ge Dwusariiae eave, de défi Aditya. he compromises somowhul 
weakly; *Some athictio statues were yotive, some were not = The distinctron made hy 
Patsanias ix yuoely artiticial, Dio Chrysetam, ine passe quoted by Hyde on-p. 41, 
stated that athbetic stature were dhufpara and ountraste them with honorary staturd, 
Is amemorial window in o church. nemorml oradelinajion  Sorrly it is both, ond eo was 
the athlitie atatoe in « Grek eanctore. 

The most valuable chapters ju the book are those in which be classifies and disusses 
athletic types in art. ft ia often dificult to determine the motive of = statue, espocally 
when the etatue wa late copy or ie motileted, and some of Hyde's mierpretalin are very 
doubtful, Thus, 1 eaonst agree with him in regarding the famane Subiac® imarkle ae a 
belated survival of the archain Knielaof oortive. [It is incrrelitile that an artist who cena 

conceive anid execute anch «lore ahoulil have #o compictely failed to represent the attitade 
of running. Nor can Tagres that the two marhl: statams from Velletri now in the Palace 
dit Couservatord arn our best pepreemntations of rumean’ (p, 108), They may be 
wheatlers, they may be diskobolot, they cannul possibly be ruins, Men do not run with 
their feet 'atright angles, A far more likely representation of a runner ti tie marble statue 
in Bewton which Hoyle interpreta aaa dhariobeer 

Afyds distucseans tn eome ibetall oortain beade from Olympia. The two archale helnieted 
heads hy seein to etatuce of Hoplitedromol, This may he correot; and ifse the watues 
ey lieve been thie of Phar of Pellene,anmd Phcikiaw of Pelizm, if the lattur wae aman 
nod note hore (Pinder, Pyth, x 12). ‘The ctete of the fine bron portrait bead of « buses 
is moh disputed. Hyde dates it in the third century, and on the strength of this aasigna 


ai 
emt 
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it to the-etatue of Kapros. He distuaaed very fully on iilonl head of a hiner, aometines 
described aa head of Heraklos, By earotul comparison with the Agins he shows that it is 
certainly Lyaippeen io character, but this does not justify ue in deserthing ji ms an actual 
work by Lysippos bimedll of in idewtifvinge it with any partiowlar etatue of hin Such 
conjectures are fascinating, but in the present state of our lorowledgn mat Mazarin, 
especially when teeed ae hawes for farther conjoctires, 

Thy laa! chapter, which it bared ae Hyce's earlier wark, Je Olynpioninceme. States, 
is 6 eecfu| contribution to the vexed yurstion of Olymplan topogrephy, aod yindliates the 
scctracr of Paneanias, fodeed, where, in my opinion, Hyde erta, is in not sufficiently 
appreciating thie aventadr. He whiws how Pansaniaa begme his round by describing 
the statoes south of the Hernion, and then proceeds saythwards till le reales the statue 
of ‘Telemachos, the haste of which waa found i wite lose to the south willl ‘of the Altis, 
The west Bae) point li the boaie of Philonides, also found in site clowe to the south-west 
corner of the Aftie,  Elener most writers Awan that the statues enumerated by Paneanind 
(vi. Li, 11—16.0) were laced between these two oiriis, ainl that Ponsanias deweribes thew 
6 he saw them, going, from enat townst. Hyde, however, jrposes to place them. east of 
the Toltmarhon statue, areing from the fuet that the ineriptim of Aritophon, the fiw 
on the fist, woe fond just to the saat of Trlemachos, anil vite part of the base of Sevombrotes 
further saat. newr the Colonnade. Now, the Wocks of builitings in the Altis wern an freely 
uae! by later inhabitants for buildings, and anne witely scattered: that ifthe reliance can, be 
Pluceton theirevilonce exorpt ao fares they continn Pavsanisa [ni thie caepat Xenomberitae 
cm block wae found to the eset, another inseription belonging to another statue ip his 
hited found to the smth of the Temple, mot far from the apt where we shookLexpect 
from Pansanias to fad it. Hy} arimite that both steatres mast here stood’ together. 
The obviogs Inference ie thet they both atoad adit of the Temple, ‘The giext nineteen 
statnm were placed by Hyde in hie earlier work weet of the Temple. Ho lian now changed 
his vpinion, aml without any ¢vidiner asicne them toa tow of teases south of the Altia 
will and a shorter row oppewite the Leonideion, Th thie there are serine objnetions, 
First, it mais Pousamas retrace hia stops necdiessty. Secondly, these hasee form a very 
remarkable anil distinct group, They are large bases evidently belonging 16 one period, 
anil frow their size prohably supported myuestrian mtatoen, "Two of tiem actually bear the 
Inscriptions OF Romar tagistrides. A little further east lo the same line iv the pormiment 
af Some. TY ie reasonable to suppoe that on all these hoses stood atatuce af Ronmn 
officials and benefactor, matay of whose imecriptions hive beam fomul. 

Two winall crime imay be noted, (in page 47, epeaking of the mucity of athletes, Hyde 
quotes the story at Pheronike a# told. by Philostrates. ‘The latter ia apeaking oot of 
athletes but of qypecorni at Otympia, Again, on page 247 fo wrongly describes as 
we Aca the glove on fe bronae arm dy Fig, 62. The bard lester raand the knock 
ahiows that they are Iderig dfere 

HD have dwelt undaly on pointaon whieh I disagree with Hyde; it must bo remembered 
that the whole subject is full of difficnitios. In these casew the careful and anyplo references 
which the author gives enables the grader to form his own opinion, EN. (, 


The Temple Coins of Olympia. By Cranuys T. Secrmas. Pp. x+- 117, 12 platen, 
Reprinted from Nomiemea. Cambridge: Bowes ail Bowos, 102i. £2 24, 
Mr. Seltman has don a laborious pines of intensive work in Greek numismatics, "The 
great feature of itl the scrupulous care wilh which he han recanted every die known to him, 
acl the conjunctions af abverse aml reverse dies, “Tho he hae aeyred « wider andl more 
exeot husie for the determination of the dates and character of the muctebsive jeu, (hn 
he other hand, be hee not followed the example of Mr. G. FP. Hill and others in stating in 
‘ach caae the position of the tro types in relation to aun another. in any case hin twelve 
quarto plates of coins: snd his exact descriptions of them ln tle tert, coustitute a far more 
cumplite apparation of the coins than hae before existed, 
11 satiatnotory to find that thie new antl ralnable material nompletcly confirm the 
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datow for the series adopted in the Brith Museum Catalogue (Pelopommesos, Gardner, 
1887}, But thomgh Mr, Seltemey accepts these dates, hie resulittely refuses to ootmert Wher 
with the history of ila, Thue he dates the fim? appearance of the head of Hera on the 
doine Lo 12 woe, hat refuses to conneot it with the formation of a league between Elta and 
Arygos which took plaon immediately after the peace of Nilkdon. He ensign aeme at least of 
ther colt with the isarription APL to about 271 We, but refuses to eee in the ineriripticn 
the nome of the Eilean twrunt Aristotinnua, who ruled at that time, Such scepticism, 
which is certainly excessive, te based on his view that all the coins which hear the name of 
the poople of Elis wire in fact wird at Olymyud, andl belong exclusively to Uv saercd site, 
The coins bearing aa types the cavle or Victory or the liead of Amie worn, he thinks, 
atruck in the precinats of the temple of Zene—which, by the way, did not exat wlien tho 
earliest of them wern issund—and the coins bearing thir thong Hira in the prrvinets of the 
Herasien, which dose not appear to luive tied any precincts, 3 

Ti haa long heen recognised that the ooins have o clo relation to Ue sacred atte, and 
were issued largely in vonuection with the agonietie featival, But ageinet the view that 
they were etruck eonstincialy: amd in the Altie ite! there wre certainly objections,  Onky 
a fow of them, imnder apedinl circumatanocs, bear the name of (ynyia, Some of thom 
geom to date from whout the time af the omromerig of the poople of Elis, whien their 
citedel wae briilt; for the tet Mr. Seltman aecepte the generally received date af 2, just 
after the Fleas isd expotlod the people uf Pisa from the presidency of the game. Tt ie 
difficull to ugreee with hint that the inscription OAYNILIKON stands for ‘OAuerwer, 
whirl! ie interprets at ‘OAc dyerner mjpa, A great noniber of yurallels, atl 
eepecially that fram the ocias inseribed "Apeaduow, paggest thut the form is mally neuter, 
‘OAguraor rijure. For the other reading no parsilel can be «ited. And when 
FAABRION occurs on, one side of the coins aot OAYNILTKON on the other, it be hardly 
pomabli to awaill putting the two together: ''The Olnmplar issue of the money of Elis.’ 

However; the point is of no great importance; whether the coins were toted at Fie 
or at Olympia, they belong alike to the state of Elie and to the sunotwery of Olyrrpia, 
That the Eleans, the wealthiott people tf Peloponnese, had no wate colimige is nuket improb- 
able, ‘That the Zeug mint au! the Mere suintd worked! independently Mer. Seltman has 
certainly proved : nul thie isa potable gain. | 

The leuad sativtiactory section of thi: book je that which deale with the weights of the 
caine (p L0H), “Phe anthor formuilates the view that ‘it ie the Qlympian standard, aod not 
the Arginetan, aa haa been georrally supposed, upon which the Eloun coins were wtruck," 
The two standard are infact identical: bothareol Pheidgnianorigm, Mr. Seltim accepty 
the dintom of Sir W. Ridgeway that * the ancient mint-macter was ho mote ivehiner! thuwry bein 
modern reprewntativs ta pat into yoins af gold) or silver a dingle groin more than te legal 
amet.’ But thie ie quite inconamtent with the facta: In tho pore ailver voine of Athins, 
aod even.in the gold coin of Philip and Alexander, which do not lose weight by oxidation, 
there are found wariationa, not uf a single grain, but of several grain Dt hoa lieen & matter 
of dispote among mimismaticte whether the staudand weight+ of series of coins should he 
dochled he weighing the heaviest known example, or by taking an average of the well, 
preeerred mm, Neither «yatens iy satininctory if asvepted miechanloally ; une mat 
ue one's wits Bul the dominant frot, which muat never be lowt aight of, ln the well- 
eatalliahod custom, ii the case of ancient minters ae well asin the Middle Ages, that the 
responsible offivials had to atrike « diinite number of eoine ont ofa given weivht of mwtal. 
They hol ne mene of exantly regulating the weights of individual «pecinens, ay dooe thin 
modern qint-master, Init tried to approximate to oi averige, Thos if a fow of the cours 
werd somewhat heavier than what wae duv, they atrock uthers lighter than what was day 
iheompensation. Wherethe blanks worn east ida moulil, as at Syren, greater exact 
was posalble; but in maty lanues Lhe wide varintions abow rongher measures of adjnetinent. 
Thus the many cavante who have buaied themeclves in trying by weighing to aecertain, 
often to the humlontth of a gramme, the proctee legal wtencards of coin have laloured in 
Fain = an approximation ie all that le pussible. In this matter, 09 in the ease uf the arranpe- 
meth ihe Creek theaters, and in other cates, modern prejudices have boolered the fuil 
Loiemtancding of aneinnt conditions. 
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However, setting aside these histone donbta, we mnat conoludo by expressing one 
gratitude to Mr, Seltman for placing before wi ee orderly an acrngement af vo beoantiful 
and interesting a series of coins. Tt is & laburions piter of work succesfully anoomplishel, 
aud ite Yalow will be great to.all studenta of Greek coms. 


Catalogues of the Silver Plate (Greek, Etruscan, and Roman) in the British | 
Museum. Hy H. B. Wacrens, SLA, F.S.A, OBE; Pp, xxiv + 70, with 30 
vollotypa plates and 7S figures it the text. London: Printed by Ordor of the 
Trustees, 1021. 

This tandeome yohune is dimmer than one could have wiehed. Tho British Mueeuni je 

unfortunately lest rich in ancient afver-plate than some of iteoontinental nvula; it containe 

mi? single tindé at all comparable (oe (he greet hoards from Hildewheim of Beecereale op 

Rerthoovilie: Moreover, the exigencies of organisation have relegated two of the moat 

netewurthy of the treme which it dere pose=—those from the Esquilinn and from 

Carthugr—tie different department; they have been adniirably linadlid by Mr, Oalion 

in hie Catulogue of Christian Anhywitiea, but there are so many points of voutact betweeti 

then an! the later of the pieces with which Mr. Walters deals that it would have been very 
convenient 1 heve hid the whale group brought together, partionlarly ax it befor the atudty 
of thid Inter period that the present Catalogus will be wnat yuluntle. 

Greck silver. work of the beet period is extraordinarily uncommon everywhere. Tt la 
therfore Hob strprising that there are fiw examples of it hers, On the other hund, the 
Lonilirt apecinens of the orafiemansbip of Alexandria, A4.of the provincia) industries to 
which i gave birth, are fairly nunmercus anid representative. The tableservine from 
Chaonree and the jatera from Caubiao might be singlet out forepecial mention. Hot thers 
js euech besibes that ie arresting.. So fer as Mritain itelf is concerned, the votive tablets 
from Barkway and Stony Stratfor] ary pevchape the most intrinsioally infitesting objets, 
The extguous set of fragmenta from Colorame tells pmeieely the same story as docs the meh 
more abundant weres dikcovnennd «year or twoagoin Scotland ; the two amet have beer buried 
Hbout thr tome tine ad inder very smilie cirumetances, ‘The corstition of the Canheaton 
treaame #iggeste a different reflection. “To spam the decorated jintia of vesenla ba tnore [kn 
a moter vandal than aanthontone, Can they have boen nvatiluted, not before they were 
coneraled!, but after they wen discovered in 1747 1 

Mr. Waltets bas performed his task of deseription enrefully and well, and the notes 
Which hy aide will be of material eevistance to thoes who havo oocasion to ube The book, 
Phe tirtesedethort ta hci andl hellphal summery of what ls known aa tothe technique and 
the history of the sitverstit's art (a ambligaity, On py xiv tds triby anid that ‘ cisring thie 
best period of Greek art, from the sixth century down to! the end of the fourth, we hear 
little of working ineiiver.”  Botaretorence to the passage in which Thucydires oxplaine the 
trick plaved upen the Athenian envoys by the Egretacat woul! have heen in place here, 
A fow Hines further down, where we are told thay '@ cap by Acragas with hunting: arenes 
ileo anjiyedt greet fume," room wight have heen found for mention of Th, Meinadh's iighly 
igen interpretation iM the Acrngentis rengtio af Pliny: it is a singularly attractive 
conjectine anil woulil genet for ay otherwiee unknews artist. ‘These, however, ate 
trifles. Taken olf in all, the (telegie witli its excellent ilnsteations ia worthy of (hy great 
national inmatituthm with whic it ie assuciated. And thero could be ne higher priise, 

GMa, 
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Nefixay "Eppnrevrigoy. By Grecomos SN, Baesarpakrs, Athens: Potealios, (18. 
Mr. Bermanlakis, who ia perhaps beet known in England ae the editorof Plntarch's dforalia 
in the Tembtier series, hae now produced under the shove tithe a secctul edition of an earlier 
Work, Hewidey having undergone » general revision. thin edition differs fromm lta jurberesaas 
in giving the explination of pesages quoted under onn head only, while by toeans of an 





i 


index, or "Kiyerdpcoe, & relerene to any passage there will diew every pag and column 
of the lexicon, ie m itis cited. Conseqiently, though eantaining more matter, i is ies 
bulky than the corlicr jxme, Nevertholess it iv a volume of considerable aise, aa the 
following statisties will slow. ft contains 24 pages of Introduction, followed by 1283 

wget Of doghle columaa, 8) inched In height by & in widili, 4 full column containing 43 

nes, Tt will be admitted that this ie a great imdertaking for any ono man tu venture 
upon, aud the author is to be heartily congratnlate! oo having brought bie work to « 
auodesahal conelmatan, 

As the vitle implies, hie object Lae not boon to compile a complete dictionary of the 
langunge—ae indeed ia plain from the contente of the first page, dow, il Prades. 
Afawje, Chae, &fierirree. &Bacadiren &8oroqe—but mther to use meloeted words 
fe pore on which ty hang explanations anid mmtilithne Of pasages where he dors not 
saree with the reuding-or exposition mocepted iy other scholars, To doal with these ai 
all tally would requires @ volume tivallingg the bexioan itedtf, bt afew may be aeteoted fron 
the examples cited by the author himenlf iv his intrxtuotion, and therefore, if mmy Lev 
preeuined, those by which he would wah to be judged, | 

In the folowing pease be holds that no omendation a needed. Alsoh: Pers. $15: 
demivievern.  whhery yap qapirt, Perle WL apyris toreertos apt reper yA Ta. yap 
Kai yon ) CM ourm roe veut one "EAA ypriow 1, Cer packers Spe etl feriteveras Kal 

{eran (When full-grown) joe yorrre Kaan rove Evperae dprysrowran.” 

Hach Ag 067. 4 derby ewsay ele deotpomypr (= teee—) ron aero karperow, 

Soph, PA 128 seqq. * dyyqeevoruy > dps (dea) por "Hpauddors AeiBooue (==rar 
“HpasAnue), doe ah Aow (= ofrng & Aiwe Sukeyechor: <<sod elpimvopar alg Te 
G6Aaw ax tairrari > > ), obetn Yop oo (ny Ted) rir jpethirrepor.” 

Soph. Aj. 1281. wlie cop Sqres veal, “Teicer interprets the son Aderos wot 
orarros Of Agamemnon a8 followa:-"drevdyrore FSamer 4 brucSiprore itmre Alag, 
dye tapi, tparog ple dyuy detrepog. 4) deeiver : dye per pyoiuci og; decins # Idesdieras 
mai tole bh frjpact rele Kerk paira «ai detente 1o veh ove Ayvas sid) == 
obdé ty ot Bras (orp Gabierad he Tofov for) DN decloothyras,” But oan we understand 
touch here, or temin in Eur, Meraet. 254: ~ Noa de: ive ari dca rie tafe A pean 
aye rae piety qeerotera «ai (rrr) TH. 7) xXape Kparovmavor (trd rye aig yeipos 

screeners) TY ; 

The following passages he would emend -— 

Soph. Frag. 0, Gein for Oana, eaplaining ory trapye spac ri coder, dv ole 5 
vols Being tpobis (rig codias) peversevoy (deukdAacen) heya Th xyeieor,, anil referring 
for Errerty yporw to Aj. 622. 

Fur. Phoew, 22. rtipat (rei, ro! hei fata) for omapag, omitting 86, 27, 

Ar £>, 755, whore by wali “Agape. be printed for "bee. fps 17}. durolizen for 
fpandi(wi. “ edpyras 8 ro dyer ol Lui cap Mra, Tae bp srcrepeonpen toe die Sern dle... 
Eperos itwer Acordoy rE: repr dee tee hoo COAG (raw din Te geuw') Fae! Piece 
: gal, greed ete Tretia pipeaticnes, | 

Arist. Pou. o. 21 olov rd roAA roe peywkeorer, “Epprenictgartis © @ (Bi 
water), Tat A" has juryodewror, and Mr. Bernardakis woulill extmet from. this peyor 
At diter, writing the whol pramen thie: glow ra foAAd tie MamrudiurGr, peyaw 

Those citations will guifice to show what the author offers ly his rraders, etrl it met 
fre fett to on leading scholar to decide what.can be acoepted. ail what imest he reported, 

Wow aodirim.. . — fants componere tites. 





H.W. G. 





“A@praixor “Apyovrodimor, AX Ol fipyorre; Mremtéko:. By BD, &, 
Rasrocnwon, Athens: Sidéres, 1021. | 

Jarre Toe hae long been lena wet ia ft 

me bine 
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. Kam id atockit of Turkish Athens, ipon 
whirl) fh 


poblisied thre volumes «f doonments mod those ior of & history. ian. 


fortunately not continued after 1087, ‘The present troatian of 208 pages is thu firet lietal- 


ment of w bingrsphical and geneslogical account of the Athosing archontio familles, which 
former! the first Of the four dlasare composing Athenian society in Turkish times: Of Heese 
families thet of the Benizélui—net to he confounded with the still. greater name of the 
famour Greek statesman of oor diag—to the most literowting, having prodiced » con. 
diterable number of focal velebrities under the Torks Tra:lition eotmects the Benizélot 
with the Accafuoll, the Florentine Dukes of Athen#: but the first documentary mention of 
any member of this, the foremost of the 12 chief amhontic farnilies, occurs in the offre of thes 
Bleserd Philothée, diaghter of Angelos Benieélog, “‘Thie patriarch of the family was barn 
about 1400, and hie celebrated daughter, whose remains are etill an object of veneration, 
wna martyred by the Turks in 1689. The itenirelot produced erveral prominent teachors, 
notably Angoloe ‘the trinmphant,” eo-ralled for jis vietary ins thialogica) discussion, 
commennrated in the peer of Roubodles; Demuitripa, mentioned by Babin and] Spon: 
and Jodonee, the historian of Athens in tho latter balf of the eighteenth emntary, They 
can, boss? of an artist, who decorated the mansetery.of Phanersméne in Salamis, ant their 
fame a commented in. an inscription of 1682 in the stil] more fanous monastery of 
Kaieariand, whieh was traditionally connected with them and the family of Chathokondyles, 
the lat Athenian hintarian of the Middle Ages: Jiy modern times, ae Engtialt rraclere will 
learn with interest, thi mother of K. Gennddlion, for ling Gperk Ministerin London, was 
the danghter of Benizthes, This echolarly little book ends with « gencalogion) tree of the 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature: Recent Discoveries 
in Greek Poetry and Prose of the Fourth and following Centuries B.C. 
Fdited by J. U. Powsnt and FA. Raum. Pp. xi+ 166 Oxford: Clarendon 

The need of such a volume os this; gathering together the remitiof peonnd desoveries, haw 
long been felt, and ihe oditom and contributory hawe earned the wratitude of all atudeni=. 
may indeed wish—lumay beings wre notoriously an urigrateful reco [—that they 
had widened the scope of their undertaking to include reeent additice® to Cirook literature 
of all pertoda: hut that would, of course, haw) meant a tach bigger vhlame, whieli in thew 
diye would tare Involved hravy fapenee, arol we tuust be (haokful for what we are given, 
hoping that the editors may same day follow up their gift with a second, 

Apatt from one or two éxceptions, like the appendix to Chapter V, in whith # brief 
description of the farce and mite in P. Oxy. 443 ent the mime ty Pap. Lonilin. [054 is 
given, the ediiers have fimed their lower limit of time in the second century nc; tins 
the volume really inchidie only the sab-elassionl period of the fourth eentary B.C, mond then 
Helionistie period down to the virtual absorption of the Greek work) into the Roman 
Emrpire Within these firmits of firme the editors have cast their net willely, and the volume 
vives & very complete neview of thn recent dieovertes,: It does not aim at furnehing an 
oxinaative bibliography of the works mentioned, tut thr principal elitinne mcd tint 
impertant commentaries am newally ceferred to, aol Ue chararter eo! literary merits 
(or diewesite) of the eeonpea)tions are indinnted. 

Therm ln pocibly, here and thers, a tendency to overrate the taxpartanee of the new 
fouie, tue that do naturel enough in the oirmmatances, aril ie certainty letter than the 
exomaitw depreciation with which aon scholars, disappainted in their (often abennity 
exagerrated) expectations, liave treated thom, Perhaps the tendency referred to i most 
tharked in Mr. Lamb's chapteron Menander. ‘That he shomld empliasie the many mrite 
of that, i hin degree, admirable writer, a9 agsinit the quite unjust strictures of several 
efities, ie all to the good; bot he surely exaggerates tiem In more than one place. In 
his eynupeis af the Nepucepopary he rather misses the fun of Soaaea “army; amd he 
shoald not apeak (p. 01) of tie fragaents coming "elonily from the tombe ane) earthen 
Fresca of Baypt'; ‘ riine anil ealihiah heaps” would be « better representation of the 
feria, Tut these are sinall pointe; the chapter ie-to be-weleomed as a balutary corrective 
to the popular depreciation of Menander. | 
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Me. GC. Richards gives a very discriminating tvirw af the mimiamis of Hemodlas; 
and whollyadmirable ia Mr. E. M. Walker's acount of the Hellenica Oryrhyuckio and the 
dithenawn Potten. Tt ia, bowever, invidious to «mgle ont individual chapters: the whole 
Volare omy be read with profit, Hhouzh not all the vhews repressed init will moet with 
equal aeorptanes. Alnady, too, sou additions hare to be reeorded bwith to the fiwt of 
new discoveries and to the bibliographion| references on thowe dealt with: lmt tint fs 
inevitable es long os new dieooemnies of papyri ooutinun to be made. 


Callimachi Fragmenta nuper Reperta (Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen und 
Ubungen, hersturgrien Van Hare Linremass, No, 145). Edidit Broo 


Preven, Pp iM Boon: A. Marows wo FE) Weber's Verlag, 102, 

This afmimble series, which iq now familing te worker in many differnt aplieres, oomtinues 
to grow steadily, despite the difficulties of the time, and the present wolkme will be fist 
lest weloome to the clussieal scholar than ite predecessors in the same fleld. ‘Tho editor 
lt hit brief preface oxplaine that hie frit intention wae to Loclade only the. more important 
fraamenta found in the papyrus or rollum MSS from Egypt, but he erentuully dielded 
tom) also the smaller seraps recovered from schiolia, lexies or papyrl These surape 
are often «mall or af litte value, but it ia convenient to have a complete collection, und hin 
decision is Horrors to be edntmeniied He gives, besides the texts, brief introductions 
and bibliographios to the single pieces und a rather full writen! commentary, dealing 
separately with poholia (whore these are found in the papyri concerned), questiona of 
reviing, amd pointe of interpretation, He bas callatod the Berlin papyri, and incorporates 
now rindings of the Georva vellum fragment, applied hy Prof, Martin. Aube has aleo dune 
p goed deal himeelf in the way of revtorstion and interpretation, it will be seen that the 
vole, like other: in. the seins, la not « mere echool-book boat» wobstantial eontribation 
to knowledun. Tn one respect. Urouh no fault of bis, if ie Abed; it appenred. just 
heforo the publication, in Fart XY. of the Ooyriyechos Papers, af aon horpertnt ire 
Callimohean fmgments But this iso fate to which all workers in the field of papyrolosy 
are liable ani] i may he heped thet « secon! edition will be calhed for, in which the pew 
fragments can be inearporated. The elitor indeed. in a note at the end, exprrewa the lope 
that he may be able to include then in an * edlitio major com indice verbortim,’ whieh be 
is te prablinh eliortly; and he ale promises o rolome of “ Kallimachosstudien,’ to whieh 
there arp freqonet tefernees lo Che nebes to the preannt toluene, 


—— 


Joles Nicole, 1642-1021. Edits! by Cuantne Heagyany, Pp. 78. Uenbye:. 
Exiition Bere Henowelle (122. Pr. i 

This & s memorial volume in homer of the repretted Prof, Nicole of Gemeve, Various 
scholars, Swiss, French, German, and Brithih, have contributed appreciations or reminie 
cences of the deceased acholur, of whom an exnellent photograph éerves ise frontiepieoe. 
Prof. fongnet has compiled « Iihlingraphy of -Nimle’w works; Ucorgen Nicole, the son ed 
the subject af the menmdir, contrilyies 6 trunalation of the ¢orgus af Menander, acquired 
and edited by Nicoly, with « photograph of one page ol the MS. anil newer! of Njéole's 
articies, vhietly on papyri, teat iocldiog ale @ very interesting one on Isaac Cnsauhon's 
Journal, are reprinted, boyether with some of hie poema, The vulune in ® plowing act of 
homage to the inemory of im excellent soliolarand very attractive personality, and it gives 
© food bia of the great services rendered by him to classical atiadies in general and to the 
(niversity of Geneva in perticalar. The purchee of the Geneva collection of papyri is a 
lasting tnemortal of ble enthusiaamn andl energy > nl ibe plemseet to knee thot the traditions 
at by him are being continued by his stecesor, Prof. Martin, who haa reeently hoer 
Tretrounmetal in eecaring an addition i the papyrus collection, 
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British Museum. ‘Catalogue of the Greek Caine of : 
and Persia (Nabataea, Arabia Provincia, a Arabia, Meacinotattin) 
Assyria, Persia, Alexandrine Empire of the Eust, Persia, 
Blymnis, Characens), By G. F. Hie, VBA, Pp coxt + 360, Map, 55 plates. 
Landon, 1 £5 Jf, 


Thir volume |rings omoh nnarer completion thir splendid paris which it adoma; there 
remain to he published bat the Catalogues of Cyrene, Carthage and N, Afries, Spain aud 
Gaul, and at the other end of the world the coins of Alexander. Here we linve-an account 
of what may be called the Semitic ond Iranian fringe: joet oo no ee bot Mr. Hill could. 
hate written It, 9 no ane in the kingeborm bp competent 16 purview it. 

Of the moet gene |[[v attractive grou. the coinage of the Achanmeniiis (FL XXIV.- 
XAVIL), Mr. Hill has lately treated in thie Journal and no more need be said ; it fonds 
bt tO the coins of Alexander wirnck af Aalylon (21 XXX.) which affor o ofoar 
example of the continuity of his wnpire will that of ihe Achaomenide: his sutrnps each 
a Mazaeus were mom inolited to follow tho Greek feshion. Mr, Hill io ready to allow 
that the famom deeadrachm (Fi. XX 18) with the boreeman wttacking wy elephant 
ray Celohinte the vietory over Purus, In thia and iy the view that the yruneli-niavkes ot 
the Daries were not impressed in India ho isaupported by Dr. G. Macdonald in the CnimMendipe 
History of India, "Tho coinage of Meaopotamia (PLATL~AIEX.) is perhaps the feast iturest- 
ing part of the book, being mostly city issies of Antowine and! later date with Groek and 
Latin Ineriptiopis. Edeass furnishes the only exception with lis roval comes, the uurlieat 
of them with Aramaio writing. In the other regione itis the Greek which gives way to 
Semitin eripth, Thy rest of the area ls oocupied by ohecmm kingdoms. The task of 
working owt their akeluton history puainty fallen wpon the numiinuitist: from the caine we 
Journ the kings” names and sometimes their dates; moro often they have to be set in onder 
by couiderwtions of type and style; rarely do inseriptions or literary scutrees, Classical. 
anu! Urental, afford any help: bas of all this evickenoe Mr. Hill is taster. 

front names and datex, the Nabatean odina (PL L-LT.) are interesting fur the 
simultancons nen of two standorde intended for commerce in different directions: ufter 
the kingtom wae redoned to.a Roman province the emblome of variom Senitin gods, 
ewe of them woitig hack tu Ole Tratamuet times, onl! for most wttemtien (PL TL-VEL 2. 
The Sebscan and Mimyarite ooina (PI. VIL S-X.1. 10) with their imitation of Attic type 
aro ony wore evidence of the wide range of Atte commerce: the Aramajo (3) inscription 
which appears side by side with the 8 Ambish monograme has not ut bem deciphered - 
Mr. HUI haa seporate! from the Sabhasan aol Him yarite series certain woine that he exdeihew 
to the KRatahamana and Minaeana, Other imitations of Attic types come from N. Arabia 
(Pl. OL Seas, LY, 2-94 

Tu the othee Fummithe region of Charscene (PL XLITL-XLVI,) round about Muhammerah 
the war, a¢ is not surprising, hus addel to cur knowledge: to it wa ewe a hoard of coins 
enruck by a mew “TT me of (PLY. 10-14) who comes before the known Attamboli, sa 
that they must he teoberct. ‘The mame has bern interpreted ae ‘the gift of Ba‘al* tot 
the literary Grenk formk “Addp Boles, Sap Biko arggpent smelling like an Arable: 


Gor gy? amd. a mmaning Hie ‘ Bo'al has strengthened * (cf, Godatiah): ao form Ja very 
litce thir name on XLV. SX LVT. 10 whieh sen 10 road Atmalias As between the tire 
forma AWINHPTAOY and AATNHPTAOY [ek Joseplus, ‘AGerjpeyos), tie former ls 
supported by the eusy interpretation “ Nergal is my Father * (of, Abijah), and the trinngtiar 
form of Boop the Avroman Pandonents (VAS, cexy. js. 28) makes a mistal easier : 
though again a form Wee Jddlinne-naba, *the gift of Nebo,” gives  pommible sense to the 
aecond reading: neither seems connected with tho nan on PL XLIV. 1, 12 that Lidghinesk) 
plaueihiy reada [hignal The other names of the dynasty jook rather Iranian. 

To they tro Tricor re gies Me. Hill first discusses the coins of Ancrs ures and the related 
coin ani) cing from the Osiut treenure with Updo & he had Gonvinedd himself of ther 
secs and puts them round about 300 Bc. in N. Mersia, For the ocinages of Persia 
(PL AXVINA-XRSXVIL |, 250 be-ab 20) endl Epmais (P, XXX VIOL—XUIE) he 
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moatiy follows Cofone| Allotte de la Fuge. They remind us that the Parthian Empire 
wae only the greatest. of the Iranian kmgdomy, 

But the chief importance of al) thime coine le not eo much historival or strictly 
nuniismatio a epigraphic, oe aide (o the etudy of the dark ages of Semitie writing, By 
thamwe em trace the changes in Aramaic fetters fran the clear forma of Mazanue vill they. 
fheree inte Protopehiovi in Persis, into Mandacan ih Cherieme, into wont hing net inlike 
Estrangelo in Edessa and till in Naletean o few forms ore on their way bo Kuile The 
Himyaritic, the aneretor of Ethiopic, m clear cnongh eave for ite habit of making iono- 

(grams: the Armiaic is les unfamiliar, bot in thee later alphabets erveral letters are bike 7 
and ithers Hike |, eo conjecture would be unrestrained were ih not for the eeverely eritina! 
sbint in whieh Mr, Hill takes the proposals of former acholaré and nearly always protluces ati 
acocptalle resnit. 

Mr. Hil hes give) an excellent table bo the degraded enript of Peri: Th would have 
bern a help to the mero classic who wishes to tidy the colina intelligeut! ve UE hie auth 
had given the same fo all the others: to luborous to construct tables for oneself anil 
thee poiblished ane rather ont of oir bent. Ales it woulil hive been helpful if the ooin- 
logends iLiad in the Intnxtnction conk! hare heat repeated in lie tex} intamd of being 
given only in the actual catalogue, 

Six wopplimentary plates, giving room for nearly a hindred coins, nclade so many uf 
thie | epectoois belunsiny to other collretions, that the volume alimest, erunte as 

a Corpaa Numorio within ite timite. Tt be acmowt solid contribution td the latory of the 

Nearer East from Alexmoder ta Antashir. 





ELH. M. 


The Legacy of Greece. Edited ty B, W, Livtxaerowe. Pp. 434. Oxford: 

Clayrmilon Presa, (21, 74, Ge. 3 
The Mew of this work je a happy and @ timely one: a statement of what Greece lu taught 
Sil cay still teach the modem qorld, The writers describe the great aml gumifold 
athievrmenits of a civilisation which owe) comparatively littl: to ite predaweeaer or lite 
contemporaries: and they argue that the study of that clvillaation hae a special valine for 
he work oF te tlay | dine Goneco is thn emote from. whieh: roost of the iteaa which oonetitute 
oo miodim culture are direetiy or indirretly deriverd, and (f we wrelil andlenttaid thee 
ideas thoroughly wo must investionte them at the aouree. Tn ile weorda of the Deo ef 
4. Pual's, cur civiliation ts * a river which haa poceived afffuenta tram every sides but ite 
hemi) erates ant Ciemek," 

Prof. Murray apiealee of Cha af formonivess, sanity and diktinotion al the Crephk 
genie in an iInfresluctery essay wich i# mo model of suavity. Dr. Inge, iv iw. enemy 
on feligion, te not concerned with BHoesiod and achylus, with Zens; Dionywus ani 
Apallo, but with the Christiin Chureh, the dogma and organisation of which, he ehows 
to be rooted in Hollenivm: he lags more stres than any of his felliw-eontributors 
m the wootionty of Wretern wulture from Greck times to the present, and the 
menitricity of his attitude may be forgiven him mn that wocount. Prof, Barnet traces the 
(evelopment of Greek philosephical speculation, and maintaios thet our philosmplers may 
team from the Grooks to take » broader and bnmaner view of their tak: ‘The chapters 
contributed by Sir Themes Heath, Dr. Charles Singer, and Prof, [1 Arcy Thompson provide 
the linet short aocdin | ad Greek ache in Engtioly ard form caus ol the poet waliunble pert ions 
af the book, Dh. Singer writed a6 wonially that Ib aeem perantio to point out thet the 
pleture on p: 268.te an Atte work of about #80470-n.c,, not an Toman of ahont 400, 

From his poimt »nwarils the chapters ary lee narratory anil mom mfloctive: the 
mun facts wbont Greek Iieratin, hintory and art belts taken as known. My, Living. 
stone's ea on Creek literature follows the excellint preendent sot by himeel in his 
previous tecatronte of the enbjert, 1 emer whother the lover of English literature might 
bot secuwe Hin) of a certain unfairness, Unless an roa Mr, Livingstune very closely, ov 
omy bo inclined 10 sy thet he pays too mich attention ta the Iternture if ihe ginwteenth 











and toentiotl centuries, which le after all only one hiss Of Our Hiterium; that he hea a 


habit of placing the worst Kughivts verses he ean find (pp: 204-268) beni the best Groth 
vere, und bidding up olwerve the superiority of the Greek: na if there were no bail of 
mediocre Verws it Oreek literature, whormes the lines queted.on p. 282 ary a good example 
af the opie utylo turnbd wommmhat Klowas; anil that tie 4 omesstating his same alice hi 
maintains thet sno directness of expression as we find im the Homeric farewell of Hbirter 
cat hertly be putailéter.in our literstare; since wn mn polnt to, the Farewell of Lasiuceto 
and Guenever in Mulory’s Morte d'aether and to hile of ater passages in-thi ean 
hook, ‘The answor to thiee objections would be thint Mr. Livingntane ia especiilly cop 
hewn proce ty the put; that willy sitoplisity, std mowing etitrpHelty, tsp common jpuntity, 
fund event Cipay ond Taolifellew tales, Cirewk Utetuture is cluractoried by a. dnlan 
of simplicity with elaborniy complexity through » etrong same af etylo und form; that 
altho Uhis anion appears in cur bnet writers ea well ne in Greege, all our best writers are 
protects of a civilisation which by a branch of the vleselea), anil nearly all of them hive 
hem direotly, comiviozsly and profoundly affeuted by elassioal literati, | 
ne Mr. Toynbee frightens asia litthe whey la anmnognces hia intention of treati mit tse 
iditery of ancient Greces ase work uf art, or more precisely aa a tragedy ii iow bends, baat 
ho treads the wiry ao deftly that we soon lay our fear acid, Mr, Ziniueri discourse any 





they politioa! thought of Grrocs with all-the stops out, paints « richly colournd pletute af 


the Greek cition, who "lmmght ty pulitie the best of Conservation, together with tn 
beet of Tadicaliam.’ and then ert to work on & vaaler canvas, ediere agains! A hack orimanud 
of contortet personification: a» haraqne Thuoy tides ie submitted ta apotheosis. Prof, 
Corduecr deseribes the Lampe of Greek Art, eight in Tomer. Tam not eure if he will win 
Greene many friowls by belittling other artistic porlods—Eorptiay, Gest hii, pest-Rermisetien 
—or by much challengesble statements aa that the Greek athletes and spectators thought 
Trove of form (tie means stile) thio the maton, or that * among the mest notalijo ackieve- 
tients of chemistry arr pobencases,” "The notiyn nd comparing the Vatiean Demosiiwurs 
With Bariard's uidernited Lincdln wad a gol one; bot ihe Demosthenes should have heen 
piven bie true hands; and the argorcnt from photographs would be better away. The 
Heatilmiire is hantly comparcshle with the Conservator Shepherdess; especially aa the 
Jena! of the qbiephordnes is by an Tolian ainulpter of abet 1870. | 

The hook coneludes with a spirited! acount of Gerek architectim by Sir Besinalid 

The editan deevites the hook as Che fiwt of ite kind in Bnglih Zietineks's omgni- 





ficent defers of clissiowl studies ina king been aroiiable in an. translntion; bot 
thy plan of te present work ja different. Ite greet interest and value will be clear. I think, 
from whet Dhave sed, rere Helleniat will find nich in {i-which be dit not krrow or had 
twit thought of Tt be not addressed, however, to Hellrriste anly, un perhaps ruinly, bot 
io a wither cirole of oduented and orttical readers: and tliat le why U have aignalled certain 


taet number of this journal (vol, atl, page 300, line 1), exprinwn! should be real fiw expesy- 
went. The editors apologive for thie minprint, which wa tttoduped after the proofs had 
heen werrentod Ther heviewer ts Lhevefien pot reapeniible lar {, 


Ebrromtat. Nove. —In the nation af Mr Ac J, Rikaneh's Réeweil Miter, guabtivhind in the 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


With the view of maintaining and entouraging (he study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national intermst, the late Lord Cromer 
founded wn Annwal Prize, to he administered by the British Academy, tor 
the best’ Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
teratune or philosophy of Ancient (reece, 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a eum of £40, if awarded annually in Mareh_ 
under the following Rules :— 

1, Competition is apen'to.all British subjecta of either sox who will be 
lnder twenty-six years of age on SL December preceeding the award. 

4. Any such person desirous of competing must send In to the Secretary.of 
the British Academy on or before | June of the year preceding the award 
tlie tity of the subject: proposed by lim or her. The Acadiany nay approve 
(with or without modification) or dizapproww the subject; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor a8 soun as possible. 

%. Preference will be yiven, in approval of anbjevta propose, ti those 
which deal with aspects of the Greek genida and civilization of large and 
permanent simuficance over these which are of a minnte or highly technical 
character, 

4. Any Besay already published, or already in competition for another 
prize of the same nature, Will be inadmissible; A candidate to whom the 
Prize hus been awarled will not be eligible to compete for it again, But an 
Essay which has not received the Prize may be anbmitted again (with or 
without: alteration) in a future year so long ag the writer remains ligihle 
unter Rule }. 

6. Essays of which the subject fas been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 Deeen ber, They must be 
typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached 
stating the mam sources of information aed. 

6. It ts recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes. Notes should not nin te an excessive length, 

* The author of the Eeay to which the Prize is awarded will he 
expected to publish it (within a Teasonable: time, and after any hecessary 
revision), either separately, or imo the Journaly or Transactions af a Society 
approved hy the Academy, or among the Transactions of the Academy. 

The Secretary of the Academy will aupply on application, ta ALY Person 
qualified and desirous to compete, @ list of some typical subjects, for general 
yuidanes only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these sub- 
jects should be chosen. or that preference will he given: to them over any 
other subject of a anitalde natare, | 

Communications should by addn=sed to ‘The Secretary of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W." 
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The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
1, Broomspury Souvase, Loxpos, WiC. 1 
Pevihteat ts. MACDONALT, Tih, tdetky Kalla 


Tha Soctery enlouces the higtoyy, att anc prchaeotog y of Rice. Italy eed the Room Frepire, dian ty aba 


1 : s 

[i comteenion with the Helletic Society. the Komen Sncletp snitiaine ae bth Wkesey of Creek asl ®ocred 
att, archetolingy oil history, andl a ciilection of dusters alias wil piotomrngley, Mleeilere gat aera]shect pw Metre 
bois wel ales, mel tieeee cos len eter threads Hie peat. 
Qommmemications respectiag books amd aides abled = muda co vee Lileercan an ig Mommenury Some. 
Afterneon igs fer the pesating Sod dcusion of papers ace Weld at Hortegion Heuee MicreliMe. Wk 


Peotecce a! theca mre sect to ml] semmaaleeee. 
Aiitenal Stilactapeiei inte pice Life muesli actpredtiog fy peoeems orer itt if agen 
Le obher AU ee eurhiivhds Thee is al peenant oc eure fee ne Peeee OT SETA Freee 
— denver af joining the Socery eee ached 1 cconmenicte with tht Secrery mt. Fansite! Colby, 
‘mu wl ee 


THE JOURNAL OF ROMAN STUNIER(« pf inches| le published Ary the Sectery ip halftyeasly pare 
sie! bent post free tor nll wenibmen, Visi. [1X inctuile papers by #aginny Amencan, Tennish. Rassan, Freack, 
aod bialign heen, otal, emeeged ether: = 
Apiersan. J.43.1 Fesivateot Mi Adtadues. Maclomal, OG. The Agricotan Chempailun id Worth 
Audrey, Thomas Hime Walia. Acktuen. 

Aehoy, Thisome Phew lbcllsio MG. of Flrrey Ligerio. | Muckull, 1. Virgil ami 
Hegiunl, Gilbert, The Subterranean Hssilicaai Por, | Soemny Sak WOM eaten 
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Ment, Poof, ).S, Roman Putte Law. 

Bela, Prec, ! Dies Kare at one 


i Comm. Retent dicomertes ant tlie Palate AL Ke! ask 

biery, J.B, Ps Croie Muoce, Rett, Prat J. 5 Pyoblemeof tive 4 d Yundie Was 
Caller, W. MM. Rist Lracriptions jo Aske Misex, Heinaels, Aakomen,- A Bitar Suiisesie Tres 
Chesemasg, (i... The feml)y of sha Cotietanth. Rushforth, (x Sfp. - Magisser tiregoram de Mavahalle 
Vurle, J). Romas sod Negee reman in Caledonia | he tit ioe - : ; 

panes 7 A Koman SE etd deer Denstaltiar Insts Siro, = i The Archieotigical Exhibition af 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

Tt objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being: of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upoty 
public opinion the claim of ‘och stadies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (4) to improve the practice of classical teaching: (¢) to 
encourage invesligation and call attention to mew discoveries; (d) Io create oppor: 
tunities for intercourme among lovers of classical learning, | 

Membership of the Association ts open to men and women alike. “The sisi 
subscription is $+, (life composition, 1 5.15%.) and there is an entraice fee of 54. (net 
charged to Libraries), Members receive a copy af the anal Proceedings of the 
Association (post free). Thay may also obtain The Vear'e Word én Classical Studies 
and the Céassical Kerem and Ciassical Quarterly ot reduced prices, provided 
thot the subscriptions be paid before January 31st in each year. Subscriptions 
bert in later than that date-nust be at the tates offered to the general public 

Inyuiries and applications ioe membership should be addressed to the: Ty 
Treasurer, Mr. H. A. Ormerod, ‘The Univeral » Liverpool; or ta ther ct iG 
Hon. Secretanes, Professor Pearson, ‘Trinity. College, Cambridge, and Rey, 
G, ©. Richards, Oriel College, Oxford; of to the Hon, Secretary of uny of 
the district Brariches—viz., Mr, EF, WV; Clifton, 46, 4 danestury Road, Choilton: 
com-Hurdy, near Manchester; Dr G. A. Auten, Education Office, Margaret 


F 


Street, Birmingham; Miss F: M, Rees, ‘The University, Liverpool: Mr, EH. 


Bs Barker, 426, Woodborough Raed, Nottingham ; Miss P. K  Dawnes. He : 
High School, Bristol; Mr. Basil Anderton, The Public Library, New Eri =e, 
peweastieupor Tynes, Miss (- E. Parker, Westfield College, Hampeteud : Miss M. 
F, Jearson, University Repiatry, Cathays Vark, Cardiff; Mr. i. E. Bibhy, The 
University, Leetis ; Miss E. M: Watson, Central Girls School, Sheffield; Mr. E.'D. T, 
enkins. University College, Aberystwyth: Mr. J. Wh abnouph, «.-Weonect nase 
nl ; : hte Fa b les _ i oe 7 ahi 

pipet Bangor | Miss M, (, Colinan, High School, Tunbridge Wells: tian 1: iy 
ratios week. Fence sibel oper ate I; M. Gaussen, 6, Lewes Crescen i, 
ignton 5. Mir. 7. B. Jefities, roo, Cedar Read, Southampton: and Mr F. Fletche: 
University College, Exeter, a pion; and Mr, F, Vletchar, 


THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MUSIC 
.. Isposation in Gexenar, 


Inadequacy of our Theory, To whoever may desire to understand the 
music of uneient Greeee, | would recommend that he put away from hie mind 
that sense of superjority whieh our yinogress in counterpoint, harmony, form 
and orchestration has engendered, and devote his attention to the ahorloomings 
af our music, for they telate to those yery matters concerning which (reek 
wnaic has the most to teach us. 

Qur muste has come down to 04 from remote ages through the Greel 
aystem. The first stage in jt progress was marked by the collection of a 
multiplicity of Harmonies and modes, not unlike those upon which the 
classica] music of India is based. Of thw dintonio seales, some were weft, 
employing septitnal or soft intervals, und others were Jard, employing semi- 
tones, and major and minor tones, differing among themselves in the order 
in which these intervals were strung together. The Greeks may have added 
to this collection. Their chief contributions to musical progress, however, 
were instrumental heterophony and the science of intervals. They were 
driven to the use of the former by the tyranny of the ‘metria.” Thus the 
long and short of Greek poetry led indirectly to the harmonic system of music, 
which is one of the main achievements of European civilisation. The founda- 
tions of musical sciency were laid by Pythagoras. The reaults of his labours 
were soon apparent in the classification of the enormous number of seales in 
use, the adoption of a musical notation based upon an intricate system of 
correlated keys, and the art of modulation, In the break-up of Roman and 
Greek civilisation, the subtle distinctions between the varius Hannonies 
were the fimt features of the music to go under, Curiowaly enough, the 
inpovationa introduced by the master minds of Greece survived in the art of 
anodulstion, and the contrapuntal tradition A new series of keys was invented. 
This degenerated, under the growing influence of keyed instruments, and the 
emt for unlimited modulation, into the musical freak of equal temperament, 
in Which a seale, grotesquely out of focus, is set-up asa standard and basis 
of theory. Mayers on the pianoforte and organ purform tempered music 
in tempered tones to admiring audienees, Orchestras ato vive tomperul 
mosaic to play, and are expected to ind out for themwelyes without the guidance 
of an adequate theory, how to bring it into fovus Naturally enongh, the 
Pythagorean ar ditonal geile, which employs major tones only, and is for 
that reason the nearest thing in the hard diatonic to equal temperament, 
has an immense vogue, It is perhape the ugliest scale that was ever put 
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togetlier, The Indians and Greeks combined « ditoual tetrachon|, for the 
cake of the contrast, with same other form of diatonio.. There ia no evidence * 
that they ever sung or played, as we do, in.the ditonal seale. I think that we 
tow would tire of at fit were nob wrapped up im various ways and disguised 
by much-modulation 

The theory, notation and terminology of temperament are umeqiual to 
the task of interpreting the Greek keys and deserihing the Greek Tarmonies 
T propose to name the intervals with which real muse is concerned in the 
simplest terms possible, aml to make elight alterations in the pocidentals of 
the staff notation. The theory af real music, treated from the standpoint 
of the Musician, 4m mew? science. 

Intervale, Of the names af intervals in the following table, come are 
new, such as those which inchide the appellation ‘soft,’ and the terms used 
to differentiate the varieties of the semitone. I have seen the terms false 
fifth and false fourth applicd, quite unnecessarily, to the diminished fifth 
anc augmented fourth. As T use them, they point out a vital distinetion. 
The * soft” intervals are derived from septimual harmony, that is; directly or 
indireetiy, from the seventh partial tone: The others can all be gob fron - 
different combinations of the first aix partial tones and the intervals Naciegs 


by then, Thus the fourth from the fifth gives the mois tone Gey a = 3) | 





The fourth less the major third is the semitone: Mee — Fi = yy The major 


tone lise the semitone is the residiu! semitone (2 + 18189) rho muajor 
third less the major tone is the minor tone ( = = rs ): and the minor tone. 
nse the semitone is the small residual semitone (=+ - = 5 m7 5 The rough 


minor third, ome of se Rg importint inférvala in musin, Contains @ minor 


tone and a semitone (; g D ie = rea ff the major-tone he subtracted from 
it, the diminished semitone or Xefaea will result (es := 2), 


The ust of the ditemel mimbere for ospere prevents toy daiig more than pre: 
the notes of the Dadian key hy late aod menting a hehd ottine of the views I liebe 
ignorant authors (awh ee Ananya), 3 omegerding The history of muse. 

1 evils, in my opm Wank of 
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Taute or [svenvals From vue Frere to THE SEMITONE 
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é Fourth: 1h Dimiziihed semitones . | 

















il 
iy | aa) 
7. Soft dione ; AF 10. Soft enmiltenie | i ih 
7) 8 Ditone f | 08 20. Seruill cemtlion) paniitorne i | 70 
| 0. Major third . $46 | an. Briall eoft sumtigns Fe is 
10. Minor third - | Std 
| wil | 
Ul. Hough minor thint . 22 aga 
| siltacariee tha’ : ay | 
* /Sl 


To these may be added tha simple quarter-tone or comma it cents 22) 


This interval results when the minor tone ia aubtracted from the hiajor tone, 
or the rough minor third from the minor third, or the diminished semitone 
irom the semitone. There ary other varieties of * quarter-tone,' but their 
importance is not such as’ to deumand @ special terminology. The quarter- 

»tont tn general mov bey defined as the remainder when one variety of semitone 
m% siibtractell from another, UU bat also th) use the tenn CHAO ee i 
a specia) sina’, If two notes differ in pitch by « simple quarter-tone | shall 
evil the lower note the ' enharmonic’ of the higher note. Thus, if the upper 
note it the interval of the fifth be replaced by ite enharmonic, the false fifth 
will rent. 

Aecidentals * Hard. I take o 9 as the cnharmonis af of, and of as 


the enkarmome of of. 1 distinguish the sharps in the same manner, using 
the signs 3, $2. and for the flats T take, and >, Tn thy matter of tuning, 
pick Cowl be cf The tally which follows showa how the hetes are con- 
nooted hy sirmgs of just fiths; separite sigue for the differant octaves are 


* Tntwervals 7 fo 0 are all vanities of the major third. 
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Exnarwonic Progresstay 
let string: tui string. Srd string 4th string. 
ag ad 
dt 4g 
ef et 
ce cf 
fz itt is 
hs] bg 
#Q #f 
at af 
ay aq 
ut go gy 
eg oo cg 
fy ig fy 
& ob a eo” 
ab m a? 
Ub db 
ae gn 
4 cD 
ih i> 


The ditonal seale, being built up from fifths only, will take its notes from 
one and the same string. Henee notes of the same strg will give the following 
‘intervals,—the fifth, fourth, ditone, rough minor third, major tone, diminished 
semitone. If the semitone or minor third above o given note be requires], 
it will be found in the next higher string; the major third will be found in 
the next lower string. The note which is a minor tone above a given note 
also belongs to the next lower string. It may be observed that the low sharps 
(%) belong to the first string, the low naturals (0) to the second, and the law 
ints (4) to the third; the ordinary sharps (%) belong to the eecond, the 
ordinary taturals ({) to the third, und the ordinary Hats (>) to the fourth: 
We can manage to dispense with high fata, but will on some tare OCCASIONS 
require thes extra low flats (&),. I think the following progression by seri 
tones ia worth the ape it OCCU Pek, Bs itis easily temorsed, and when #raspod 
makes the whole system: clear, The skhismatic progression is indispensable, 
The skhisma.t the difference (approximately 2 cents) between the mujer third, 
and the nearest approach to that interval to be got from w string of fifths, 


$86 — (5 % 120) — 8 x 702) = $86 — Say — 2 
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Prounezsow ny tae Jost Semrrowe ( 3 


Strings 
I. ss 4 t. 
te ee 
af bg eg: 
ies ef f ¥ 
gf ag lip 
eg d9 . J 
ts #9 a? 
a iy ' of dp 
dt og ig yo 
et al li 5 e? 
og dt rs - 4 
9 ¢\ ab 
fb oo 
Lb of 
ee is 
PROWIRESSION BY ‘THE BKITSMA 
:! ak df ct 
Se SR aR aS cf 8 bh eg ally ahed th bia ob ab 
8, SE bGob aby eee NE beh ob db eb ch tp 
a Eori : 


The last table teaches wa that, for all practiwal purposes, 4 high shurp és 
eyitrealent to mn ondinary flat, an ordinary sharp fo a low flat, and a lene sharp 
fan extra jow flat, 


Aveuentals > Soft, The hard minor seventh,-a diseordant interval, awh 


aoftoh 5, org) to {f, is the octave less the major tons ( “7 c= ai vents 
#)). When this interval is flattened ta‘a certain paint, it ia resulved into a 
rich soft semi-consonance, without beats, the soft minor seventh, ‘ cents 


oOo. In tho notation, we shall mark the relationship. between these intervals 
ly a scmilarity of sign, aml draw attention to the septimal origin of the soft 
minor seventh by wing the figure 7. The soft counterpart of b- will lw b& 7, 
Se 

‘A low sharp ia here followed by alow tite takes tho lower variety of woridartal. 
naturel, a low natural byatow flat, ola = The yarietins of linn! Wlatenic are Uierdfore 
on If both are taiturels cr fata, the lower  enaily desoribed, 
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of b>, b57, of AQ ANT, oF £4. £7. In the chord of thexeventh gh bg dtit. 
the rot, fifth and seventh. belong to the same string: Ft is therefore a matter 
of extreme simplicity to discover a note which is a soft tone below, or u aoft 
minct third above a given note. For example, a7 is a-soft minor third 
above 0, and d?7 a salt minor third above b>. 

Suggestions for a Keyboard. The niceties of intonation with which we 
have to deal need not arouse any misgiving. One need not have a plenome- 
nally yood ear to leara to detect major tones, minor tones and soft intervals. 
T have known an tnedueated Indivn girl pick up ina very abort time the soft, 
iitervals of some of the rarer Indian hagas and sing them with accuracy aod) 
without the slightest hesitation. Whe a European. audience rewards. a 
singer or soloint on the violin or ‘cello with rapturous applause because of 
the exquisite feeling he has ahown, the secret of his success is to be fiiscovered 


im the felicity with which he hus (perliaps uteonsciously) managed his quarter- 


tones and other intonational nuances.’ Gifted musicians constantly employ 
these shades of meaning, My own limited experience further leads me to 
the opinion that the more highly educated and trained the performer the lees 
sense of harmony does he exhibit. 

The best way-to train tho ear to detect real intervals is to hove an American 
orga ‘tonstructed with seventeen notes to the octave, to sirrange suitable 
miuae for it, and to familiarime one's self with different scales. 1 suggest 
the following keyboards an] tuning, the one on tho lefo-for Kuropean music, 
and the ons on the tight to render the extant specimens of Creek music 
accurately intonmed, 


Js I]. 


EvnorkAn Kevnoarn Creek AryYroanD 


|. 
rf 
rai 


= = 





The entra keys may be coloured red; Wey ehaulil le raised above the Wack 
Kiegn anit ahoulet be placed aupiciently far back to allow of easy access to the black 
kegs. It ts possible to place seventeen vibrators adh thew action aide by aude 
withent wtemng the octave woduly, These keyhotrds will present no great 
difficetty to the player, 





8 Thaw often heard rowlly tuaicel solute Jodeling for two voiece, T have hoard me m 
nduige im septal harmony: i Swi the lower pert, 
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Toxin: Merion (wrriotr Heats) 
I. I. 

Fifth from 0 § (jup gt-d§-0G. (ijup g0-if-a5 

(2) down fi-bh-eb. (2) down fF O-b 5-2-4 4. 
Major thinks frome Q (1) up ca (1) mp ey. 

(2) down A EE (2) down «2. 
Fifthe from a? (ijup 6 th bts, Gj op 2 9-td, 

(2) down, d *-g (2) down d?—¢ 5. 
Fiftha:from 0 § (hop he uy hitit-e# 


(2) down, a Q-ilQ, 


The owner shold léern to tone the tistrument himself, Vibrators will wit 
Lee in tune for long: quel in veal senate cherytinna depeniia upon aonunaey. 


Ih, Geakex [xrowarion 


Peelimitory. No ane can tackle the Greek notation with any elance 
of suecest tinlest he tales a. freparatory stioly of the structure of scales 
Pythagoras was the father of thie branch of science, Other philosophers 
could davise no better mothod than to lamp tagether all the: scales they knew 
and guess what equal division of the octave might prodnce all the notes roquired, 
This method waa followed in-ancient India. The number guessed was 22: 
The ockave Was conceived of aa consisting of 22:sruus, of which 4 went to 
the major tone, 3 to the miner tone and 210 the just semitone. 1 mention 
this fact ue I find the grati figures convenient for tho brief description of trae 
diatonic scales, Tn Greece, inuaica) philosopliers thought the tetrachord the 
most wselul instrument for the classification of eeales® They divided their 
tetrachords inty three gealera, the enharmonic, ¢hromatic aml diatonic. 
Anstexence wes & pivolifie writer who hus been exteisively quoted by later 
aaihoet He scomed the application of numbers to music.” He preferred 
his-ownslipshod method of guesswork. Like the rest of the (irocks he thought 
in terms of the Kimodb. In order that what he ays on the subject of the 
three wonera may be better understood, 7 give the typical tetrachords tm stati 
notation— 








ENHARMONTC CHROMATIC piaTraNic 





A soils might tale tetrachon fal. az, sys ay. Fz, ' 
lowed by totranhard Y “Thue ie etre * Dr. Macran'’a Hirrmomics of Avistorenos, 
chorde might expluim four goules, namely, Oxford, Ie, p. Leu, 
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The two interval between the hypate and the lichanos were termed the: 


pyknon; the hypate was the barypyknes, the parkypate the mesopricnos. 
and the lichanos the oxypyknos. The hypute and mese were dfoyyor corarres 
or invariable tones and the parhypate and Jichanos #wotperor, that ia of 
course having regard go the construction of tetrachords.. Aristoxenos gives 
one species of enharmonic, three chromatic, namely syntono-, hemiolio-, and. 
muilake-chromatic, and two diatonic, the soft, malake-dintonic, and the hard, 
syntono-diatonic. He tells ms that the enharmonic pyhnon contains two 
euhurmonie dieses; THe estimates elsewhere that the. enlmrmonic diesis 
amounta bo ane fourth of the difference between the fifth and fourth.” The 
enharmonic pyknon gives a lichanos a half tone above the hypate He 
describes no other enhurmonio tetracbord, He lave down that the lowest 
chromatic fichunos i4 ene-sixth of 4 tone higher than the enharmonic. He 
alsa informs us that: the tendency in his time was to degrade the enlarmonic 
into # variety of the chromatic by widening the pylnon (Harmonie, 1, 25), 
Ptolemy (Harmonie, 1. 14) describes a muitober of tetrachotds by relative shring 
lengths. Theenharmonic be gives may be represented this eS ia p70 b, of. 
In auch a scale, melody would naturally fall into same such figureas gf, 2b, 


i 16: iy : 
ef, a 5.7, gO the intervals being semitone | a }, major third | ) 4 }, soft ditone 


(>) stall soft semitone (ae) Thave not apace to discuss the reet of Ptolemy s 


stales, ‘The inference to be drawn is that the enharmonic pyiion consisted 
of two Intervals, semitone, quarter-tone,* in that order, amounting together 
to a just semitone; the chromatic contained two semitones, and the distonic 
a semitone followed ty a tone. 

The Diatoniec falls into two broad classes, the soft, which employs saptimal 
harmony, and the lard. The latter includes the ditonal and the True 
Diatenio, "The True Diatonio is made up of three major tones, two! minor 
tones and two just semitones, There are five varieties in common use I 
qur own music. They were alko contained in the Greek system of kevs, as 
! shall show, Other forms of true diatonic scale are piesaible, As we think 
mostly in terma of the major ecule, I give the five sealea in that form, In 
order that the seales may be the better compared tin the first of the two orguns 
aboys described, I give two examples of each. Tho position of the false 
fourth or fifth, which is an important factor im the barmeny) is shown. by 
brackets, and the grufi figures are given below each scale. 





" Thu the major pono, Thr dicus of * According to the olassiticntion heroin 
Armtoxence tras a coterpthin of hie preetion followed. * Qumrter-tome * bt lore used in its 


= — 
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TRCE DLATONIC SCALES 
Couson Cimnns 


I. Jonian Scale. (2 Major, 1 Minar,) 











et hhh = i 
he ll 


Vs =a 
1: 
2, | 


‘st |) ee | _ ti 
a ag: gD ee Be rc ) = 
a ' 
7 i. a a 





VY. Seale of Hage Kanada _ ; 
( CenaB hina }, (1) Major, 1 Shimer.) 





Je our Miuaie, diatonie passages of any length rarely vemavn fauthful te one 
form of scale, Enharmonic changes are Me rule-rather than the exception. An 
example af Scale [ tw the opening thome of Tsekaikowsky's Seasons—d why; 
of Seale HT, the first theme af Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony; of Seale Zl, 
Lhe main thome of the Andante from the fifth Syrphomy. Our Minor (descending 
maladie form) is generally in Seale LE. PF and V are foun in passing modula 
hions, move etpacially the former, The ‘filth Symphony of Beethoven—firal phrase 
in octaves —soeme to me, as played, very hike No. V, A mode, 

[ conchude this subsection with « note on the subject of wiles. Lhe C mode 
may be tak iu Sealey TTT, or TIL, LV wa used when a passing menlulatian 
is made juto the supertonic minor. I and 1V suit the D wvoule, both fourth and 
“fifth coming wut true, but I is preferable as IV gies what ja very lilthe else then 
a variety of the minar wode. The oriental D mole ia almost always in Soale £, 
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The E trode may be taken in IT, L011, ‘or LV» ste ethos caries from swextiess 
to strength im Uiat order, The seine renack applies ta the A mode achich may be 
inten in Seales J7, UT, IV. er Fe Seale V gives an extremely rugged and 
manly scale, very popular ian Tvalia. The mote ie best in Scale J. and the 
F wole ia Seale TE The mente is merely a variety af the E mode, and nent 
hob be liscueced erzercately., Jn harmomsing the modes, if he wishes to pregerve 
there pitrity, the Mudent must avind spurious concords. No-common chon which 
omcins either a false fifth, or w ditme, ora rough minor third, és pernperthile, 
The dstone may be replaced chronuatioully by the suiney thigil, the reigh Minor 
(herd may be replaced chromutivally dy the mayor divd, or, in suvahle positions, 
(he third of the chord may he omalied, The ditone, or rough minor third, ar the 
corresponding statha,mmny ocour betiecen paseing Wales, 


The Letvoduotion of Alyping The Introduction of Abypius- is. the only 
coniprelensive guide to the Greek notatian extant. It 14 a fragment of uncer 
tain date, Tt purports to exhibit the whole mnge of keys, that is to aay 
fifteen,:in the distonie and chromatic genera, and six and part of threo others 
in the enharmonic. In the first key, the Lydian, in the ehromntic gone, four 
of the notes which mark the distinction batween that gtimus and the diatonia 
‘are crossed ont, | | 

The first thing to notice is that the enharmonic, Whenwvor exhihited, js 
identical with the:chromatic: The second is that all the Keve in all the genera 
follow. the termmology of the E med, Tt ix the pPylnon from the hypate 
to the lichunos in the E mode tetrachord which is changed to mark the genus, 
Nevertheless, the parhypate suffers no change in passing from one genus,to 
another, Alpine fas therefore not only confounded the chromatic with 
the enharmonic” hut hus likewive, mm bis enharmonic keys, confounded the 
pathypute with the dichanes, . 

—-Bellermann worked out the order of tones and half tones fy the diatonic 
keys. The question which is still unanswored is—what was the urder of inajor 
and minor tones? ‘The amazing opinion of Tellermanun and Westphal that 


the Geeks were well acquainted with equal temperament is based upon no 
evidence beyond a stupid passage from that nnscdentifin Writer, Aristoxencs.? 
As regards pitch, Bellermann makes the Lydian key stact from D. | prefer 
©, a3 iv simplifies the notation, ind gives.a much ture comfortable compass 
to the extant compositions. 

The keys are in what was ktuewn as the Greater (\unpleta Svetem. The 
rection called the synemtumnon, which J havo enclosed in brackets. servo as 
a modulatory bridge between each Jor and the next, The Hvpolrdian key 
dnd all the keys hetween the Lydian and Hyperdorian are of the cae pattern. 
The paranete sgnemmenon und trite diezeugmemon in these keva are distinguished 
by different signs, although, at first: sight, they seum 0 «tand for the. sane 
note. Herem ties the clue to the Hatmony. No other scale will fit into the 
acheme except Scale IV. When that apale ia applied to the keys named, the 
whole notation of the dintoniv stands revealud, 

* See the pemerke al Aziatosmue alors * Munran, p. 207. 
npranptinaf) 
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THE DLATONIC KEYS 
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The notation ignores the skhisma, No juestion of temperament is involved, 
us the Greeliy never constructed an instrument to tike the whole system of 
keys, Indeed, some of the keys were never used, I have made the necessary 
transposition at the tnost convenient point. 

Let us now tum to the #o-calle! chromatic and enhurmonin keys. OL 
these, the Hyperlydian, Hypophrygian, Phrygian, Hyperphrvgian and Hypo- 
dorian, oll of which are in Seale [V, malky use of signs which we lave already 
identified. These keys; whether designated chromatic or enharmonic, prove 
ti be built up of terrachords of the type of, d4,d5. 90 They are erranged 
in the ordere §, db,d 4, £0, the parhypate and fichanow having changed places. 
Thear are enliarmenic and not chromatic tetrachords: The Hyperacohan 
and Hypolonian enharmonic and chromatic, which likewise use signa already 
awertainel, give « chromatic scale, which may be represented thos — 

bReBeh eVik eh et be 
The rest of the kers contain four new signs — 

4 und its (etave yan . and ita octave 4. Alypiud gives the inetru- 
inental sign of the third af thee as Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, p. 
31) tises 4, which appears, from the instrumental scheme bwlow, to he cor- 
rect, Aa examination of the remnaining chromatic keys on the lines already 
indicated easily establishes ¥ and N to be o } (skhismatio bh) and ¥ and a 
tobe d % (skhismatio e 4). In the Lydian and Hypolydian enharmonic keys, 
Alypiua takes e& and bk as enharmonics of eb and bh respectively. He. 
iy followed in this by Ariatides Quintilianus. The three:manuseript hymns, 
in most tecenalons, uses b as enlarmonie toe. Some -recensions of the: 
hymns to Helios aml Nemesis, however, give A, whieh may be meant for 
Ate Bi. In the instrumental notes to the sing from Orestes, 7 (corresponding 
to the vocal Vor ¢.4) again appears. From the context, it ia evidently a 
wrong tote, bang intended fore (PF). I think there is good reason te hold 
that the frame. of the instrimental scheme (which see below) led the ignorunt 
to suppose wrongly that e4 and bo were the correct enharminic of 
@5 and ho. | 

The truth of my interpretation is established not only by the versions it 
presente of the wld Greek compositions but by the extriordinarily ingenious 
alplobetion! wrringemimt: here eet! forth :— 
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It is evident from the instrimental acheme that the fully developed kithara 
waa tuned to the ditonal acule. This was undoubtedly one of the many 
imnoyations brought in by the Pythagureans. To them also must be awarded 
the oredit for Inventing ‘the notation, and not to Aristoxenos. The bar of 
the Kithara enabled the player to tighten the strings by any interval up toa 
full semitone. In India, the Jina, which is the principal instrument, r tuned 
to a collection of notes based pot upon any favourite seale, but upon con-* 
siderations of convenience. ‘The myances, which transform the iret notes 
into the required scale, are obtained by pressing hard upon the wire or drawing 
it to one side, The Pythagorean method was similar; the bar gave any noite 
required, The alloption of the relative string lengths of the ditonal seule for 
the intervals af the Lydinn key by late and ignorant authors, such a 
Anonymus 2? and Aristules Quintilianus, is therefore no longer a mystery, 
and the ussertion that Greek musio was founded upon the ditonal svale stunds 
refuted. 

(ther Notational Signe. The Epitaph of Seikelos, an inscription discovered 
by Sit W. M. Ramsay at Tralles, and the papyros fragment containing ao 
chorus from Orestey (lines 388 to 343) bear rhythmic signs. ‘The length of the 
notes is shown by marks placed above them, — for a note of two time-units 
and 1 for one of three. A note upon which the beat comes bears a dot. In 
the chorus, a distinction is drawn between beats, one kind being denoted by 
& dot above the note, and the other by a dot st one side. I assume that the 
former method marks the niain stress, and the latter a auleidiary stress, The 
epitaph makes nee of the following additional signs (1) — as in Wik anid (2) x 


as in cx y. These are dealt with in. Anonynna de Musioa. Ballaensait talrisn 





x to mean ean ateiceala, Xtoniean quasi-staccate, and ~— to mean legalo, ~ is.there 


appled to different notes, While the other two signs are alse applied to 
repetitions of the same pote. From this, and judgmg by the peculiarities of 
oriental music in general, I] think it is more likely that — stood for portanda 
or the glide, x x for the “Jeap,’ that is for the absence of glide, and x for sfacento. 


The itaceate : sign was 40metimes written thus, X, 





IIT. Scates, Hanmoxies axp Mones 

The Greeks employed three different methods of representing scales. In 
discussing the structure of eeales, as we baye seen, they mace use of the tetra- 
chord, tn-exhibiting the modes of a Harmony, they adopted tho inl) octave 
(Ptolemy, Harmonic i. 16,1, 14)- It was also customary to show thi tessitura 
of a composttion by striiging together the actual notes contained. ‘This 
methine wos probably the moet ancient, as the further back one goes in the 
history af musi6, the more importance seems to be attached to matters of 
compass, The Dorian, for example, was jn early times only allowed to descend 
a tone below the dypate, | think it very likely that this cirewmstance Jed the 
Church t6 suppose that the Dorian waa a DD inode. ‘To illustrate my Ineaning, 
1 give. few compass acales, 


u Amonyrrne ite Abweiea, edited by Pellortansy (Betim, bet hi 
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ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS 


Lydian * Horian 





UTHER SCALES 


trod Save the King (in A>) The Epitaph The Charis 





* The Lydian atid Lindon appear to be misnomed There are aleo mistakes liv the it dt Loury 
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As regards the genera, we may acquire some further knowledge from the 
(ireck compositions, ‘The enliatmome or chromatic sometimes formed the 
sole basis of a composition. Thr enharmonic genus was puch favoured i 
the strict tlassical suhool represented by the agon of Delphi. The enharnionics 
were frequently amitte!, leaving a pentatonic seule ad in the opening of the. 
long hymn to Apollo, The muhanoonie genus was offen niixed with the 
(liatonio as in other passages in the same hymn, and in the chorus from Orestes. 
A sparing use of the genus wes also made in compositions m diitonic scales. 
This will be observed in each of the three manuscript Irymox. ‘The enharmonic 
seems to have been employed, like the chromatic ehord af modern times to 
add piquancy to the mame, The manner of its employment: is well deserving 
of study, The phrase eb, dQ, eh, bo, a5, ¢ 8 b& in the hymn to Calliope 
provides a beantifal chmax to the melody. Wo have many guch instances 
in our own nase, but no ond oxceph the naturally gifted musician pays any 
attention to them. Thy following excerpt from the " haunting’ nitlody in 
the Unfinished Symphony is given in twe renderings, A and B — 
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In the passage marked mb, ga is followed first by ¢\ whieh, horny 
a just fourth below a}, leaves mo doubt aa to the intenation, and then bv thu 
miharmonically rased pair @f. a Similarly, m the Lymn to Qulliope, «5 
is separated by one note dQ from its enharmonic » 4, and the chanel intonation 
is ermphasised bya leap to bb, Sehubert, needless to say, waa neither a victim 
of the temperament liabit, nar of the ditonal habit. A is therefore what he 
intesiled, and it ia in the best Greek manner. | heard a small and woll-tramed 
French orehestre play the symphony. The ‘cellos, who were fed on that 
consi hy a celebrated soloist, played.aadn A, ‘The violins replied with Th, 
The next day in answer to my qttestions, the coudnactor said he had tcitivees| 
the difference. The rendering of the ‘cellos made.certain notes Hat. The 
rendering of the violins. was plus juste, by which he meant, as he admitted, 
more in time with the ano! Rendering B, to my mini, degrades the murste 
into a hand of musical pun, And that is the rendering which is generally 
given, The surviving examples of Greek grusie throw very little light upon 
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the treatment of chromatic seals. There are interesting puissages in the 
first of the mural hymna in which the chromatic, dixtenic and enharmonic 
are all need together, Tho hymn to Calliope also employe & cliromatio note. 
The orthodox Greele chromatic genus ia still:to be found in India in the Karnatic 
rage Kanokangi amongst others: Tt ts not, however, an interesting scale: 
Most of the Creek chromatic seales muat have been compounded of mixed 
chromatic, and diatonic tetrachords, Finally, to revert to the anhornonie 
genus, melodies In-pnrely enharmonic gealte would be much appreciated by 
the musieul experts of India or Porsia, wt the present day, The best Indian 
singers make a lavish ese.of unliarmonic changes, ‘To the European, the singer 
appears to ubtaok his notes in a slovenly way, beginning a little sharp or fut 
anil sliding on te the correc) pitel. That etyle of singing is strongly suggested 
by the chorus from Orestes 

The Harmonies and Moles, The model scale, as need by Ptolemy, and 
by European imusicians, tukes no count of the composs of a composition. 


In the Greek systet it stretched downwards for the space of an octave, cither. 


from. the pete diesewqmenon, or from the mee; we take our seales from tonic 
to tone. Anstotle compares the meze to the conjunction in speech, hecanuse 
it frequently recurs, and links the other notes together. The mexe, in that 
view, was the predominant note of the melody, or more brielly, the pre 
dominant The lypate was the final, upon which tle voice came to reat 
naturally, and without effort. These remarks will be found to apply Mont 
aptly tool] the compositions except the last two manuscript hymns. ‘Those 
hymns, to Helios andl Nemesia, make the Aipate)* the predominant, and the 
ieee the Anal. This brings wa to the important distinction embodied later 
ot in the terms difhentic and plagal In the Byzantine period they were 
known as ¢iéoy arekes, eniditig on the hypate (fe authentic), and «dex 
Tees (or, plagal), ending on the mese’® In the athentic mode, therefore, 
thé predominant was a fourth above the final: mm the plagal mode it-was a fifth 
above, A-farther corollary to be drawn is that every complete parent acali 
had the latent capacity of producing fourteen modes. 

The oli Harmomies of Greece can beat be diseussed in the dintenio form. 
In Athenaeus 14. 624 ia au fragment from Tirroclides Ponticus in whieh the 
following passage occurs: * Tho term dpporia should not le applied to th 
Phrygian or Lydian seales; there are thres Harmonies, as there are three 
tribes of Hellenes+—Doriana, Aeolians, Tonians... . We must conceive a 
very low opinion of theorists who fail to detect differences of species, while 
they keep pace with every variation of piteh, . ..' The passage deseribes 
the eho of the thres Harmonies, and states that, In the author's time. the 
Aeolian was known a8 the Hypodorian, bemg below the Dorian on the auipw, 
Anstoxenim describes thy scale-system in question thus: * Others again, 
looking to the hotes of the aulos, separate the three lowest keys, the 





4 Prob. six Wh Ree les Prob, chit, 4 Or tha note, 
4 This term ia preferred to‘ dominant," Brywinios (cine 14000 ay.) John Wallis, 
hemg free from ambiguity. Opera Math, ii. 259, Oxon. |00, 


M Prob, ale 3H, (P Moibor:. j. 37; Macom, 125. 103, 
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Hypophrygian, Hypodoriay, and Dorian by an interval of three-fourths of 4 
tone... “There is no reason therefore to connect the Aeolian with the 
Hvpodortan of tater times’? We can identify the harmony with certainty 
from another aource. “The *Introduction* formerly attribnted to Fuclid 
(Meiliom. 20. 1) contains this passage, descriptive of the keys: ° Two fiyilian 
ker, 0 higher, atid o lower alse culled Aeolian: two Phrygmn, one low ailiec 
called Jonian, asl one high: one Dorian; two Hypolydian, a higher, and 7 
lower, also ealled Hypoaeolian, two Hypoplirygian, of which the jower 19 
alia culled Hypoionian, This deeription geécurately corresponds to the 
keve of Alypins, if we umit-the Hypedorian and thy high keys (Ivperlydian, 
ete}; three of which are merely low fons transpowedsan dttave higher. The 
modes which formed the nuclioas of the keys are at once apparent if we take 
octave suales upwarda from either R (ep) or @ (e4) m the ‘higher’ keya, and 
rid fi m the jower” keys" The instrumental notes involved in this calleo- 
tion of scales include eight of the groups of three, beguming respectively with 
the letters PRE CK I<C and fimaling up with one note N. I give baliw the 
resniting modal scale -— 


THE HIGHER MODES 
1. Bypolydian. ‘a: Lydian 3. Hypophrygian 





THE LOWER MODES. 
!_ Hypoanotian- 2 Att $, Hypoionian. 


‘PeaBEsga2? 34 8483 42 $4 2639-24 


4. fonwn, : 
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1) Hernclides ae @ ppl of Mato an, in thal ene, functional porno Baily 

1 As the nol ate famed by Alypiua mode, however, hades own deer, the woos 
ten mosae de nlwaye thin dmen of n Dring. of ywoitinn. Thhe ia clear from Piolamy’s 
totrechid, "The gomee heavy megant to ateles, and from other indioatinns | 
the theoretice) wtruoture of the keys. They | 
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The first bateh are in one Harmony, Scale IV, That can be no other than 
the nutiotidl ale par eecollence, the Dorinn. Wf the lower keys of Alypius 
he examined it will he found that they form a kind of patchwork cementing 
the whole atrietnre. ‘Two of them, the Avolian and Ionian, are in distinctive 
Harmonies to which the others pre merely Introductory. Their titles. ore 
sufficient to proclaim that they are the two other famona Harmonies, which, 
with the Donan, represented the three tribes of Hellenes The Darinn was 
therefore an Ko mode, the Aeolian a ( mode, and the Tonian a 0 piode. The 
symmetry of theae seales is apparent when one Wescribes them in aruti figures 
with the point af con junetion em pliasiner., 


334 —+— ZH; 342 —4 — 2; IM — 4 — BN. 


Let tue add that om Hurminies are the major and minor (descending 
melodic form). The former ix supposed to he the just major (Beale Th), and 
the latter is the Aeolian, A-mode. It w quite a mistake to think of the minor 
ae tho A mode of the major, This ie only eo, speaking generally, in equal 
temperament or the ditonal, As Mrod. Curtia points ont” the Pythagoreans 
persuaded the theatre to accept the whole range of Dorian modes, In tila 
war the rpéro0 carn into existence, The scbaol founded hy Pythagoras 
performed. inestimable airvice: to the art of music, hint this innovation was 
a severe blow to the okt national Harmonies, and was strongly resented be 
men of taste, The Lydian tpdwoe wah a poor substitute for the Avotian, 
The Phryman was « seal of extrome austerity, ‘This may bie Tealised fron 
the: Hymn to Netnesdis, The more plensing of the Dorian Tpowo wero the 
Dorian, Mixdlydian, ond Hiepoderian,” a& thee: were mosh suited to the 
flirmoeny, Among the Greeks, as the above quotation from Heraclides shows, 
the conceptions mode and Harmony were not clearly differentiated. It is 
not wurprising therefore to find that many (reek writers used the terma dipwovia 
mil tporee without disctiminution. The distinction was: that the spire 
af any parant-sealv differed, as regards intervals, in starting peint unity; ther 
were octave scales cut out in different places from the anme etring of intervals. 
The Harmonies, on the other hand, were taken from different, strings; their 
imijor and minor tones were arranged ina different onder. 

1 add the following note tpon the sarviving eximples of (reek music, 
= iret mitral hymn makes wee of the Derian.mede in two forma, one I 
Harmony, commencing ta the pentatonic form, the other in Acalian 
Harmony. The latter on its second appearance is bighly ornamented 
chromatically and enbarmonically. The second mural iymn. in the instru: 
mental Hotetien, employs the Dornan anil Hypodorian motes of Dorian 
Harmony. The Epitaph ix in tim Toninn. bea tonic form, The chorvs from 
Ovestes is in the Dorian with enharmonic embellishment, The thre maiiu- 
acript livmimea are munsterpieces, The way the culenees are toanaged ani 
fowality maintained is most artistic, The hymn to Calliope is:inva free form 
‘if the Dorian, employing « ehrimatie note and descending a fourth below 
thee hypate, The hymn to Helics or Apollo is in the Mixolydian, and that to 
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Nemesis in the Phrygian. It will be observed that the last two modes are 
cleurly plagul.. We may conelnde that the Mixolydian was a plagal B mode 
scmewhot resembling the Darian, employing the chief cadences in the form 
ab, 2h 2h being the mese, that it made uae of the high dQ frequently, this 
fact imparting to it the shrill flavour for whieh it was noted, and that it revelled 
inva variety of cadences borrowed from other modin, The leading note af 
the Dorian wasn tone below the hypate (fa tone below @Q). 


TV... Rayram 


With the exceptiana of the Epitaph aml Chorus from Orestes, the extant 
compositions give no indication of rhythm, Fram this circumstance, the 
unwarranted inference has been drawn that the rhythm followed the metre. 
Greek mneic has thereby been mule a lauhing-stock. In ancient Greece, 
poetry wielded such an: tmmetse influence, that the thelody of the remvns, 
or of the classical ode, was subordinated to the motre, Thi led to what we: 
should reward:as a straining by the poot after metrical effect, for no portry 
could eq ial in scope or freedom the rhythm of musio—and to the development 
of now forms of instrumental accompaniment. The nomos was sung by the 
priest to the kithora, Wis skill was shown, not in the meiody of the voice 
part, which wis so circumscribed, that no room for origmality waa loft to 
him, but by an elaborate counterpicint on the kithara. Quotationa from 
Greek authors, which in unequivocal terms describe the heterophony of the 
accompanying instruments, haye been collected by Weetphul= But the 
muacin did not meekly submit to the poet. Much of the controversy between 
the ‘rhythmici’ and “metrici’ was due to a revolt, beginning as far back 
as the time of Buriptdes (480406 n.0.), against, the-irksome practice of restrict- 
ing the musician in the time he could allot to each syllable, Many quotations 
hearing on this point are to be found in Hellermann’s notes to Anonymus 
de Musica. Dionysioes of Halicarnassos, who wrote upon the subject of trreek 
pronunciation, at the beginning of the Christian era, regretted that, m his 
days, vocal and inzttumental nyuaie subjected the wards to the melody instead 
of the melody to the werds, He gives an example from Orestes in which 
most of the accents are wrongly treated, and states farther that musicians 
wete wont to tonke thie syllables fit the time, instead of eutting the hme to 
fit the syllables. Very littl: imagination is needed to convince one that 4 
musica) wand artistic nation could not hove talented the tyranny of long and 
short in their musi¢t.. The mnsic of the two examples we have (the Epitaph 
and Chorus allnded to above) violates the metre im TTY instances, Then 
again, if.we turn to dnonymus da Mustoa, we shall find a wealth of rhythmic 
forms winch remind one of the falas or musical measures of Indian Oriental 
music of the present day indlulns in. the wimoat complexity aif rhythm. The 








© Author of Jfarmonih wut Afelopiig = Son ceconwion of the hynmm to 
(1303 aac $620) andl Maell de Griechische, Calliope contain instreiions which seem 
Altertiumes (Laipaic, 1883). to refer to the rhytlim of the simemis. 
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absence of thythmic signs in the three manuseript hymna presents no obstacle 
tu the conclusion I wih to draw. In India, util recently, no one ever 
attempted to write down the thythm of a song, although the notes inva kind 
of toniv-solfa were often placed above thn words, just as in the examples 
before us, When popular teachers of music set to work to remedy this state 
of affairs, the only means that suggested itself to them was to take the unit 
of time known as the maira, and to pat below each note a owuber or a fraction 
showing how many units of time or parte of auch units it should secupy. 
Another row -of signs was used to show where the beats tame, The Greek 
metrical agns were obviously imenited to any It the aimplest forms of meludy. 

Th ay opinion, nothing can be more certain than thot the music of the 
hymns to Calliope, Apollo and Nemesis did wot slavishly follow the metre. 
It is therefore necessary to xeconstrivt the rhythm of these threy specimens. 
The question arises whether the thythim should be based generally upon accent 
or qhuintity, in other words, whether the strong beat of the bar should coincide 
with an accented rather than with « long syllabte. 

These three hymns belong to the second century ao. Th appears to 
me that the only way to make musical sense ont of them is to fullow the 
accents in preference to the metre. In the epitaph and chorus from. Orewtes, 
which are the only sure guide we have, the rhythm does nob come amide to 
the modem Greek, The chorus quite clearly makes rhythm fallow necent. 
Same writers have traced the modern Greek stress-accent to the beginning 
of the Olivistian era. If the cherva from Orestes can be relied apon in thie 
connexion, the streas-accent i4 to be credited with a much higher antiquity. 
‘Two views on the subject, widely held, are open to strong eniticiam, Che 
is that the nucient Grecks, in conversation, put the ictus on the long syllables, 
In # great many words this would imply @ stress upon one syllable, and a rise 
of pitch on another. One has only to realise the difficulty of stressing a 
syllable without raising the voice. or taising the voice in pitch hut not in loud- 
ness, to hold that the very strongest evidence is necessary to support such » 
view. The opimon ia based upon two assumptions—one that the arsis and 
theme of poetry imported a a«tress** the other that the stress thua inferred 
was not confined to poetry, Thi second view which many hold is that the 
Greek Jangungs could not have had any stress-accent, as the grammoarians 
say nothing about it. Perhaps, in Inture generations, entiquatians will give 
aa their considered. opinion that the English language had no pitch-aceent, 
4s the lexicographers confined, their attention to the ictus: 

ls it not a curious circumstance that the Greeks divided their ayllables 
into unit syllables and two-unit ayliables, and subjected their aperch-intonation 
torule! The epoken word must always be fluid and linhle to alight variations 
following the meaning. Even in regard to the position of the ictus, there can 
be no aimple hard-and-fast rule. The pitch aeeent déeniunils a considerable 
latitude and the relative length of ayllables even more elasticity. What was 
it then that impelled the Greek poets to harness the metre and put shackles 





™ Mr. Goodnll (Chiupterson Greek Mtric, Yale Univwrnity Pres, 11K) ) eritioine thie theory, 
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upon the pitch-accent of speech? With. extreme diflidence I suggest the 
following answer, The Inwe of metre were older than writing. They served 
as A mhemonic system. No better device for the preservation of knowledge 
could: have heen invented. Poetry, founded upon this urtifice; wielded 
unbounded miinence. Like the Vedas, 1h was sung und not merely declaimed: 
In order that the subtleties of the metre should stand forth, the ictus of speech 
was suppressed, and the coincident pitch-accent was subjected to rule and 
‘ninde to di duty for both. 

Ty the renderings which follow, the rhythm of the three hymns his bee 
haaexl broadly upen the ictuses as they oceur in modern Creek, ae mucly 
allowance being maile as ia reasonably possible for differences in the length of 
avilables, 
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fF haee added a harmoneed accompaniment fo three of the Greet COMPLE aMTL 
aud 4 evunterpnut Io the hymn to Helion ond the first ywural hyinn, My mein 
object in writing these aocom payee ts la dros attention to the correct larmantes. 
1 merely yire a few excerpts from the extremely fragmentary second ayeral duyttity. 
Missing words im all caser hace been copied from (he Supplement to the Muaivi 
Scriptotes Cirmeci, Truboet Series. Jn filling ap facunae in the nouave, the 
rules followed as foy ax possihle hace bern '\— 

(1) Dhe acwie-accented syllable ys raved, 

(2) The wanecented 12 lowered, 

(3) The grave remains ati the pitch of the preveding syllable or ix rnised, 
generally one degree. 

(4) The civoumifler fakes the falling tone, 
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SEVEN MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
The organ dhonkd be tuned as ahove dierrj lex), 
Tio harp io ced, i ahould be constricted anil tuned as follows. The donhle-action 
harp, except for the skhimmtic enbetitnfion of 444 an:| e& forcQ and! th tives: oxaut 
intonation. “The single-action harp gives 09 foro bO for W& we for eb. 


Paiiahitrcetions bers, 
Podale> Firat wotcd, the diminishiw) eemitone. 
Second! aottl, Lhe jort wemitena, 
Tuning: in C Major, Ionian Soalio— 
Jit ifthe fom o: gia, and & 
Major thirds: o—1 and gb. 
Singleachom ffarp. 
Pedals: the dimmiahed semutono (uken in some inetances ac a eobetitote for thw 
frsidlicn) sennittnre), 
Tuning : in C Minor, Aediian Soile— 
Just fifths frome, peal, and f, 
Minor third: ce % 
Fiftthe from eo: b> ami 2, ° 


| L TO CALLIOPE | 
Rey Lytien, Harmony Avcrted to Diongana, 
atid Mode Dhorinas. Snel Conlery ait, 


_——., 
ae ri wi 
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(a) Two réonnsiond havo what may be the slaceato ¢ign (— in ome, — In another: 
it ehoull beak The sign — iscaiso to be found: after tho firel-syllable of Aeroce, 
(6) Some recenatons have ® for Ti. 
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Il. TO HELTOs, 


Key Lodian, Hareoony Lacritead ta Shp 
= al i OM ta Be, 
Dorian, Mode Mixolydian. fed Century A.D. 
pone Alleate 
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1. TO NEMESIS. 
Rey Lydian, Harmony Averibed to Meamnedes, 
Doran, Mote Mhrygian. i Comfury A. T, 
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GREEK ENSCRIPTIONS FROM MACEDONIA 
I, Teessatoxres, AND Toe PaxneLeNToN. 


Is Moy, 118, Captain A. EB. W, Salt, then Base Censor at Salonica, sent 

mea Tough copy of em Inserpticn, about which he wrote; * [tis copied from 

‘» atone which I had cleaned, lymg not 100 yards from my house near the 

. Sy 67 la ole not, | think, in its original position.’ I was unable to examine 
thie stones maya Lie and my reading of the text-ie therefore based wholly 
upon Captain Salt"s copy, whieh fortunately proves to be remarkably accurate 


if the Uitficultivs Of making auch a oopy anil ifs provieiinil miture are bore 
in mind. Wf is here reproduced, anve that | have ignored certaim erasures 
and corrections, giving only the text as finally read by Captain Salt 


TA WON TE MEINIONMAKEAONA 
TON APZANTA TOAT TK SI TANG AAMAS 
K ANEPATYCAN TASES AAPIANA KAIATS 
NOOEHIANTATWAW NE DAA WA TTA AA 
NIWNEN TF HITTANE AAW IAAIP AY ANTA 
AIABIOTOIC ATT OK PA TOP EIN T/PWIE ONE 
NOMENON APYXON TATTANMA AIL ATT OFC 
AAIPN PO TAT@ COCKS AAO AL KEWNWTONEW 
PYMNAE 14 PX KO ANTAKATT PWTAP MICA 
TR ENHAAMTTPA TAY THT OAEIAONAES TT 
EXECEWEE! CTHY BACIAIIKHN TAYTHY EYN TN 
Wax My¥PISOoc ACTIL EYE ANTAEKOEIALT 
TPS TAEEw C FC AT OAAWNIA TWA Tl wake 
WE FAO NPE Twi On wk OAT WTEME iia 
HAayrmT A HOYTAHP T Www TATEPA 


EvYT yx wl 
* Throughout this artrie Eo ous th the tombe mfer to the mectiptions 
abbreviation “Den ta duets AG. poblidheed oy tint work oni) not to the 
Licsvritimm, “WH Mareturls, Atle, DSi, — porno 
107 wu 2 


168 MAROUS XN, VOD 
My transcription of the text i¢ as follows — 


T. ATArow Peuetrmor Maxetora, 
Toy apfarra tov Arrixoo DlavedAjniov 
aT leparevcravta Het “AGpimapot xai ayn 
roberncarrea sor peyoan Warevan- 
fi wee de ey qi TavedAquedds, bayrarra 
gia Siow roy atroxparnpaiw, wparrow ye 
bouevay Gpyorra [lave\Agvary aro tHE 
Maprporarye Meroa\ove daw wohenl ¢], 
+UacipyYnoarra wal wpatapy jeal + |- 
10 7a ¢e tH Mapped tary ToAG, dorva €F isfel- 
oyerews cig THe AaceArehy tairye FoAay 
wy les) wuplavy, Aoyrrteucarra ex Gear 
sposrafeos THT "Avo\Acoveatow Treo hke- 
we tig wpar te lovie xokwm, Cewerria 
18) "OAvga[i)als] ) deyarnp rep rarepa 
evry yore. 


In the foregomg transeriph [ have retained mis-spellings where they 
seem to occut am the stone. ant have: marked mizsing letters by the usyul 
eouvention of aquure brackets; 1 have not, however, thought it necessary 
to indicate all the points In whieh I have diverged from the copy, a8 these 
ean easily be seen by comparing the copy with the transcript. Here I metition. 
only tho which are of importance, 

Tn Captain Salt's copy the words HTIO AIT stand at the head of the text: 
bot they are a later addition in mk {the rest of his copy ie m peneil), and they 
indicate, I imagine, # ‘onjectnral restorstion.* As the concluding words 
sugyest that we have here a memorial eet wp privately by the daughter of 
the man commemorated rather than one erected by the community, T have 
felt justified: in rejecting Captain Salt’s conjecture. 

L.3. Probably the re of ienatetcarra aro ligatured {asin Xoyrtedeapra, 
1 12). The last letter of the line may be doe to an enpraver's error or to a 
mistake in the text which he followed. Of wo ey (1.13) and tar carépa 
(t_.1%). 

Li take the sixth element tobe the monogram ov, which occurs in 
fl, 2, 3,02. Lean make nothing of the letter which follows the + of woarrow 
and think it may be due to a slip of the modern copyist. 

L. 10. “The + of éorta may have been written in ligature with the » but 
as this ligature ts not found in this inscription, though nme opportunities af 
using it presented themeelves, i may be better to asaume Lwre aleo ay iver 
siglit of the copyist. | 

L. 1. [read the Tast word of this line as Fudwv, althoagh conscious 
tliat the change of NT to AWW ta bold one, 





3 Incidentally itmay be noted that the form Z does not cocdr elsswlhinre in ihn cor 
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L..15. 1 have adopted the suggestion madé to me by Dr. A, Wilhelm 
and read "OArwmiag in vidw of the space left in the copy between the a and 
the succeeding H. 'OAvperta is possible, but to my mind lee probalie. 


The jnseription, which wae perhaps eurmeunted hy statue of Macedo, 
waa erected by Geminia Olympias m honour of her father, 'T. Acinis (jominins 
Macedo, the first citizen of Thessaloniwa to preside over the Attic Panhellenion, 
who at the nighteenth celebration of tho Great Panhellenia had heen priest of 
divine Hadrian and d-yavotérys of the festival. In his own city he had hold 
the office of yymmusiarel and of firs! magwtnite and liad given 10,000 cubits 
of tinber for the construction of the Lasiliea, in or near which rm would seem, 
this memorial was erected. He had also by Imperial commuission served os 
corator of Apollonia on the cons) of the Adriatic, 

No other record has, eo for as [ knw, survived either of the father or of 
the daughter. The name Mawedow i2 fairly common, and the cognate forms 
Maxedovta (Diem, 27 == "A@yna, xx_ 7), Maxedoraras (Dom. 380 = 'Afyra, 
xv. 40; 2G. om. itl, 357); Maxedom«ds (Dom. 1) and Maxedowes (Dem, 
56 1G. Row, i. [S29)aleooceur.* At Atievra we have two reconds (J.tr. om, 
di, 184, 195) of a P, Aclins Macedo, who held high office m the province: of 
(Galatia, hut despite the identity of domes anil eoghomen we have no reason 
io connect hint with the T. Aclius Geminius Macedo of our inscription, The 
promonm tsunlly assisted with Aclius is Publius, but Titus is occa 
sionally found, eg, in a dedication frum Istros (Jabresh  Heihlatt, ‘xiv, 
141) and in-a Latin epitaph from Timacnn Minus, the modern Rayna 
(ib. wh. 41. | 

The name Olympias at Olynthus (Dem, 746, 749) and at Amphi- 
polis (Dem. 892), ond aldo on a sarcophagus av Thessalonicea (B-C.1, xxxvu- 
118), probably of the second century of our era, dedicated to Geminis Olympus 4 
by his wife Aequans Antiochis and their daughter Geminia Olympias, who also 
buried in it the fifteen-year-old daughter, named Meyethin, bom to her and 
her hishand Castor. Whut relationship, if any, existed between thie Geminia 
Ofympias and that of our inscription rons} remain uncertain. 

For the word ettvyes at the close of honorary inscriptions, expecially 
common in the Thraco-Macedonian temion, see (r, Gerlach, ffriech. Ehrenin- 
achafim, 13 To the examples there collected add Corolla Nywmismafior, 225 
(Nicopolis ad Nestuni) and At, Mit. xxiv- 00 (Philippepolis), The same word 
Soies severn! Of the manumission-records found at Edessa ('Afqea, xi. T1 L, 
Nos. 2,5, 6, 9). 

The record of Maceedo’s uctivities falls into three sections, relating respoc- 
tively to (a) his presidency of the Panhellenion, 1. 2-8; (}) the magistracies 
held in, and the benefaction bestowed on, Thessalonica, IL. 9-12; and (¢). his 
office-as curator of Apollonia, I.19-14, No indication is given of the order 





* For names derived ‘from nationalities Griech, Pereonennamen, 332 2. 
ee F. Bechtel, Aiet Peeeenrnnomen dee ‘So the tranecript gives the mame; bh 
Gricchiwchen, FH 1 Ch Beelitel-Fick, (hp commentary it appears aa Olympius. 
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‘in which these voriows fimetions were discharged, but it is atitecedently 
prohable that Macedo reached the highest rnik tm the mnicipal magistracy 
of Thessalonica before becoming president of the Panhellonion and henge 
vselected by the Emperor to administer the affairs of an important ty. Tho 
mit of fomber forthe basilica of Thessalonica may, however, live been his 
latest recorded action if, a5 eeema probable, this statue was erected tn, ar juat 
initeide of, the building in pues tian (ta Barony tavrg, |. 11), 

For the qeprarupyla tn general, and particularly in Macwloma, see my 
note in BLS.4. xxi. 75, Uperapynealelra (|) refers to Macedo's tenure of 
the supreme magistracy of Theesalunica, Fear the archanship see von Schoeffer’s 
atticls 5.7. in Panly-Wissown, ii, 565.6, and W. Liobenam, Stadtevermalinng 
im vom, Kaiserrewhe, 253 4. On the Attic archons of the Dmyperinl period 
P. Uraimdor's teoent work, Chromologie des Archantes Athénions zous Emre 
(Brussels, 1922), should be consulted; for the power of the archonship at this 
time see BH. Keil, Bertrige zur (reseinoAte-des Aroopeups (Leipzig, 1920), At 
Athens the first place among the -archons is taken by tha. émavupog deye 
(D. Fonmen, Ath, Mitt. xxxix. 1) ff), wha frequently bears the simple title 
lipxew, and Din Costis refers to Lia offide aa 9) peyiery Tap alrois dpyy (Lxix. 
16): ao far pa D know, however, the title rparoe. dpxeon | je net found at Athers, 
The chief magistrutea at Thessalonics in Imperial tinies were the woAsTdpyat 
(see my note 25,4. xxii. 79 £), and T leliewe that the term arperrapyijoapre 
in the inscription onder discussion refers to the chairmanship of thie board and 
dines not poiit to the cuperssssion of mokrrapxas by dpyovres at some unknown 
alate. Thos at Andros we hear of o Tpoz aa Ko ozparrpyos (7.ff, xi. 5. TA), 
at Magnesia sith Sipylo the phrase, oTpaTiryou mpwrov«al . . . ray cumapydr 
Tor aurov Occuts Uf. (fr. Ram, 0. 1336), and the tithe paras Baca in Lorne by 
the first orparayos (CG. HOT, EAK ‘om SoA sv. f4)) ot Blanilua ie 
chief of the orparyyoi is deagnated a’ tipyer (1.0. Ron, iv, 239), aml the 
game seems fa be the iuplication Of the pliruse sory doaPdera ve tae 
erparyyay dpyarra apérev, Which oconr in a Samian deeree (Ath. Afi. 
xliv. $1). Bat the question involves considerable diffienltiie, and thie iz not 
the place in whieh to discuss itatlength.? ‘The verb wporrapydw i6 rare, but 
recurs in att inscription of Trajana Augusta (/.G. Rom, i. 750),* while the variant 
“Rpwrapyovreue is found at Chersonesns Tourica (P.0.5.P.E. bw. In). The 
litle spmrdpyer is met with at There (fff xi. 3, $26). at Oyziens (0.6, <i 8. 
(89) and at Trapezopolis im Phrygia (1G.0. 492); far more often, lidwever, 
we find the: pliraaes: mpasros @pyew (2G. mi 3 481, 1110) sii, 7, 240, ate Y, 

a: Fpyeae (EG) Kom, i715, T40, eto,), apyiay nse (eb. sv, 1240, 1304, ot.) 
dgyey oa. {ih H10), wrpartoherjoy fipyoy (CULG, 2700-41, ete.), epyenaah v0 a 
varey (17, Rom, i. 7," a dpyae (ib, 17M), Katae THY apa (or saw a) 





“L Levy, Ree Bi Ge wil, 268 My * CT. sperrdnor nat, fowtewet uur ji UorOTe 
V. Chiapot, 2a rorince Itoi dade, Cretan teris (7, Raw |, 7h, ¥Sl, We 
237 ft; W) Lishenam, om of FOB hy 1008, wt) 

Kell ahi van Preseinelelni, Bracke Uber eime "AM, eesareyhess tee eperor ede UF 0. 
Fe in Ladion. No. d. Fionn Iv, a5),  ** 
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doxne (i 564, 630, 631, eto)" The afhee could be held by the same pwrsan 
three (CLG. 2760-2, 2799, 1.6) Rom. & &G4, iv. TOO) or even four times 
(OS PE +2), 

Macedo hid alee distinguished himeelf by hie liberality im giving 10,000 
cubite of wood for the construction of the basilica at Thessalonica, For the 
formula ¢& frraryeoews of. 2.0. Rom, iv, 242, CG, 2715, Liverpool Annals, 
iv. 43: we also find cava irooyerr (¢.g.1n Dumont, Laser, e Mon. Fig. 61+). 
With thw whole phrase we may compare O.7,G, 3841 A (Aezani) dérroy ely 
alrae for AceAnriodaipoy dvti von EeAinwn — . » Envapra wevraxdoue, 16. 
xii, 2.224 (There) she erode doréyacay te ray idiew tie row Foden eas 
Tae eTpaTipwe Dp Kai Ty draxcooutioimay ecg Tye eTeyny bamrurny tacay 
wapagonern cava Seopeds wz), Hi FUG eter|[y)yerdew - thy dv tH woke 
Baik oroae, .. [x] tae [Blav eararwevdoew . . . ex TE TiS wEpi- 
Acuromeryy Ewdaxiy DAlys tor Spjihaxrow -. . [kJarae|«}vdeas [ral pal 
Sacer. See also J. x. 2. 14 (Mytilene), /.G. Rom. iv. 56 (Aneyra). Of 
the various forms of tiniber used for constractional purposed we have a 
glimpse in 2.0, 20.9. SOT = 8.2.63 9 (Chales, act, 359). The abbreviation 
=7x. lor ryyters) teeurs in C.1.6, 4695 [restored by Kubitschek, Num. Zeit. 
Hi, 68 {.) und 4848 (where mj. is aleo used), and ie found in papyr (ey. One, 
Pap. 1450, 1742), 1 know po other reforence to a basilica at Thessalonica, 
For the basilica in general see the artidles «0. by Flather and lurser in the 
Dict, of Antiquities, by Guadet in Dar—Sagl_ and by Mea in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii, 83 ff. To the places ut which the existence of lasilicas is attested (Man, 
85) we may add, besides Thessslonica, Nauplia (2.0. iv, 674, A-p, 30-75), 
‘Thera? (xii 3. 1651), Gortyn (AG. Rom, i 977), Philadelphia (ih, av. 1657), 
Aphrodisias (CLG. 2820), Aezani (0.4.1. 51. =2.G, Hom, rv, 550, 00, Ab, 
170), Boson? (Princeton Unire Arch. Exped. to Syria, U1. a. 701, ap. S80), 
Dieneine (Le Bas-Wadd_ 2189). 

Macedo also served (1, 12-4) by * divine; tc. Imperial, mandate a8 curator 
of Apollania, not far from the point at which the river Adus falls into the 
Adriatic Sea, The town, described by Strabo as ebvoutorary (vil. p. 316), 
wna an important ove, Iving almost immediately opposite to Brirhdisium and 
forming one of the starting-peants (Dyrrhachiun): waa the other) of the Via 
Egmatia, In order to distinguish it from other towne vf the same name it 
Waa sometimes called der 7m “loviw nods (Halt. ix 42, Ael. V7. aii. 15), 
ty pos ro "] oda). corte (Dio Case. xiv. 3S nnd here) or cP TH ‘Loria (Pate. ¥ 22), 
For its history see Dirschfold, Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 111 ff; for the: site and 
‘puing af the anclent town Leaky, Truwels in Northern Greece, 1.565 fi., Heuzey- 
Daumet, Mission Apchéal. de Mach&loine, 303 f, C. Praschniker u. A. Schober, 
Archaol. Porschunger +0 Albantes 4, Montenegro, 69 H., B. Pace, Annwario, 
im. 287 f. Ite coinage extends fromi the first half of the fourth century s.o., 








© Compare the pleases apgas rie peeyerrye thus aecpicro wal decree deg de of Thontideel- 
bids (240, Bom di, 01, 68, GO, ete.) Nieman, Heieen. in Lytien uw Aarien, No. 
dptai rhy Fedeuner dpyéy (if, 4, 750, 1. 407, Ti: tne ihe work épfera alipped mit 
424, wits), Rewer be merle dye before Ie 

(LOS PH i, 22) 2 de got understand 
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‘or even darlier, to the reign of Geta (A. Maier, Num, Zeit nef w 1 ff, Head, 
ETN * 314), 

For the title Xeyersjs, the Greek counterpart of curatorres publieae or nviahis, 
see my note, JS. cv. 44, To the veneral references there given Mancini 
atticls «.c, curator in E. Ruggivra, Disiaoiavia Epigrafico, ti 145 TE, and 1). 
Magi, De Romanorwm viris public’ anerique tieabulle, BL, shoulil be aided. 
1 append 9 corrected and supplemented list of pluces at which the (ffier is 
found, to supersede the very defective list given in JTS, loo, ct. Though 
atill, I fear, Tncomplete; it may pechaps prove useful. 

lL. Maw.anp Graver troferences to J,7,),. Athens (ni. 10, BoCLH. xiv. 
(EHD), Tihioree ovitates (ii: 631), Epidaurus, Chaerqnea, Corones and Thebes 
(iii, 77), Troezen fiv, TH), Patrae (vy. 1-524), Arcadmn Urchomenus-(v, 2. 
346), Tegea (¥, 2 162, 155), Corene (v1. 1008), Asine (v, [. 1412), Choerones 
(vit; $420), Arupihiasa (CLF. ii. FG). 

U.. Tar Te.axps, [istiasa (0.0, xii 9. 1255), Andros (77, sl 5. TSS), 
Gortyn (LG. Rom. 4. 977). 

Hi. Asta Movox asp Cyrevs (in alphaletical order: references to [7 
Rom, seve where otherwise noted), Adanda (*) Ciliciae (Mon. Ant. xxin, 168 - 
ae Rosenberg’ s note in Hermes, ly, 321), Alexaniiria Tireme (i, 1907), Antinoh 
in -Pisidia: (ii. a4), Aphrodisia: (0.0.2. 500, 600, O0.G, 2791, B.C. ix. 71), 
“Attalia (i. 474; twy 1168), Balbura (ui. 466), Rithynia (in: ITS — OGL, 545--. 
sea Dittenberger’s note), Cidycsea (Head, 4E.N2 670), Crinum (ii, 9TT), Cine 
(iii, 69), Crzious (C0.0. 2782, B.0.H. xiv 549), Ephesus (CLG. 2977, Ca. 
i. 4114, Ovelli798)," Eumenia (iv, 730), Hormeetent (BCU, ix $95), Taxus 
(i. xed, 216), Teoria (i) 204), Tam (iv 208), Julia Gordus (iv, 1204), Maonesin 
ad Mavancdrium. (fe. Magn. 197), Magnesin sul Sipylo (iv. 1541, E43), Nivwen 
es ahah S, Gisoh: ii, 40, CED. 'v. 1341), Nicomedia (iii, 6, 68—= O./. 

© CULG. aris, CLG. ii, 4004, y. 4941, vi. 1408, Oralll 724), Otmoanda 

i 491), Olba (iii. Sih), Philadelphia (iW. L-t2), Priene (fe. Prine, 2300), 

agalassua (ti. 440), Sardis (¢.fS. vi, 948), Smyrna (Philostr. Vit. Soph, 

i 19), Synnada (Head, fi.N2 G8t), Termessua (in. 440), Tira (iw. 1660, 1662, 

14-5), ‘Trajanopolis (iv- 620), Tralles (CLG. 2926), a group of cities (01.6, 

M407), The’ title emipedyTiy—t close translation of the Latin cunafory—ja 
turdly substituted for Xoyortns.™ 

IV. Kiakwitere, Callates (J, ‘ bag in. GAL), Wiatria (B, Parvan, Anal. 
Acad. Roneine, TL, xxxviil. 623 6, 27), Gerasa (CLG. add. 4662 6), Syria 
(CLE, %- O08), 1 Palmyra (LG. rans it, 14S: ¢h Rev, Bibl, xxix. 378 £3, 
Rept (C.6. 5085, 3090, Ory, Pap. 42, 52,53, 06, 83-87, ete., dota S. Didymi 
nt Theadorae, 25. Apr. 04). CULG, 6529 is of wneertam provenance, and 1.6. 
xu. 6. 1119 speaks m general terms of svoheow emcbavertarer Novyioreiay 
evpdueror, 

The foregoing list exeludes the fiianecial officials who existed before the 











* See J. Minadier, Qua combieiina Ephesii A. Wilhelm, Jahres xii 147 ft Adhena), 
oa) ein, 86 i. Cy, W, Gourlite, (Ther. Poueaniaa, 47 
MOG. doe (Trapecapolis ix, Plirygis), 1 Cy, eh EB via, TOM, TOSO—80, 
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Tinperial period in some ot the Greek states a Athens, Delos, Awviale on 
Amergos (J.G. xii. 7. S15), Astypalaea (ail, J. Wis — SG 722), Epheaus 
(SG? 742), Eretria (JG. xii 0. 230), Holitarnusms (8.4f- Inacr. £937), 
loa (1.6. xii. 5. 1005), Teriow (18. #03. 885), ‘Cragurium (J. Brinkmid, Inache. 
uw Mimmeen dl qriech, Stiidle Dalinathens, p- 41), Tt aleo excludes hovyierrat whe 
supervised the finances of « gtvedos, “enoveia or other hody and not those 
of a whole city—ey, at Ulazomenue (1,6. tom, 1. 1505), Dia (ib. mm. 1427), 
Reyvpt (0.0.0. 723), Ephesus (0.4.1. 508, O.EG. 2987 ©), Rhodes (J24. xii... 
83. 155) and Tralles (0.62, 901). 

Rut the most prominent place m Macelo'y tecard i reserviel for Dis 
ofiees as president of the Attic Panhollenion, prest of divine Hadrian and 
agondthetes of the Panhellenta (I. 2-0), offices which oleatly constituted. his 
greitest distinclion and shod most lustre on his city, no citizen of which hod 
previonsly presided over the Panhollunts (IL 6:3). The plimse wporrar 
yevopenow xTh ianally occurs in thy {eller form goves wai mparros (eg Ltr, 
Rom: tii. 69), or us wal or, (ore, aad pe.) Taw Her” aicvos (eg. F7. ii, 228, C20. 
408. 1.6. Rom. ive 1344, Drache. ¢. Megneria, 18), which in tum is expanded 
intd yo xl or. rales” aionios waren arOperrant mare THs auTob wat pibas in in 
inscription ol Trajana Augusta (fev, Arch ii, 1015, 200). The tithe of the city 
als» ia comparatively anmple A letter from Thessalonica to the Delius in 
240-30 nc, begins «4 weds Gereodovinéor Anacar rije Bovky «aa To Frjacae 
xaipen (iG, xi. 1063; F. Durrbach, Choi inser. de Délow, 49), tat later a 
tatle devoid of laudatory epithets av longer oontented the Greek city. tn wh 
honorary inscription Thessalonica is Called, as bore, 4 Naprpotasy Peraads- 
vendo <> sroday (Ath. MGR, xxv, 117); sleewhere it i» termed ») Lauer pa 
jirrpitd\s eal wohoweia Oeogaopexenr wikis (4-E.ML xvi. 118 = Ath, 
Mit, xxii, 224), [Gece ovvcaton | pbyrpotoMs [eal we}\ereia (Dem ara), 
} [Maw ]rpa Geolrado wera pol tpora|Aas wal xlodapeia| (B. poh, Wael, 
sexi, 597) or ) @eceaXaveredow ja: vai x: (ib: xox. 067). In commenting on 
the inseription 4-F.M. xvii 118, Mommson says that, to the beet: af “his 
knowledge, Thessulonica ts first callial ‘colony * on coma strock poner Derive 
(BAEC. Maeeilonia, p. 125), tac theneh this 1a (jurstionod by. N. Papageorgion 
on the strength of an inscription dated érovs yO’ (B. ph. Wock, xxu. 957), 
{ have little hesitation in teckoning this date by the Augustan era and 6 
ass hemi the inseription to A.D. S612 (HSA. xxi, 86), The absence of 
the tith: eoNaveia im Matedo's record thus enables ua to date if with aonie 
confidence between 4.6, 200 (see below) anid 25), the close of Decius’ reign. 

The triple title given to Macedo scems to ‘have been the full official desig- 
nation of the president wi the Panbellenion, for it recurs mm almost tho same 
terms i two Jétters sent by the Punhellenes, one to the counci! and people 
of Aexani, the other to the conctliime of the province of Asia (0.6.0. 504, 50T = 
Lt Rom. iv. 573: B76); both open with the formula “O dpyaw Taw 


OL  —= 98 


48 Of, Hi. Swaboda, Stoatealtertimer, in Marttqra, whith Pliedihberger mow dutee- 
K. ¥. Hermann's Tahrboch, 1° 3. p. 153. pret ee! Lhe Brel Megarian to he cppointed 
yt. £2, vii, 100 (Mogere) sparor u MavdAage” (0.6.7. G04, nore th 
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Tavedqven wai iepeds Food ‘ASpcaot arctAnicov eat aywroderys rar 
neyakor TlaveXAqniow (namo) «ai of WaréNkawes. Verv sunilar ia FG. iii. 
O81, tow dpyoleta tov) ceprolriétean MarleAdwue[y wai lepia] Peo Al puiveb 
Taner|Anui[ow wai aye jifoj[eb[ ny rise Tavenryb[iav], We nimy believe, 
with Dittenberger (0,0..) 4M, note 3), ¢hitt normally the three offices were 
conjoined, thongh they are not olwavs nomed together: ey. in a Corinthian 
luscription of Hadrian's reign we meet an dpyor{ta toi] Manedduplov wad 
jepéa Adpravet Mares\yeior (2G. iv. 1600), in an Epidanrian. text wo hove 
‘ah doyorra tot firyéuey toy TlaleekAqeian) UG, iv. 1474)" and another 
ayorete ros Tar peyd lor Tare\Aqviow occurs In an Atte inscription of 
about «bp. 200 (7.6 in: 1199). The conchnding words of a decree of the 
Panhellenes have been restored (1G. 13 1083 = in, 12) fa apylepeiy Ta] 
SeXaloriy «ai apyor Tob cepwatarov cuvebplov raw TlavehAdjrwy] Ti, KA, 
“A paidie “Attixoe Mapa@arios].. Pliilostentya refers to the tenure of the office 


by erodes Atticus (@Xerrovpyqeer “NO yvatowy tie te drmvepor eal tHe rar 


TaveXAquiav, Mut, Soph, a, 1, 5), aml by Rufus af Perinthus (sir nae 
Ham hAguion "AGienose elwredy Noker, th i 17: of 2G, i.* 1003 = dil, 17); 


For tle priesthood of Hadrian see uleo LG. Rom. ii. 20,215 and BH. 


xxxviil 34; forthe dywrolecia ase BE: Reiech ap. Pauly-Wissown, 18707, EB. 
Saglioin Dar.-Sagl, and the geographteal let in W. Liehenam, Stadtererwattunyy, 
h42 ff. The frequent association of d&yavolecia-and priesthood is ilhistrated 
by Dem. DO dpyrepios toy [Se8aclréw xai aywvabd| row oD wowed] Mawe- 
Govew, 00 row Gra Glow upylepta Tae LeSaatén ral aypavoldryy t,x. M,, 367, 
374, S11, 812, ete. | 

The'word Thad Ayvey first appar os a comprehensive term for the 


Hellenes in Homer (21 ii, 530),%* Hesiod (Op. 526). Pindar (Leh. ii. 56, ii. 


(1) 48) andl other authors (ee Pape-Rensiler, Gr. Egennanen, ¢c,, anc add 
fff. xiv. 1204, and, T think, ni. 626), while the netiter +o TlayeA Aner 1a used 
in the same seanse (Eustath. pp. 18,827, 1414). Nam AAquos was an-epithet 
under which Zeus was worshipped: in Aegina (Paus. i, 44, i. 29, 50.57 Th» 
name Tave\Anres bears p more precise and restricted miewning in two Anrae- 
pli inseriptiona (2.6, vii; 2711-2}, the earlier of which belong? te about; 
aD. 37 «nd the Inter to the reign of Claudius or of Ners, These refer to. a 
League bearing the full official titl) +6 eomwdn "Aya wal Bouton «ai 


Atixpiov wai Dinwtarpy seo fieocon (S711 IL. 1, 22), whied representative coanril 


(ouméspron) met ab Arges (2711 IL 7, 101; 2712 1. 40), Sot long w tithe was 
unantiable for poneral use, ancl it was variously abbreviated, Sometimes the 
ter “Ajarol is employed to represent the whole Lengue (2711 IL Ho. li); 
expecially L119 dy 4 xomih raw 'Ayassn) sometimes “EXAmees im 0 wan 
ee Ep 


4 14.4.8 1077 = ia. 10, airrMayerras «= Tivala, ot depudd WArmeplias pu) Pon 
ral bewatee aglaet tee WiewiAgee In hallinion’® (ALO. xh. S48), * 


"Eg "Ady. TSIM, 194 the tithe may lieve been “The authenticity of the tine thew, 


abinrmviated to the ample deyer (=o below), however, hoen ‘doubted fq auciont ancl 
But wie ple she dereMeye eel miler firme 

Hadsanve of an Actieptiinn lext is rightly “ Rowrhue lit, 1533 4% “Din huseripiden 

faterproted by Perdristt ‘agonothite dee 1G. iv. 1651 is amioubtedly spurious 


J 
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(2711 1. 15 wae toy "EXPojpo)e, D5 +H erepgous Tene “Eger, |. 80 4G 
eridicua Th "EXAyjrere), birt mest frequently Teved Anes occurs In this sense 
(2711. UL, 10, BL, 67, LOL dv rm kenge ree [laseXA raion rh ytenre dv” Apryer; 
3712 1. 45); once we meet with ta yaw "Ayarar col TlaveX Aaja rvvedaie 
dé "Apyes (2712.1. 39), "The Emperor Gaius permitted the continuance of 
the Loague (2711 L 20 de oye cumotaperoue), but of its sabsequent listory 
we Inaw nothing with certainty, nor can we trace its relation to that League 
of Acharans of which fragmentary decree has survived, dating from 4.1, 
2) 229 (0G, G2 10 = i. 18)" C0) G. Brandis (Pauh-Wissowa, i. 199 ff.) 
regards the wewdr of the Actaephian inscriptions as a temporary and ad hur 
union for the purpoas of congratulating Gaius upon his accession. Ie pointe 
to the absence from: ita title of all reference to various gotwe within the 
province of Achaea whose existence is attested in the Imperial period, and lie 
emphasises the continued existence of thy eawor tay Poxdor, the corvow tay 
Roioray and the souwoy tar "Ayame. He sees a aimilar off hot combination 
in té wonwdw Borcorar Enfocor Aoxpor Dacca Ampitan,. which honoured 
M. Junius Silanus, probably shortly before the battle of Actium (LG, ni- 
508 — SJ.G2 167). His ‘arguments, however, fail to convince nie, The 
‘appearance of a etparyyis (for the title in TG". vii, 2719 |, 1 ia restored with 
practical certainty) at the head-of the union: and. the phrase above quoter 
from the Emperar's reply seem to fe to point to greater prrmm©ence than 
rand allows. Nor dovs he, in my judgment, take safhicient account of the 
vague and elastic nature of the termi wavev, That there ahould he a: xanae 
-iy Bovwrdy, for example, continuing its separate existence and its individual 
wetion within the larger federation (eouwcr) seems to me 4 perfectly simpln 
tnd natural supposition, But this ia not the place in which to dispuas mare 
fully this ‘intrieste queation, to which | hope to return ot & future 








HOCURTON. 


Hailtian’s third visit to Athens witnessed in all prabalulity the decicution of 
the Olympieum and the foundation of the temple of Zeus Pantotlenios,** with 
whom Her appears to have heen ussociated "The aocount of Dio tsix. 1, 





1 Murguurdi’« conclusion (idm, tacntit- 
pereidnng? i (GS) acre to wus | yery 
doubttul 

1 Pom i 18,02 of, TA TF 15 my TL 
It. An inernjithan foul wt the Bpilaurian 
Aselepleuny (LG iv. 1068 = 3.6" Bas] 
proves: Hat the docioation of thie Ch yrinpriennasny 
and thy foamilatiog (=rie) of thn Pan 
hefienicn belang 1 tho same yoor, E- 
Kornomann, Aaieer Hadriun, Sf, refine this 
+o ae, [2a ef J. Diier, Releen ube Acriecre 
Hiden, 4. i. 202), but this involves 
the nleeration of an" in the bmeriplion 
ints 6 We Weber Ulialersuchiongen sur 
aasigns ihe two mveite to [8te2,. ane luda 





reuweniog i arerpted by FF, Hiller von 
Cnertringen (8. fil. 845) nnd by T', Crreindor 
(Caronofogie tae Archontes, LAU L. al). 
W. Gurtie, Ober Domenie, £78 1, 323 fh, 
aris conclusively againep the identifi 
tion by G. Hieahfeld of the Olymyeeune 

© This seque to fallow from the words 
of Piovemiime, foc. eit, Unueh Aiteg nel 
filinuee in their pormmmentary Hiik that 
Hera may fiance had» soparaiy fbemplin 
Bee C, Waohermuth, Foutt Athen, i O10, 
W. Gurtltt, ogy eft, 270. That the Eerpresa 
Sabine waa ilontifird with Hure te @ prot: 
able ronfectare (W. Weber, ap, elf, 272. 
anes DL). 
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Tie Te enxor Tor Exvroy, 7a areX Kiron avéparmérnr, oxodomqoactas toils 
“EAqem ewirpeve, ie not quite clear, but probably means that from the 
cotect the temple wae tezanded as shared between Zeus and his earthly vioe- 


gerent.*! 


In, any case, the ancourngement of the cult of Panhelienian Zeus 


lod to the assumilation of the Emperor to the god, and he added to the title 


‘CWAcueries, which he liad borne sporadically siney sun: 1280, 


that of 


HaveAdjmess At the same time the Emperor enhanced the dignity and 
brilliance of Atlens Ly making it the eapital of a new union of (reek state, 
terme! the are Aswey, which, thongh ilevoid uf polition! significance, served 
bo unite the Greeks, both. Europrin and Asiatic, and fo revive the memories 
if the grest civilising mission. of Hellenism in the past. At ite head stood a 
oonnell (ovdsprey), comporel of Tepresentatives of the states: conrprsed in 
the union, and presided over by the od whose-title we have already dis- 
enesed, This was termed [ro curéé prop 0 Here An pian (2.G2i1.* 1088 = fii 14), 
[ro wepyrat jor Tare Myr cuvéspior] (i2 LOW) = ni. 15), [rh cr eviTAT OR 


‘tw |edpaon [raw TlavehAnjvew| GL? 1092 1. 23% or, more shartly, 
Quon (AGL tv. 1000, xiv 2 = C.G, 497, 0.0.1, 508; pwesihly also £.0.. 
iii. 17)28 vo xoivow To Naiehyquiow (G7. G4 1 11), of 
cepporarot Ma kqves UG. til O81), or simply al Tard Ayres 24 


i= Oe = 


member (7ziveéeos, CLG S841: 


vo Lasek- 


Each 


Hl. cuvetpela, O.GE 54 |. 7) of the council: 


waa entitled WarAAge, and the post war regarded as a high distimetion (2.67. 


dt 168 = 8.122 1100 and nate fi7), 


The followmg list shows the names and 


states of the MarésAqvey known to us from juscriptiona and literature» those 
who occupied the presidential chair are -asterisked., 


ee" 


2d. F, Bertaberg, fr. Garoh. IL 323 0; 
F.. Gregorovme, Kower Madman, 477; 
H. Bahiller, thusch. d. vim, Koimrsett, | 025, 
Dittenherger, however, hath (O.Gu, O04 
ite 6) “imprrtite quidton principe [Hadri- 
ou] Tovis fizes delubrom of aucerdot isa, 
pert olitum vero ad Divo Hadriacum 
alteram Invem Pauhwllonium trmelata.* 

09.0. [iL LOBE = lit, E91, fii, [490}, 482, 


iv. 1400, y. 2 427, va 70, [71], 72: Balt. 
duarr, BO) [OAluejer eal. HaridAdeee mt. 


Terarde; O.0.f. G04, GOT: Howl, ALN.* 
sel, About the mune ime owe; fid oA 


Epheru «a list af perona who eclebrated, 


mysteres im honsur of Dionyuus, cous 
Packellmiot ond Hephaestus (8,44, Jmecr. 
O00) Of Bot shiv, 628, 

4 08 W.o. Ranney, Cities ond Bishoprica 
of Pieygla, p. da. Hadrian's attitude 
reminds us of the wyrds peuned br the 
younger Piny, Ep. vin. 24. 2-4, 

The site pihtwee le restored in I-47. iL? 
OSH = iit 12 ol fn. 


“ Only ln the Theawloniian: imetiption 
wm df owlied to Arruee TlartAAtoor, This 
caaek atu of Mawligeor in FG... is 
1003 ee ti 2T aml di* 1107 = il, 2h by 
HOC OWIne to the mutilation of thesn 
fente ‘Th jHirmem = oxol de fiaeeAAnrtoe 
peer [it TT4T) if tin tmentvod enigene, | 
ENG anoepe Opttenberger'’s interpretation 
of Tarsistewe in SC." git — fie iv, 
LOSE a * coorilion eplondicissioum onyndign 
Greenman mitetom ab Hadrinno Athenia 
inekibutin.” To me anil |b peters to. thin 
temple of 200 Panhellenic. 


ee. ALY 100) li, 16 = 0.00. a:- 


LP 1092 1 6, iii 85, ‘Es, ‘Awe. [Sié, Psd, 
No, 20, Tpoerid, EET, Sa: OGLE. 04 
iL 4,3, o08, oo7 th. 1,3, The curious prose 


rhe wokerias tee DorrersAKteee (0.01. S07: 


0) i unporaiizied and seeina ta gufer 


fo the eomatituent etate: mihor than to 


their delegate numb in trusts ef, CORTES. 
Arner hese (OF. HM |, Oh, 
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Namen, | State. Peerirttl.. Relerenine 
‘Titus: Flaviui Cvllun 1. : Some | OUR. BOM, 
+t4quidiue damm, : AST | OE OR 
"Tiberias Cluniine Terotios Athorne ane Hi-te) fg. ik* TORR; Phileatr, Fi 
Attious, a ‘Soph. i. LG, 

Mt, Aurelio Meum ** a, ap, 209-10 | Fae a LOTT. 
PAL |.) eat wit) || at 25/207) Ke vik. ot 

(rr. Cornelian Puleher. Cooetai ti Hadtinn = L0.rv. 1000, 
T. Stating Thmocrates Arr na fu ree Ba, 

_ Morronilanritaa. 

Dionyrice Pathes | ?| Methanns | - f.G. iv) S58. 

Basse Ailnias. Epiimainis — fiw, 3474. 

Corinthoe Ninephiort f Sparta Sei cent | Pew Tae. 

Bpomlon Apantontia F " - IG wo 1. ats 

= Cie Pet. ai _- reg, ¥. i. (i, 

Punters bom 7 = LG we Ve Wl, 

Courting Proculus, » Megara — Go vi WM 

Curent. | Pagact = hG. wk 108. 

foraclitie Herachiti f. 7 — fe. vil 192, 

‘arnmonnms Aphrocdsail f. Auruophin -~ BCLH. wxii, 246, 

M. Ulpiue Domisippos.” Phiets Be ptinnia a Nie I, 2163 Ppzering, | 1 


or 
aco. L200 | Presend maecriptian, 


Philostr, ir. Soph iT: 10. 
i? LOWS. | 


= Aili  Uerminind ‘‘Theasalonich 


poo) a 
* Avredivn ( 1) Feafua. Poriuntine ANLOnIIes 


al Uipros Apoerien Eury- | Azan ap. ERG) | OL0U, a4, BOG, BT, 
obi, 

P, Claodine Dienyaine - Hadras | CCE. 3840 
Primus! Ape — fd, Rom, ie, BOL. 
ML. Julive Prvxie Apollonia | aco. 173-75 | 7G. ii. Sad, 

| (Cynenalca| 


To this list T om inclined to add the name of *¥lavins Amphictes from an 
Eleuainian dedication, probably of the reign of Hadnan or Pius; which rons 
Oj éri Prdeviay “Apdicdtovy dpyorras [lave Anes ex TH Tou Anjentpeiov 
xayrod amapyis (Wd, "Apy. 1294, 184, No. 29). Graindor, indeed, regards 
Amphicles as eponymons Athenian archon (Chroiologia det Avohontes, 131 f.), 
but there is no othor evidence for an archon of that name, and the word may 
here be used m place of the fuller tile apyow vot [aresAqveav oF Tay Haved- 
Ajvee2? Lf this isso, it seems to me not unlikely that the Amphicles in question 


* 7 eaeume thai Alcamonés, 6 arrépyer 
of tho Panteltonia, wea a Mardvdnr- 

 ) hove sem that Al... ., being 
Syeniien of tha Great Panhellania, was 
also Geyer ron Mares Agri, 

@ According by Nperrad, 1000, 129, 140, 
M, Julicas Damesippus He would appear 
to have been p citizan of the three Phesian 
towne «f Autioyra, Amphiniia and Tith: 
renicnm 1 eee {Gin 1. By 

© The ander of the words seems to nie 
is point (6 His conclusion. A Panhellenic 


body would hunily designate Well by the 
name of w low! archon, and [the archon’s 
name wae required for purposes of dating. 
thy play di... . deavrrer woul 7 
think have sland ai the beginning or at 
the oud of the inseription, T cannet reat 
foempition iiat another arehon's narue 
may durk hensatl tie «mlgmnatio dpiera[| 
of the similar Mlowsuiay teat, 1.6, Ti. B. 
Ch ‘te. “Apy. THM, TH. Ni, 20; Weber, 
ope oll, 2TS waeil tote 1008. 
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is Amphiclee-of Chales,saul by Philesteatue (Wit Soph, ii 8, 10) to have beeg 
one of Herodes Attieus’ best popals fel, SUG? 240, PL Graindar, op, ef, 132 
note T).. Whit is morn likely than that Herodea Attious, himalf dae of the 
eithlieat poetidenta of the Panlellenion, should have been followed in the 
olfies ot only by his friend and pnpil Rute of Perinthus bat aleo ly Amphicles 
of Chalets t 

We cannot determine the aimber of states composing the Panhellenin 
Hon. ft may, PF think, te assumed that most or all of the states which 
figure in the shove liet were tembers, and there is evidence that the aame is 
alec trie of Thywtira (2.60 7." 1085 = iit 12, 13), Uibyra ixie. B29 = OT 
407), Magnesia ad Mareandrum (i 1061 — ii. ld a. SANT) tate paiseai Ty 
Sardis (u.= 1089), Part of the decree survives by which the Panhollenes granted 
to Moguesia ite certificate of mnemberslirp, and a yotive offering but up ly the 
state of Cibyra [wara ta Bilyaa z[u]) Marve Xyrtov deyoal delon ei¢ roag 
TlavedAnwas] (CAT, 407, restored by Dittenhurger) relates to a. similar 
notasiun. Th boil) cases the juro Hellenic desoent af the atate is erp hated , 
and dotbtless the same qualification was demanded of al! applicants seekiige 
itinissiat.™ 

Several texte attest the close relations existing between the Panhellenes 
and the Elewdinian sanctuary, but of their exact nature we-are not informed 
Not are we told whether the council consisted of one representative of pach 
state or whither, as is antecedimtly probable, the larger and mors influential 
states sent several ciwedom. In support of the latter view wa may note 
the fact that at Pagas two Panhellenes united ina dedication (2.0. vil: 193), 
while » list of éa[rrturai tie dvade)rems at Bparta contains the nanies of ab 
least two, and apparently of four, Panhellanes (y, J. 164), Nor, again, de wo 
know how Jony the Panhelenes held office, Dittenberger was convinced that 
the presidenoy of the Panhellenion was an annual office (OG, W4 tote a) 
but P. Caindor strikes a note of caution in his assertion that *)| est seulement 
probable ef non certain que les fondtions de ayniire des Panhellénes étaient 
anmielies” (op, cif, 158 note 3), Porhage each state in the union settled the 
question a& it liked, and thongh, at least im democratically onmantsed states 
anaual election woald probably be om favour, it is aimost certain tliat Lo an 
office which must involve considerable expense there was an wilimited right 
of re-election. No argument’ can be drawn from) the phrase’ de 75 qi 
MaveMNnvtaés, which dimotes a year and note period of Tour years ((sramidor, 
op. car.-2ENh), | 

One of the ¢hiel functions Of the Panhellenra was to eondunt the festival 
of the Panhellenia, instituted by Hadrian in connexion with the foundation 





MA warn Peoteryenk, (ine ab rin, 
AKurfect, li 201, Weber, op. ei, 2721, 

i, u* TOS, i 83, Bo. Apy. LAB, 
184, Nv, 20, Meertoed, IAT, 6h CH. 
AL Momumeson, Feats der Siadd dihen. 16h 
rote 3, W, Water, op, ca. 273 f, 

* One diMivulty eeme ty have poet 


mingtord. Cyihe and neon, Huoneh pi: 
paratiy preannia in ancoresve yore, 
hoth beur the fidle Apasodleye ree otis 
Raretnnrine (Ch, IM BOTY) wlicli 
ahonlil euly te held hy overt fourth pees: 


domt if the offteo is mnminl woud the Geeal 


Pashelbtita are a paartantone fuatrval, 


in 
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of the Panhwllenion®! According to BR. Neubauce (Comment, Eyigr. 52) and 
A. Momaumn (Feste der Shudt-Athen, 168 ff), it wes miolelled on. the Eleutheria, 
which-since 479 nc. had been celebrnted svery four years wt Plataea m com- 
mermoration of the Greek victory over Mardonins; A. Motimeat, however, 
poms out (p. 168 note 6) that Neubanor wus certainly at fanlt in holding 
that the Kleuthoria were renamed by Hadrian and transplanted to Athens. 
The Ulavevdswie—which Tear the epithet peyaka im the inseription of 
"Thesaalomiea, in 1.47, ili, 1100, OW, M4, GT, and. probably in 7.6. 1% 1085 = 
it, 17—are frequently inentioned, especially in the recorda of victories won 
by athletes and others (/.6) iil, 32, 128,120, 184, xiv. 740), usually with un 
explicit referonoe ta Athens (7.07, iil, 127, 128, vil. 4), xiv, L102, Jnsolr, ©. 
Olymp. 237, BAM. Preece. 611, 615, 0615, LG. Row ia. S70)" ‘The tith: was 
reminiscent of the ancient contest reputed to have been founded by Hellen 
in 1620 wow (ho. &. 44 wi), Of the character of the festival literature 
gives no details-and inscriptions but fow; we may, however, conjectnt that 
it followed closely the customary, more or lesa stereonyped lines,4* We bear 
il boys contests (BW) Tnaer, 015,015), and of compentions of runners: (uO11, 
619, JG: Row, iii, 370), wrestlers (LG. xiv_ 739), boxers (i. 128, Bu. Inecr. 
Hilo), weyepaTing Tal (1.G, xiv, 1102) and Weralds (ni. 129, Insel v, Olymyp. 


257), There are reasons for supposing thut the Prihellenia were first ovle- 


brated in 40. 131/92 and thereafter took place annually, early in the month 
Motageitaion : the use of the epithet peyda (+. sepra) suggests that, like the 
Ponotliensea and certain other festivals, they were celebrated with special 





pomp and-splendour every fourth year** If this i# so, the festival aver which 


ee 








2g Clams, bee 10 jee de etre 
eervethenta: Hier od abr. 2148 Modine 
apm glide, CL W. Water, op. wi, 
uote THO, EL Cobeo ap Dar. -Sagl or. 

1 7 cannot accept T. Mommsons ident 
fieation | Promnnee af dhe Row. 2enpire, 
206) of the bowl) ooridpae ree “EAS ror 
wae ei iAaryae worderee (7 wi Sa = 
AI.G2 203) with the Hadrianie Pan- 
julionton, I further agree ‘with Pitten- 
berger (0.0.0, a07 cole 3) in denim to 
identify eh ewe ree “EAAdiog (0,0. xiv, 


S20) with iho Panhellenion, os ia don by 


T. Momsen (foc. of} and RO Cagnat 
(10, Hoa L 415), 

The roferenine oy 2.6. ni, 681,682 arm 
loubiful 9.47, 0.2 1077 — ii. 10 refer to 


b lemirevas Gylier 6 Mjurcandeud, rv. Td to: 


6 &pée rile Nel rw Aeriey]- The Ingen Marvs- 
Adee Eppes On some Attic opine Of Mie 
third wentury [Homil, fF 0'" 30), 


_ © For the progrummos of the teading: 


Grote festivals ere T. Khe, Zor Geerhicle 


ales gy gene, 20 ff. 
A Mommaen, fon ome, ©. ‘Graincdor, 
mn oof 31 1 Proofer line 


Lindy sonfirined thin View ty fe private 
letter, from whoh | qoate them works « 
‘Crome le PanwthAnies, fee Panbiel birelis 
a) Gtithrano) ooertamonment chergee are 
Trini coma, aves joe fle eolennité, tou lew 
cing afte; beet, du mnitin, ef qm mm 


pornih réealier, de toute dvilonee, de 


Vemplal ite Vexpremion aeqd Ag MireAamra.’ 
Further ecidenee for the anowil recurrence 
of the tyew may, Fo think, bo found mw 
BM, dees, 015, whith records three 
wirtorlees wom «Al ini foetiva) in bow 
races, Por the reorgunisaiion of the Fau- 
Athinaces antler Hailrinn ee Orralinidor, 
2.0 aecxviil) 3, Uhronefigic, “250-7, 
Peotactworo fsatrvala wer commen. unbie 
the Kropiee) see, cg, Jo. Aone Gi. a1, 
G7, 122% 1423 fo opeypdAd) worteer taco 


ren | Arterivaior) cyene 2 at Prom, i.. 





S10, FAL a oaeplie e Kaedpgs, spares wl 
Apollonia and Aspemlia, 1. 487 ra -#, 
eeyoAe Ate Cree tb Uboreneteel, 


(6 ie, B79,. 8, ONG, F987 bh, ete, AL 


Withelm, De-penteteriacher’ Feats der Athener 
jAnanger ot, Abed, in Wien, Tate, ix.) 
imitates bey rie 





1st) WARCUS N, TOD 


Macedo presided, the righteenth of the pentaeteric series (1. 6), would be that 
of A, 100/200, “The word MHaee\Aqivas is new, bat is farmed on the annoy 
Hf ONvmmuis, Mutids, ete. Ch NG. vo LATO dyanoirns Tie deutipeas 
‘OMupridéos, 859 sevejecas raison rakyn Obpavdeda rpiryy, xiv, | 
eaxqony ‘Ohm (Alexandrim) rareparion ‘Ohwprtds ext, JA, Mit. 
Vill, S29 revel ye larva watéow cdlqe “Ourada wa’, vbe. 

I cannot. dotermine the meaning of devrorva tn | fof the Theasalnnian 
inscxipuiog, Th is hard to resist the condlusion that the copyist has heen at 
fanit here, yet no! convincing correetion suggests jtsell. Is it posible that 
Macedo may have bem «a kind of poet laureate to the Impernal honsef 
iL [ Hesiod] jr. 25 dy Ayko ToTe wearer eye eat Oenony anioot Ae AtrOpep dp 
seupore Dawory puiarrey codyy Poi sap, 


IL Two Usereisyep Errraris rom (auatiesa. 


To the kindness of Mr, A. J. BL Wace TD owe copies of the two following 
inscriptions | 

1, At Galatta, by a spring. Grave atele of snathle= 25 mm. * 4] m:. 
letters “02 mm. Above the inscription is a decotuted gable and below jt are 
two broken rosettes. Date, probably second century n.c. 


AEMONITITIONIKOY 
[HoPeuaw "Ieroricav, 


The name [oAkeuaw occurs in an inscription of Amphipols dating from the 
Macedonian parka (SG 832, Dem, 848) and in an epitaph (Dem, 150) 
find between Yanitea and Vodena (Fdessa} It also apprars in) Leake'a 
copy of the pre-Roman inseription of Arvatli (Lete) poblished Og. 1007 fe 
(Dem. 677), bot the reading ts doubtful (eee BSA. xxii. 4, No, 19). 
‘rroviees ia found)in GP. Oikonomos, "Eavypadal tie MaxeSoviag, 26 
No, 43. | 

2 At (alatista, in a howse. Grave momumen) (cippus) = 25 mn. & +83 m.. 
letters 4 m, with traces of red paint in them, | , 


KALAY ~ =- «ai Ap- 
HALGEATT lo) Atee “EA. 
ICAPHAIM ~ ie Aap Mise 

ANZIIKHTMT ‘Averenrer-t 
MAYKYTAT Dat Avert 
MTEKMEKTM @ Texte te Te- 
Me Oni m™ Y eOch On Korai 

NMNCIACX AP W pveiay yelp 
lel, 
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The illiterate character of this inscription, which probably falls m the 
third century of our era, is shown by the persistent disregard of the-syliabie 
division of the lines, I know no other example of the use of M, in place of W, 
to denote w. The omission of the v in "ApyAt@ (|. 3) may be a mere error, of 
it may reflect the popular prooniciation at the period: the representation of 
ay by a 1s specially frequent im the word daror, ete.; see BSA. xxin_ 71, K- 
Meisterhane, Grammatik d. ath Inechr? 154, note 1318; EF. Schweizer, (Frammatik 
d. Pergamen. Inschr. 91; E. Mayser, Grammatik d. grech. Papyri, 114 f. 
Mr. G. F. Hill has kindly drawn jy attention to the oceurrence of the form 
APHAI on coins of Trajana Avirusta (BMC. Thrace, 176, No. 13), and of 
Marcianopolis (F. Imhoof-Blumer, Die antiken Miincen Nord-Griechenlands, 
i, 1. 2134, Now, 614-21) dating from Caracalla’s reign, The names "Eris (Dent. 
44, 627) and "Apeienros (Dem, 1, 727, 786, 8.0.8, xxxv. 238) occur elsewhere 
in Macedonia, For the phrase ¢e tar xoway xomwe see ALS.A. xxiii. 85> the 
epitaph must have begun with a reference to the father of the dead 


Mr, Wace also copied a cippus at Galatista, close to that published in 
B.S. A. xxiii, 84, No, 12: 47 m, x 1-3 m,, letters 2 m. This proves to he 
Dem, 785, published by Duchesne (Archives des Missions Srient, IIT, iL, No, 
(25) but apparently much damaged in recent years. Mr. Wace’s version of 
1. 2. (OMITWTEKNUWNI in place of Duchesne’s AOMIT/WCEBBIWN) is 
worth noting. 


TH. HPA) HPOPYe NR! 


In a recent number of the Reewe de Philologie (xin. (0 1%) M_ Poul Foucart 
published the above text from a squeeze. which he found among a collection 
left to him by Chorles Blondel, sometime member of the French School at 
Athena It bore neo indication of provenance, Lut the lettering suggested 
that the inseription belonged to the second half of the fourtl century .c 
This early date and the position of the word §pwi preceding the proper name 
with which it is @ssociated seem to M. Foueart to prove that we have to do 
not with an epitaph but with a dedication to a ‘true hero’ Heropythus, and 
he proceeds to develop the theory that this was the same Heropythns who is 
spoken of by Arnan (nab i, 17. 11) 408 passage which describes how, on the 
advent of Alexander the Great in 334, the Ephesian democrats -rovs thy exova 
vy Dediwtrou Taw de te Lept. [ris "Apregeboy) wataSahkorras wai Tow Tador 
dx TiiF dyopas dveptEarras ror "Ilporvbov tot ehevPepmoarros ry wokw 
Gppymar d@roxtenal. Arrian does not, if ia trie, refer to Heropythus as 
having teceived the tithe and worship of a hero, but what ia mere likely than 
that the liherator af the city should be honoured not only with « tomlin the 
market-pluce but also with heroic worship? ‘The case of Bmsidas affords a 
atriking rwralfel Hence M. Foucart naturally conchides that * finseription 


™ Thoe.¥. 1) aera 8 vara rar Boacibar . ; The Gramias G2 dinirry heritage... . vapi- 
tyaaig Mogae te <p wile, apl carrie Aywptt gartiy orig pie Bpocldar cerips te oper 
efeyt eal Th Aacehe of “Apperadore be sperperdirias er. 
foal ce detégeope: wal equds Sela . . wel, 


J.1.a.—VOL. ALIL ha 


ited MARCUS N. TOD 


que nous yenons d'étwlier provient du premier ou du second héroon 
d'Héropythos ” (p. fl). | 

I hesitate 16 call in question so attmetive a theory, set forth with euch 
skill and eogenoy and sapparted by the weight of M. Foucart’s authority ; 
but T think it right to draw attention to certain facte which to my mind tell 
powerfully against it, The inscription was not, as M. Foucart thouglit, 
previously mopublished. It was edited tw Dhicheane in fits * Mistion au Mont 
Athos," and, twenty years later, by M. G. Demitsas (FH MaxeSovia, i, 436. 
No. TH6). Duchesne placed it among the inscriptiona of Potidges-Casenndren 
and noted) that it was found ‘au métokhi du couvent de Dokhisrion,” and 
though itmay possibly lave been brought by sea from Ephesus to Chulcidies,t 
auch a supposition ia unlikely in ital! and unsupported by any evidence, 
Further, Duchesne expressly describes it as a “otéle fundraire carréo,’ and adds 
that “le bas-relief représunte un banqnet funthre.’ In view of this explicin 
statement of the only achalar who has described the Monat, we mist, | 
think, regretfully abandon M. Foucart's view, since he certainty knew nothing 
of its find-spod wad of the accompanying relief. Blondel, who dined @ on 
Lith September, 1873, must have seen the stone before Duchesne whow 
mission extented from February to June, 1874: that Blondel paid at least; 
one viait to Chileidice 1a certain: es 

So far we have reached only a negative result, nor can I] maintain with 
confidence any positive canelusen. Dt is possibly that, even if the connexion 
with Ephesus disappears, we have here a dedication to ‘wn héros véritable *- 
the inveription, that is, may be similar to the votive celief inscribed Kopi 
Hpwi  Hpasdfer] found at Drama mtd published by 5. Meri jidis,” But Duchesne's 
dezeription of the monument and the absonce of any other mention of a hero 
Heropythiot in Macedonia or Thrace are serious difficulties in the way of suck 
a theory. Two alternatives then remam. for consideration. 
__ (4) Hero may be a feminine proper name and the stone may commemorate 
jointly Hero ari Heropythus. “El peo is familiar as a personal name and occurs 
in an epitaph from Athes which apparently precedes the Roman pwriod and 
in another from Amplipolie whieh belongs to the age of the Antonines,"# 

(2) It seems to me, however, more prebelile that we have hore an early 
exninpleof the application te the dead of the term fps, ‘appellation devenus 
hanale & Pépoque grécoomaine* (Foucurt, lee. rit.) So far ae { can judge, 


MW Arhiere di Shierlere Scirnd, TTT. ij, 
270) No. 115 (Pari, 1870). , 

“Age un iuecription from Cape 
Teeunrum wae found io Uw  idafal af 
Syme (G. ¥. LS. 

“ac. Halot, Livtoire of POrurce oy 
PErole Frongaim Wstthenes, 457. 

 Radot, on co, 325, ‘en clacsnint [ee 
papinrs de Blondel, Foveart avait temarqné 
tle acolied qui pe al Wtriliee dle bo 
hibliothiyue converntuillo dy monaatére do 
Watipeali.” 

1" Eeewa wal woAdtas retoypaeal (Atoms, 


1853). Geealeo Dien. held, Of che Thuecian 
dediemtions ewe fuel (Dusint, foerr- of 
Mom, Figo de la Thrace, Now 24, 92, 4). 

“The eater mecription ia prubsliotioal, 
alter Lonke, CLG. 2007 f, Le Has lado, 
Dem 770, the Inter B.C. xviii 495. 
Dem. GL The dbjostion that we should 
fave "Hiv on the stove le strange, but not 
to my mind fatal Merrs i found. um & 
datie ht Thessalomins (C,G, 1980, Dem 
#30),ond the “Hpdi Aurdrfpou of any epitaph 
a Am (UG. Hoi) may perliage afford « 
pore [Dard 
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the inacription Tipoft\e. Aadpaton Apo from Salonies. which also accompanies 
a relief representing a funeral banquet, is likewise conrporatively early,” 
and 1am itelined to assign to the pre-Romun period several other Macedonian 
inscriptions. which use the term jjpm<** As regards the order of the words, 
our example may go back to ao time when no stercotyped tradition existed, 
ani even later, when usage-had created mich w tradition, we find ecensional 
deviationa from it; as in Duchesne 68 (JAS. vill. 365, No, 8, Dem, 455) 
"Homi arpogin to yruKurdre -recvey ard" Although at first, sight there 
muy secu to be an impassable gulf fixed between the samivdivme heroes of 
the Greek mythology and the humble folk, sometimes slaves or even children, 
who in Jater tintes recerved leroie honours, vet it) must be remembered that, 
ence an unquestionably human being was leroised for ontstandmg services, — 
the founding of & colany, maybe, or the liberation of a state-—there was no 
means of defining precisely the nature or value of the services justifying the 
bestowal of this henour. Convequentiy the “létrow véritable' shades off 
imperceptibly inte the rank and file af the jpwes. Whut.service Heropythos 
had rendered to hie community we have no mead of determining. At: inter- 
eating review of the roultiplication of heroes in the historical period in given 
by Bitreni in Pauly-Wissowa, wit 1134 it...and. by Deneken in Roacher, i, 
2516 @., but the best general review of the whole subject will be found ft 
P. Foucart. Le Culte des Héras ches les Greece (Pore, 1915). and b. R. Farnell, 
Greek Hero Cults (Oxtord, 1921), | 

A few words may bé added on 4 point Lo which M_ Foueart. dons not 
allude in his-article. ‘The liberator af Ephesus is named “Mogrudes by Arnan, 
loc. eit,, and thie name, though rare, is isoally retained, being known,™ ¢y., 
aa that of a Colophonian writer (Athen, vi-297 ®), of ane or two Chinnd (6.0.0 
bG56-7) and of « Magnesian (5.7.2.5 685), and appearing also in the decrees 
inserted in Demosthenes xvut. 164, 165. Roth, however, would enbstitute 
"Hpoberan for *Hyporitor on the strength of a passage Of Polymenns (Strat. 
vil, 23, 2), in which Miwaolus is spoken of as dg Uhievyeka srapeov ws Geode 
"Hpéduror "Edderor, It. is almost certain that Iolyaenus and Arnon refer 
to the same man, but it would geem that, if any change is to be made, 1t should 
be in the text of Polysenus, where Heddurer is Roth's copjectural restoration 
of the Taederdr of the archetypal manuscript FP, 

Magers N. Tots. 





i! Duchmur, ep. ol. 240, No TT (Dem, “ For tly Jusceal banqieh on grave- 


692): Dudlicane calle it * aseex oneinn. rtelan woo TY Gantoor, #243. %. 107 tL ond 
#4) Brom 25, (45,150, and perhaps oleae Denson, op. off | 2571 I. 
R70. “Tho names Savdreityp amd) Mevedwider 


“Ch alo Delaroulonche, Reewe oe theo oecor: name with Ted we them first 
Sontlice Soyentr, v- (Paris, |858) 794, wlemet we yery common (E Nechitel 
Sa. 43 (em 77 — fiitetoriaoie Pereoncnnamen dea Grvechiachen), 


NOTES ON THE dproreia OF THEBES 
L Tae Srarran Forces ar Leverga 


Accorpose to the calculations of Busolt, whose elaborate esxeny on the 
Spartan army may be regarded as the standard work on this subject, the 
forces’ which King Cleombrotua took into action at Leuctra consisted of four 
out of the six pdpai, each containing 35 out of the 40 service classes, and 300 
inarers, or Cuerdas." 

That 3 classe were mobilised for the campaign of Lenuctra i directly 
attested by Xenophon * and-cannot be called into question, That four out of 
the six popes took part in the battle is an inference from another passage in 
Xenophon, which states that three yes preeiomdy Cleatbrotus was despatched 
to Central Greece with four popar® 

This inference m only valid if we ny assume thot the Spartan forces in 
Phocis- were: maintained at undiminished strength from $74 to 371 no. Bat 
auch an: assumption js hardly justified. A prori it is unlikely that a force 
representing some Gl) per cent: of the entire military establishment of Sparta 
should have been marooned in Central Greece: for three years on end. The 
Spartan gorernuhint was of netessity most etonomical in the nee of ite cthizen 
troops? As a generol mile it reserved them for the critical Operations of is 
field (Campaign and recalled them home ot the close of each fighting season. 
For the routine duties of garrison aervice it-relicd almost entirely on mercenaries. 
Bat-the emergency whiel) had necessitated the sending of a large field force 
te Phocis in 874 uc had passed awny long before the campnign of Leuctra, 
In 374, no doubt, i] strong Theban foree was concentrated for the invasion of 
Fhoas. In 373 and 372, however, the Thebans were preocoupind with: the 
coercion of Thespiae and the occupation of Plataea; * and in view of the ill. 
concealed hostility of Athens * and the presence of an ‘Attic force on the Roeotian 
border at Oropas,” we may fairly assume that a considerable portion of the 
Theban field forces had during theas vears to be called away from the Phocian 
frontier. In the spring of 371 ac. Thebans and Spartana alike were more 


i former, 1005, pp, 387-440. Profemecr Pherae, boonies they could not beat up an 
Toynboe (88. 113. p 271) reaches urmy of any sort for thin purpose (ellen, vi. 











eieruilae cocurasrt cierto. L. 17). 
1 fFellenion, vi. Te ie * Mellen. vi 2 1. For the date sen Croke, 
4 tid, vi 1, History of Greece (1903 wel.), wal. viii, p. LM 


Raefeeenien ed the Spartans hail to refuee ayy. 
an urgent rqunt from Folydamea of * Vite the JYo¢gieus af feecrtes. 
Phiaresine for oaeiance aguimet Jeaon of * Phi, 20, 
at | 
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taken up with diplomatic. negotiations than with nulitary operations.” 
Under these cireumstances we may well doubt whether the Phocians continued 
to be in such danger as te require the contintied preaemce of four strong popas. 

A farther doulit is suggested by the smallness in numibers of the Spartan 
contingent actually engaged at Ledetira, This foree, wecording to Xenophon,” 
was only 7(X) strong. Accepting thee figures, Rusolt has reckoned out that by 
$7) -a.c. Sparta’s total military establishiwnt had sunk to some 1000 men.™ 
This conclusion does little credit to the premixs from whieh it proceeds Tu 
418 2c, a8 Busolt has shown, Sparta’s military population numbered about. 
2900.1 This leaves ue with a depopulation of more thin 60 per cent, to 
explain away, But neither the wastage of previous ware. nor the socal anid 
economic changes which befell Sparta im the early years of the fourth century ™ 
will account for such a‘eatastrophic reduction in numbers: We are therefore 
driven to infer that the 700 Spartans at Leuctra constituted o smaller portion 
of the Spartan citizen levy than Busolt sasumes. 

Another difficulty in the way of Husolt’s estimate ia this, About 380 nc, 
the Spartans introduced a ‘formula togatorum’ for their allies, by which 
each dependent community was bound to contribute a fixed quote of ealdiers 
to each joint-expedition.“* In 374 8.c. Xenophon expressly mentions that the 
ilies of Sparta contributed their allotted share to Cleombrotus’ force, and there 
is nu reason for supposing that in 371 u.c: the Peloponnesian contingent in this 
force had boen reduced below the normal. Now. the normal ratio of other 
Peloponnesians to Spartans and Perioeci waa 6-1. But if the Laconian 
contingent at Leuctra was over 2000 stroug, wa on Busolt's showing it must 
have been! it follows thet the other Peloponnesian contingents exceeded 
12.0, and that the entire Peloponnesian corps numbered some 15,000 com- 
batants. Lf to these be added the Phocian and Heracloote divisions which: 
accompanied Cleombrotus,4 the grand total of his force cannot have fallen 
far short of 16,000-17,000 men, But this tutal considerably exceed the 
estimate of 11.000 men given by Plutarch," and it is quite out of keepmg with 





* This consideration seeme dotisive agninal 
Beloch’s Uwory that Chombrotue forey 
wee fit aent te Phocl ontil 37) ne. 
(Griethinthe Geschichte, Vet od), vol. 
Pp =ol.u. 3), 

* Flellen. vi, 4, 15, 

(Op cit. p. £25, Bimolt further con- 
olides that at Lenotes the proportion of 
Spartan citieene to Perioedi in the pégee 
hai sunk to b:h. Profesor Toynbee 
lice, cit) eetablehes: o tate of Lr Lo. 
Neither of theay ootimates by incoonovivable, 
for in Spectan fleld taotics the rear-rankc 
fan were troited murvly jo follow No. | 
in each fila (Kenophon, Reap, Luc ch. 11), 
and ome Spartan aa wpererrargr to gach 
Ale would af @ pouch bey etifilehnd. Gut we 
ahould feel happier if we emuld asain a lees 
complete dilution of the use with evpinnes. 


Mp. ait, p. ALT. 

12 The pirpe of Epiteghan, whirls perro tiesl 
Lhe conenntration of thy Spartan land in a 
few hands, probably belongs to thw mitthdle 
mther then to Uue beginning of the fourth 
eontury (Toyntwe, p- 273). li any case, 
ite effeoty by JT) w.c. could not uve been 
Herr adtating.. 

‘Thy sever depopulation upon which 
Anatotlo commonta (Politics, i, 5) wee tr 
renult of Hue divdsters which befell Bparta 
ufter Loucttra. 

T Diodorna, xv, 31. 

Op, wif. qe 422, Professor Toynlwe 
raiewa the Laconian contingent to 4,450 
boplites 

tt Mellen. vi 4. 

 Pelopidas, oh. 2). 
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the conclusions of the most reeent historians, who argue with considerable force 
that the disparity of numbers between Cleombrotus’ and Epaminondas’ armies 
tannot have been great, and are therefore inclined to regard Plutarch’s 
allowante as rather generous," 

We must therefore relinquish the view that the Spartazs had four jiopas 
enyaged at Leuctra: their contingent must have been conaidéralily smaller, 
Any more exact estimate can only be gnese-work. [ut if we accept: Platarch’s 
figures for Cleombrotus’ force aa being approximately correct, We nny saontine 
that his Peloponnesian contingent represented 74 ely robs jpuiplous civtaypa,"* 
and that the Laconian quota consisted. of 1400-1500 men. If we deduct from 
these-the 300) (uords, there remains a force sufficient to make wp two strong 
aopas* This estimate fits in well with Xenophon's figure of 700 for the 
Spartan citizen troops. As the 00 Guards formed a special corps, we have 
(00 Spartan soldiers of the line left over, i¢. 200 mon to each jopa On this 
reckoning the proportion of Spartans to Perioeet in each pépa was roughly 
2:3, which wae also the relative strength of their respective contingunts at 
First Mantineia,*" and the ratiy Gf their caaualtina yt Leuctra itsell** We may 
therefore conclude tentutively that the Laconian contingent in this battle was 
two popad strong. 


fl: Were was Arncomamos? 


Tn telling the atory of Leuctra modern historians since (rote have invariably 
given preference to the account of Xenophon over that of Diodorus. But 
Professor Bury, instead af rejecting Diodorm’ version ja fotp, has discerned a 
substrattm of trath in his wsertion that the arnry of Prince Atchidamus joined 
hands -with King Cleombrotus’ foree in time to participite inthe battle. Wale 
he shores the elerie view that Archidamms was not actually: on the field at 
Lenctra, Professor Bury suggests that Archidamms marched out from Sparta 
before the battle and fell in with the remnants of Cleombrotus’ army on the 
second or third dav after the fighting On this hypothesis, aa he paints out, 
a further reason is supplied for Cleombrotus’ devious line of march via Crensia, 
for this harbour was Ubyicusly auited to serve as a joint base for two co-opera- 
ting forees from Phocis and Peloponnesus ; aml the delay in the retreat of the 
defeated Spartan. forces from ther camp at Leuectra can be redweed from a 








if Mayer, Terkiee dee Aliertona, ¥: Gourde! cor wae practiraity armihilatedl, 


p. 412; Dulbriiek, Gerohichie der Kevega- 
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week or mort ® to a matter of one or two days. ‘To these arguments it may be 
atlded that in the light of Profescor Bury’s theary the strictures which Isocrates 
makes Archidamas pass on Oleombrotus’ leadership“ gains good deal of point. 
Tn Xendphon's version of events it is hard to see whore the bal leadership 
cones in: Cleambirotus bere appears:as a good general who hns the misfortune 
to meet a great general, But if Cleombrotus precipitated an action a few days 
before the arrival of reinforcements which would have made the issue safe-for 
Sparta, Archidamus had good reason for eaying that Leuectra had been thrown 
away by bad strategy, | 

On the other hand; Professor Bury’s reconstruction: involves the rejection 
‘of Xenophon’s detailed and explicit statement that Archilamus’ force waa 
mobilised after and in consequence of Lewctra.” Although @ slip in Xenophon's 
memory on this pomt was possible, it should not be assured without further 


‘investigation, 
It will be agreed that the arguments drawn from Cleombrotus route of 


tnarch and from Isocrates’ aapersions on lim are im any case but: a make- 
weight. While these incidents fit in excellently with Professor Rury's version 
of events, they are not out of harmony with Xenophon's account Whether 
Cleombrotus expected remforeements from Peloponnesus ar no, it was worth his 
while:to make a detour vie the Bodotian seaboard and eo to turn the strong 
defensive positions in north-western Boeotia.. Whether Iscerates’ comments 
on Cleombrotus were just or not, they were in any case appropriate to Isocrates' 
purpose, form the passage in question it was his eux to explain away the disester 
of Leuctrs aa the result, of mere bad leadership. 
The main point at issue is whether the beaten Spartan army spent a week 
or 80 in contemplating the acene of its defeat, On Xenophon’s showing, it 
-conld not have beard of Archidamus'’ expedition, and therefore could nob have 
heen waiting for him to come np and retrieve the previous disaster, Ayain, 
though the first day or two ofits stay at Leuctra may have beon taken wp with the 
burying of the dead, for which purpose the Thebans had granted it a truce, these 
burial operations will not account for a delay of « week or more in its retreat. 
But there remaina one simple explanation which if true t all-sulficient, 
that the Spartans remained in sitw because their retreat was cut off or at all 
events endangered. Professor Bury, it is true, assumes that the Spartans had 
an open road, and on his behalf it might ho pointed out that a resolute hoplite: 
force could not be stopped except by being engaged af close quarters, as Ageni- 
fiuy-proved on his march throogh Thessaly in 3040 7.6." Bot the army of 
Leuctra. was demornlised as well as-defeated?? and the furtiveness with which 
it eventually withdrew to Crensis, and that too under a convention which 
secured it from attaok,®* indicates that it expected to be waylaid and did not 





“Tn dadumiing ihet the ilblay did not ™ Arehidomus, § Ur Deturrvygedens B0- 
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feel equal to entting a path for itself The haste with which Archidamns’ 
force was moved forward also sugwests that its task was not 6a much to beat 
the Thebans in a return mate) “ as to extricate w beleaguered force. 

‘Thus it appears thet the Spartans luul an adequal=, not to eay a conipelling 
reazon for ataving on at Leuctra. In that case there is no need to overthrow 
Xenophon by sndedating Archidarius’ advance. 


TIL Tae * Peviarcurs” Txscereriox 


Our chief source of information about the federal couneil 6f the Arcadian 
League is an inscription recording a grant of wpoferla to one Phylarchos of 
Athens by the Council and Assembly of the Arcadians, and setting forth the 
names of fifty deputies, drawn from ten of the Areadian Communities, who 
evidently constituted the federal council at the time in question™” Unfortun- 
ately the date of this inseription has long remained a matter of dispate among 
scholars; some of whom would assign it to the fourth century u,c., others to the 
third. 

A definite terminus ante quem has recently been provided for our document 
by Hiller v. Gartringen, whe lias pomted out that some of the conmunities 
which figure in it as independent constituents of the Arcadian League were 
absorbed in S61 pc. in the borough of Megalopolis, and thereby lost the right 
of separate representation on the federal council.*" This may be taken as 
proof concluarve that the decree was issned not later than 4) Bo. 

By this discovery the margin of donbt as to the date has been enormonsly 
reduced, for ainee the Arcadian League only come into exietence in $70 Bc, 
it. ie evident that. the Phylarchos decree tmnst belong to the ensnimg decade. 

Ts-it possible to fix the date still more precisely ? On the strength of the 
words wpéfevow xai evepyiryy eluas “Apxddor marron Hiller vy. Girtringen 
has further inferred that the decree was not drawn up until after the battle 
of Mantines, because then, and then only, did the Arcadian federal -state 
comprise the entire territory Of Arcadia. Our document, therefore, nist fall 
lathes the limits of the Athenian archon year d62/1 &.c, 

This argument haa at least the merit of enablitig us to assign the deares 
to i ‘vey definite ecrasion, viz. the negotiations for a new Arcadian-Athenian 
allianee which ensue after Mantineia, and resulted in aw treaty of which we 
still have a reeord in the ‘Molon” inscription” But two objections can be 
urged aguinst it, 

(1) Ibis by no moans certain that the *'Apxdey" of the Moloni Inscription 
really stood for all Areadia. Before the battle of Mantineia the Arcadian 
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League had notoriously been sundered into two hostile sections, and wa we are 
nowhere explicitly told that the rift was subsequently mended, we cannot by 
sure that the party which entered into alliance with Athena was not a sub- 
group (presumably the Mantineian group) which pretended to speak on behalf 
of the Aradians in general, 

(2) Whatever the precise extent of the Arcadian League may have been: 
in S62/1 sc, it is clear that the federal Arcadian council, as dotuiled in the 
Pivlarchus inscription, was not properly representative of Arcadia as a whole, 
for on this ommeil the deputies of the North Arcadian. communities of Alea, 
Caphyae, Cynastha, Pheneus, Psophis and Stymphalus are eonapriowous by Her 
adaenew. 

So fer, then, 3162/1 n:c, remains.a possible date, bot. ceases to be the only 
coneel ville date for Phyvlarchus’ decree. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem, which is to reconmle the expres 
sion “mpoteror “Apadiwy wavrew’ with the ide facto non-representative 
character of those who conferred this pan-Areadian title. 

The difficulty cannot be evaded by assuming that the absence of the 
deputies from northern Arcadia was accidental. Though ane er two councillors 
might have been ill in bed or otherwise engaged, it is inconceivable that all the 
twenty. or thirty representatives of six district communities should simulta- 
neously have been prevented from attendme. | 

Asuin, we cannot suppose that the North Areadian commimities were 
deprived of seats on the federal council on the score of their insignificance. 
True enongl, none of them wis 4s important as Mantinein or Tegea; but none 
of them was more illiputian than Lepreum, which furnished two deputies, 
or Thelma, which provided five, 

Amore plansiblé suggestion is that only the larger Arcadian cities enjoyed 
permanent tepresentation an the Arcadian council, and that the lesser com- 
munities took it m tum to provide the remaining deputies, A parallel for this 
might be found in the constitution of the League of Natinns, which provides 
permanent seats on the League Council for the ' Big Five’ only, and allots o 
beogarly representation of four members to the remaming signatories of the 
Covenant, But under auch u svatem we should-expect to find a better distnhn- 
tion of the available seats among the mimor communities. Whether these 
sedts wore filled by annual election or on some fixed principle of rotution, it 
is incommprehensiiile that in any given year the entire northern zone of Arcadia 
should have been excluded from the conncil, while all the tiny communities 
of the south sent their full quota of delegates. 

There seems no escape from the conclusion that, in spite of its claim lo speak 
om behalf of “Apedées mares, the omuned of the Phylarchus inser plion wes onli 
fepreseitative of snithern and central Areadia, and that the inscription uself 
belongs toa period at which northern Avoadia had not yet joined the League. 

The council's profession was therefore a hopeful anticrpation of the future: 
rather than an acetate description of the present. 

Once we admit that the League was incomplete at the time of the decree 
in honour of Phylarchus, we win a few fermanie ante quem lor this document. 
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Tn 266 5.0. te town of Stymphalus, which does not figure in our inseription, 
had become a member of the League, for in that year it provided the federal 
eTpazpyos.™ The decree wus thervfore issued at some earlier date than 
S66 LO. 

On the other hand, the inseription contains the names of several councillors 
from Megalopolis, and therefore must be subsequent to the foundation of tliat 
city. The year in which Megalopolis was founded is a matter of dizute, but 
S69 H.C. 19 the earliest possible date 

Onur conclusion, therefore, ia that the Phylarehus decren holmes to 300, 348 
or S67 Boe. 
The precise Occasion on which Phylarchus was appointed apéferos cannot 
be ascertained, But the commonest service for which this title was conferred 
was the renlermy of assistance to travellers, and especially to official emissaries, 
It therefore appears not nnlikely that Phylarchns befriended some Arcadian 
embassy on the occasion of the peace negotiations of Dolpbi (368 or 307) or 


Sims (late 567). 
IV. 


LG: VIE 2408 


This inscription, which records « grant of +pofevia by the Borotian federa 
tion to a citizen of Byzantium, has been need as a means of dating Epammoandaa® 
naval campaign and the punitive expedition which tho’ Thebans sant to Thessaly 


to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 


The hist of eponymous Boeotarchs at the 


foot of this document: contains the names of the two generals, Malecidas and 


Diogeiton, who took command of the punitive exped 
it omits the names of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Since it ix 
fas was a Bosotarchin 
and Pélopidas in the year of hia denth,** it 


certain that Enorninon 








pidition to Thesasly,35 but 
: practically 
the year of hie naval CuIrpAign, 
has beon argued that the year of 


Malecidas and Dingeiton’s Bocotarchy must hea different one3? Now Pelopidas 


diel in 364 nc™* Therefore the expedition of the two generals must he dated 
forward to 363. Epamimondas’ naval campaign can be assigned on general 


grounds to either Sid or 363, &xr 
therefore its date ts 36-4." 


hyputhesi it does not belong to 963: 


ees 


4 Ffelien, vil: 3; 4, 

M Seo Nicks, Hermie, 1890, pp. S27He. 
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in connexion with the second Poloponnesian 
rmpedition of Epaminendas, whicli befell 


in 900 eeconding to the common dating, or 


in 368, eecording to the mom eredfibls 
fecloning of Cliton and Niese (Hermer, 11M, 
pp. #4-)0R), 

“Viotarch, Pelopidas, ¢h. th The 
“Mateites * nt Pluturch's text can safely bo 
identified with the "Maleides" af dhe 
‘neeription. 
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_ ‘This conclusion stands in conflict with Plutarch’s acoount, which declares 
that Malecidas’ and Diogeiton’s army went out hot-foot to avenge Pelopidas, 
On the face of it this version is more credible than a theory which wterposes 
a long delay between Pelopidas’ death and the avenging expedition, and a 
farther investigation will show that there is after all no reason to reject if. 

The evidence of the inscription would be conclusive if it could be proved 
that Malevidas and Diogeiton were Bovotarchs once only. But there is no 
ground whatever for asserting that these two generals did not hold office 
repeatedly, as the Boectian, constitutian undoubtedly allowed them to do. 
The date of our mscription, therefore, remains indeterminate. For all that we 
can prove to the contrary, it remains quite possible that Malecidas and Diogeiton 
were Pelopidus’ colleagues in 364 and avenged his death in the selfsame year. 
It is equally possible that Epaminondés was their colleague in 364 or in 963, 
or in both these years, und our inscription Jeaves it an open question to which 
year his naval campaign belongs, 

_ M. Qary. 


A BLACK FIGURE FRAGMENT IN THE DORSET MUSEUM 


of Attic Black ri pottery : vihial iuah ey ‘ofa eedlectian of antiques 
acquired bythe Museom in 168) from the late Mr. Charies Warne; F.S:A. 
Most of Mr. Warne's collection consists of objects of local interest, and nothing 
is known of the hiatory of the Greek fragments beyond the fuet that on the 
hack of one of them? ia written the name Campanari. This fragment no 
doubt cume from Cwnpanari’s excavations in Tuscany, but there is no 
evidence to show whether all the pieces have the eame: provenance, nor even 
whether they were all acquired by Mr. Ware from the same source. 

The tmost interesting of the sherds is.n fragment of an eve-leylix which 
once hore the signature of the tnaker, "The clay is dine and clour, the glaze 
good, The outside decoration needs no description, since every detail can be 
seen tn the photograph bere published (Fiz. 1). The mside is black with a line 
reserved in ground colour just below the om. As it stands to-day the 
mseription. .. ¢ ENO! .. . ie somewhat baffimg. Tho remaining ¢ of the 
siumnatire tells us little, since thera ara: not more than hilf'a dozen known 
Black Figure potters whose names do not ev in this letter, The identifica- 
tion of the master, therefore, depends on the discovery af a signed vase 
with kindred decoration. | 

Eye-kvlikes were common in Athens in the later Black Figure andl early 
Red Figure periods, and in the Black Figure technique there have come down 
to wa eleven with potters signatures. They areas follows :— 


Amasa, one (fragmentary), ‘Boston Mos. of Fine Arts, No,. 04.850 
(AJA. xi, 1907, p. 150, Py. 3). 
Eixekiay, ¢me, Munich, No, 2044 Wiener Vorleg, 1888, Taf. VIT. 1). 


‘My thanks arm doe to the Curator, tweet, eyee in black allhonotte eatin figure 
Capt. d. BE. Attand, for very kimily giving oof Dionysus | with rhyton, Vine- branahes 
mn pernibetion ta publigh bbis freweeent, inl grapes Un field - tin) fragment of kylix: 

* They are aa follows: (i) fragment ofthe winged fornale figure ov chitou and bilinai ditt 
eve-kyliz diel with tn ihie artinly: (fijemi to rights (x) fmgmeni of kyl: ila p 
(iii) two kylix fragmenta which ft together; black rim, below ji bared ef pis lreed here, Leevy en 
bearded man iy chiton and himation run-  biackand purple; (xi) fiagment probally of 
hing to right ane lovking-laek, varying an kysihes: ¢phing to nght, looking back; 
ary luilhos en om atring: {iv) Tragmend of brani. ‘Tho too following are BLE. on 
kylin: lower portal menin himation watk« poly ground : (xi) fragment of ksaibas. 
ing to bef, wearin witged shows: (v) frag- with modell femmle heed ut bua of 
ment of kylix: ivy- ond wine-hranches and) = heudie; on each w#ithe of hunlle, Leeper 
grapes, raya; (vi) fragment of kylis + lion's beaprmihas; (xa) quut of vim of eanw aa 
bead, nook, and part Gf tail, Gora decorm: gimilur pase, fertile flam in chuton 
hon; (vii) fragmentoof kylix: wadooman branches, part of Idank objoek | ey), oi 
riding mule, head and shedulhere of man of thee Nos 6b) to (vy aro good) carly work. 
larger size: [viii) fmgmont of Lylix : he-. * Nu (iv) of previous mata, 

Tas 
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Nikosthenes, six. Louvre, F 121, F 122 (Wiener Vorleg.. 1890-1591, 
Tai. V. ij; Florence, No: 3888; New York (Richter, Handbook of 
the Classical Collection, Metropolitan Museum, p. 77, Fig. 46); Munich, 
No. 2029, and Kouen, No. 450 (Kiem, No, 65).* 

Pamphaios, two, Louvre, ¥ 127 bie; Vatican, Helbig's No. 545 (Mus. 
trrey. ii, OG, 4), 

Hisehylos, one, painted by Sakomdes; Cambndge, No, 60 (Gardner, 
C'ondeelonpse of the Fitrwilliam Collection, Pl. A-XIT), 

Andokides, one, in * mixed ‘ style, Palermo (Perrot:anid Chipiex,.ffistoire 
dé Ant x, Mig. 250). 


On vuses io general with this prophylactic eve there is couswlerable variety 
in ita rendering, Sometimes it is drawn in outline, leaving the * white * 





Fic. L—Pusaisesxr of Kyrax, 


of the eye reserved in the ground colour of the clay, while the coloured part 
ia represented by pamted rmgs, Often the “white” ia covered with # coat 
of paint, either a realistic white or more often black, «) that the eye stands 
out in silhouette against the red ground of the vase. The coloured rings of 
the pupil and ines are then. painted on acoonling to the taste of the painter 
over the black or white of the silhouette. Now, m spite of the wery large 
number of permutations and combinations posable in the colourmg of the 
eye, a study of eve-vases shows that there waa a certain standardisation anid 
that individual artists tended] generally to tse the dame type. At least, on 


. Thia vase, which Aiom and Nicoip could =o by the Direeror, M, Léon do Vealy, in Nores 
not bvwite, diaow tn Lhe Mike thea Anti Arhéatigepies, Hauer, 1 AM. 
quitde ft Bowen, mol lina beet prillishoil 
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-yases which group themselves together on other grounds the eyes are frequently 
found to be \wniform. Of the signed kylikes Usted above, the two from the 
workshop of Pamphaios both have eves drawn in outline, the pupils coloured 
lack with a tiny purple dot in the centre covering the mark of the eompmas- 
pomt, and the iris (reading from the inmost ring outwards) purple, white, 
black. Wive of the kylikes of Nikosthenes have eyes precisely dike those of 
Pamphuios, except that in the former the mark of the compass point is not 
alwave covered with purple. The sixth, the one in Monich, hus an additional 
black ring in the itis, that-is, the pupil is black, the ins purple, black, white; 
black. Of thie for flotters who are represented by only one cup each, 
Andokiles has on the black-figured side of hia eup an outlined eye with a 
black pupil and three times of black for the iris, while Sukonides: paints lin eve 
in white silhouette with the pupil black, the iris black, purple, black, and 
Exekius nies the same eye as Pamphaios. The fragmentary kylix of Ainasla 
in Boston.is the only one which has an eye identical with that of the Derehester 
fragment, that is, an ¢ye drawn in outline with the pupil purple, the iris black, 
white, black. This Amasis eye is extremely tare on black-ligured vases 
though common on red-figured. OF nearly 300 black-figured eye vases of 
various types which 7 have examined, not ono except the cnopsigned by Amimeiy 
had an eve of precisely this deseription. Only 32 had the pupils coloured 
purple and in every case the putple pupil was: foumil on an eye that was 
painted In ailhoustte, and whiol therefore bulongat to a different ‘aluss from 
the outlined eyes of the Boston and rf r fragments. 

Further comparieon of our fragment with the & signed black-figured cups 
ghews that it shares other prculiavities of the kylix of Amasis. Both have 
only one figure in the space between Mie eyes. That of the Boston eup is all 
lost except a tiny piece of fringed drapery and an ivy spray, but measure- 
ments show that there waa room there for only # single figure® On the other 
liand, the remaming signed cups, except when they follow the [onic fashion 
of putting a nose between the eves, fill thut-space with « group of two or more 
riemibers.* The size of the signed ieylikes i as generally large, those of Pamphaios. 
Nikesthenes, Exekiaas anil TMiseliyloa (Sakonides) varying from 25 to 38 em. 
in diumeter, while that of Andckides measurea as much us 43-5 cm. The 
kylix of Amiasia, however, in ite complete state was only half the size of the 
_ others, measuring 17-5 cnt., which was alio the Jiametwr of the Dorchester 
cup. Also the Amusis cup i the only one whieh, like wuts, luisa the two words 
of the signature written symmetrically one over euch eye. 

Thore are thos good grounds for associating the Dorchester kevlix with 
the Jboston kvlix of Amasis. It remaims to be seen whither the other signed 
vases 7 frony that master’s workshop have enough in common with our fragment 
to bear out the attribution. 











* Walton, 4.0 a. x: (1907), p, TRU. * Three amphorse wl four olpee, op, 
‘ An eserpthan is the keylix of Nikaw: Nitoln, Corpus dee C'drmisles greece, Rag. 
thenes, Lourm, Fo 20, whieh on on side  4rvk., 1016, corrected by 5 i bi Mid 
hee the singly fore of Hermole with wn. sai. (1917). 
etusrmicue chill, 
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There are certainly a number of pomts in which thy figure between the 
eves of the Dorchester vase reflects the idiosyncrusies-of the Amnsis painter 
(assuming that the amphorae and olpae are all the work of one hwnd), We 
have here the fringe, which, though it cannot be regarded aa ‘the trade-mark * 
of Amasia’ work, is habitually used by him and occurs only mrely on vases 
signed by other potters.” ‘The amall foldless himation passing under the right 

arm with the end thrown over the left shoulder appears séveral time on_his 
signet vases (e.g. the figure of Poseidon on the Lanrvre oenochoe), and the 
pattern on it of purple spots and Tosettes formed of a ring of white dots round 
a purple centre is equally familiar, The beard with its parallel incised lines ts 
of the type normally ased by the Amasis pamter. The eager movement of 
our reveller, though it contrasts with the rather stiff repose of most of his 
figures, is patalldled by the Dionvsine figures beneath the handles of the 
Boston aniphons (Klein, No. 3) and by the maenads on the reverse of the 
amphora in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and is eurpassel in liveliness hy 
the trumpeter and the Phrygian archer on the shoulderaf tho latter vase, The 
awkward dtawing of the right arm is an unsuccessful experiinent which recalls 
once more the Paris macnads and finds « still closer andlogy an the Witreburg 
amphota attmbuted with good reason to the Amasis painter by Karo2® On 
the other hand, the execution of the Dorchester fragment is of a different 
order from that of tho larger vases with their meticulous accuracy. ‘There 
is nothing In them so caraless as the incision outlining the hand which holds 
tlie oenothoo, or the hasty way the purple of the limiation berders is laid on, 
seldom entirly fling thy space between the incised edyes; More important 
is the difference in the rendering of certain ditails, ¢,g, the muscles of the 
knee, which the Dorchester punter has represented in # manner unknown 

on tho vases signed by Amaia, 

‘There isno single figure on any of the zigned works of the Amastis painter 
which is obvionsly brother to ours, ‘There are, of course, none of the same type 
with which to compare it, ‘The groups painted in the panels of the olpue 
and on the amphorne-are of a larger aizeant of no more serious nature than 
thié single decurative figure which fills the gap between the eyes on the Dor- 
cheater yase, The tiny figures which form a fmeze of aubordinate decoration 
‘on eome of the larger vases ate just aa far retonved m the oppowte direction. 
‘The only kylix figure whieh we Know to have been painteil in the workshop of 
Amuaia if practicnlly all lost. If, therefore, we compare our fragment only 
with the amphorae and olpac we must come to the cbnclusion that though 
it resembles them in many points it is not by the hand of the same painter. 

Now there is no evidence that the Amaeis kylix in Bostan ia by the sume 
hand as the inrger vases-signed by Amasis. Aa the kylix has no human figures 
ancl the othor vases have no eyes there is no basis for companson. The 
Dorchester fragment, which has both elements—the eye exactly matchmg 
the Bosten eye, which is of @ most tmusual type; the figure resembling 
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the figures of the olpae and amphorae, yeh not having quite the same 
individuality—suggests that possibly the kylikes which Amasia put on the 
market. were painted by a different and rather leas competent painter than 
the ono who decorated the costlier vases, but one, nevertheless, who was 
initnenced by the same models and traditions, It ts perhaps significant that 
the formula used by the painter of the kylikes was EMOIESEN, while the 
painter or painters of tho larger vases, except perhaps the lest alpe (Klein, 
No. 6)" ned MEPOIESEN. 7 

As to the period at which the kylikes of Amasia were made, the evidence 
iy seanty, but that sfforded by the one certain example in Boston. suffices 
to show that 1b connects mote closely with early red-figured kylikes than with 
black-figured. The eye nsed by Amasis was the peculiar property of the Red 
Figure painters, and decoration with a single figure only between the eyes was 
their habitual practice. The probability is; therefore, that the Boston kylix 
was made during the later period of Amasia’ activity, which appears to huve 
overlapped the beginnings of the Red Figure technique.” 

If the Dorchester fraginent be accepted as a product of Anvasix’ shop, this 
probability is heaghtencd, for, allowing for the difference of technique, there 
ia sprmething in the drawing of our bearded votary of Dionysos which recalls 
more than anything else the ephebes who occupy the same position # on the 
earlier red-fgured eye-cupe.™ 

The painter of the Dorchester cup probably did not contine himself to 
the decoration of kylikes. There ts in‘the Louyre a sekyphos [F 70) of annsnal 
shape '* with Black Figure scenes done\in a stvlo so similar ‘to Hhat of the 
fragment here published that it ia tempting to supvest thal it, too, represents 
the less ambitions products of the later days of Amasia, This akyphos haw 
ilready bein recognised by Pottier # as reflecting the style of Amasie, but it 
bas closer ulinities with the Dorchester kylix than with any of his larger vases. 
The deveration is on much the same scale, and the striking resemblance of atyle 
id borne out by a correspondence in details which is too close to be due to chance 
coincidence, There dre the same ivy eprays, the same gurlands, purple borders, 
fringes, and patterns on the garments, the same rendering of eyes and knees, 
and the slender oonochoe from whieh a youth pours wine into a kvlix eld out 
by a maiden suggests the same metal original as does that on our fragment. 

One further pomt may perhaps be noted. The wine-cup in the left hand 
of the Dorchester figure has the general shape of a kantharos, but instead af 
the ligh vertical handles characteristic of that type of cup it has mall hori- 
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gontal ones resoanhling thea of a kvlix, Did the painter start with the inten- 
Hon of drawitig a keylix such ae the one on the Louvre ekyphos and then expand 
it into « kunthares, forgetting to alter the handles to correspond | Or did he 
(leliberately draw a cup of this wn-Attic shape! Whatever hia original 
intention may have been, the vere as he hne left ib hears a curious re 
somblance to thr cups of Naulratis, aml anggeste that. he was not unfantiliar 
with the pottery of the city from which Amasis has heen thought to have 
dirtved bie Egyptian nante- 
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THe important inscription from Epidaurua, published m Aug, 192) by 
ML Cavvadias,? raises: many questions heaide those dealt with in the very 
full Commentary. Oavvadins attributes the document to 225 wand the Achwean 
lwague, Itia, | think, certain that it carmot belong to the Achaean League, 
aml almost tertain, at T hope to show, tht it belongs to S05 and the revived 
League of Corinth of Demetrius I. ‘The last few lines of the inscription have 
long been known (1.6, iv, 924), and have been exhaustively studied by A. 
Wilhelm? who placed the fragment which in J.0, is marked 8; Cavvyadias 
does not refer to Wilhelm’s study, and tnfortunately omits any mention of 4 
from his restoration. The document contains no proper names: 

Acpreliminary point ts to restore L 13,18 possible. LL 11-18 -rum as 
fallowa :— 


1] curigyertas 62 toy ov- 

12 védpows dw. per ryt elpyene tole. es oe ce coe Hl be rie rokdann 
baaxis (iv Cony | 

13 cupdépen rols-cuvedpors Kal [voix dpyovert cal tan iro row Sacikcap 
eri The wor 
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17 oiA\tow wrodederyuivos otplaripyoy wapayyeANg, oray 6 og. dpiien 
yen Tas, 

1S oF ar oi credaviras ayaves @yowTat. 


Now these two (lanes balance each other; one declares when the euvedpioy 
is to-assemblo, antl the other where. This can hardly have been decided by 
two auch different sets of authonties; if ‘the king” helped to aay where, 
Tio mnat alse linve helped ti say when, Consoruentls fot Cavvidius’ tentative. 
restoration in 1. 13 [rete dpyours! wall, I suggest thot we must, read [rey 
Aaerer} 4. The inseription ia nop written erogynfdy, and the lines vury 
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considetubly in length; taking Cavvadias’ arrangement of the fragments and 
muasnrine the gap, rai Sacire? i) fits very well, while the mark on the stone 
(it ia the lower half of an upright stroke) which Cavvadias restored as the iote 
af «ai thay just as well be the lower lulf af the second upright of H. It 
follows fromi this restoration that, if the deciaton is Lo he mide by the cipetipa 
(or their xpecdpni), acting in the one cast in conjunction with "the king or 
the general appoiited by the kings,’ and in the other ease in conjunction with 
‘the king or the person feft (appointed) by the kings for the conumen pre 
teotion, then the persen appomted for the common protection and the kings’ 
general are the same man, his formal title hemg piven the first time only. 
I will stow first give briefly the reasons why the League of the mseription 
cannot be the Achaean. (1) The Assembly is a. curedpiop (|. 15, twice) com- 
penton of calvefpua (IL 11, 18, 22,24, 37). The term cuvespiow ts ninknown to 
the Achioan League, whose two Assenililies are, in Polybius, always auycAnros 
and atveder? (2) Nemographi (L 25) are to be chosen by lot eF é@povs 9) 
Tokens, 1. ¢ the constituent members of the League coniprise iy as well as. 
oities, There wore no 24-y in the Achaentt League, any voy joining bexny 
broken up into cities or districta’ There was one exception, His; bat Elis 
was nob # member till later than 223, (3) The League officialy include 
ypaumarers (iL 24, 26). The Achacan League had only one ypayyazevs.” 
These ypanparets must be those of the various constituent members of the 
League, whether fx) or imdependent cities. (4) Five wpoedpor (il, 16, 21) 
aré to be elected from the eveedpor.. ‘This office and title are onlnown in the 
Achaean Leagoe, and apparently are unknown everywhere else except at 
Athens. (5) When peace is restored, the League meetings are to bia hekel 
(L. 18) of Aw of oredavizas dyower Gyerras, §, e at the four Punhellenic 
festivald, Tho Achuéan League in 223 coull never have contemplated holding 
ite meetings at Delphi or (Aympia, Delphi, morsover, being actually and Mis 
indirectly controlled by the unfrieidly Aetolians, Cavvadiae mttampts to 
restrict the meaning to the lsthinia and Nemen; but the Greek cannot, ID think, 
mean thia. tn fact; the meetings of the Avhaean arvodos in the yeurs following 
29% ween not held in accordance with the proviaions of our inserption (erther 
for peace or war), but continued to bo hel} as usual at Aigion." (6) There is a 
joint kingship, which excludes the Achaea League of 225 (860 pos!) (7) The 
provision of a genemil é7l tie cowie puhaei<g ie unknown to the Achaean 
League, (8) That Antigonue Dossn shoul litve been given the tight to 
interfere in what were, in fact, domestic concerns of the Achncan Learie, us 
» “the king” of IL 11-18 would be entitled to «lo, ia almost incredible, seeing 
that the basis of Doson’s Leagae was the old formula that the constituent 
inembiers [of whom the Achnaean Leagne was ont) were ta ‘be frevOioory 
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woNcreiars ca) rOMATS Xpwmevons Tory watpior. Philipys interference in 245, 
when he supported a particular candidate for the generalship, is represmnitid 
by Polyhius (4, 62. 3-8) wen usurpation, iInspored by Apelles, (9) Our-ineerip- 
tion is writtenin ordinary Hellenistic Greek, and should therefore deal with 
the reletions of several states, us both: Witheim and Cavvadias pom) out— 
The reasons seem to meto be conclusive. 

Cavyadias’ reasoniw for athibutine the inser phion te the Achown Leagne 
ure three. (1) The stone was foun Loult op in o wall together with the atone 
containing No.2, « list of seueypador Of the Achuean League at o time whew it 
‘iheluiled Sieyon, Argos, the Acte, anc Megalopolis ; and Oavyailias thought that 
the fwe were probably connected and that No. 3 might be the duos provided 
for by No.4. (As, howover, No, 3 provides far the appointment of nomographi, 
the connexion, if uny, might have to be reversed, No. 4 bemg that appoint- 
«ment.) But, two stones, even if taken from the same preemet, used ma later 
building have not necessanly any connexion with each other, (2) 'The League 
‘ia question ia league of cities only. This is negatived by L238, 2E Pyavg 
iy woudems, (3) Le Th: za 82 békavera This vite fl pbes #0 pea | gives, fits (]ie 
considers) the Achioan Teague, lit not Doson’s, simee Poly. 4, 26, 2 shows thot 
the acta of the suldpror of Doeson’s Leavie were not eipia, But there is 
nothing in this point. Even if Ledpia) be correct, the distinction cannot, be 
maintained; for the ucts of the synedri of Dowon's Langue were «cpra with 
certain exceptions, ¢. gy, declurmg war; * and the acts of the otvofos. of the 
Achaean Leagde (with which Cavvarltes equates the cuvédmtov of the insarip: 
tion) were in no better postion, wa the vvodos (umong other, disabilities) 
could not declare war, that being reserved to the general assembly. tho 
apyeknros” Also xupra. if correct, may fit other Leagues hesidi the 
Acharan 

We sre then, it appears, dealing with a League which comprise! beth 
ey atl vide, which contemplated holding Ite (palitival) meetings at the 
four Panhellenic festivals, and in whieh: * the king hat! authority.  ‘Thyet 

‘the king” must he some Macedonian is certains the only alternative (if it 
be one), Anas | of Sparta, has been considered and rejected by Cavendiaa 
lor reasons quite conclustye. There are oonsequently three alternatives to: 
be-conaidered; the League of Corinth of Philip U.and Alexander, dissolved 
iti 323; the revival of this League by Demetrius | in $03:-and the League of 
Dison and Philip V. As Togatils the lettersforme of the i inscription, T mote 
lev! that Peinkel called 20. iv. V2 fourth or third century; Willelan (Le p, 33) 
lias suid it is certainly (mcherlioh) fourth eeatury: Cay radians aaye in one place 
(p. 129) that it ie third centary, and sulwequentiy (p. 135) Chant it sinty (Avmaerae) 
he thin’ centrry. Evidently. then te fourth century is open, if historical 
considerations point that wry, | | 

Now Wilhelm definitely attnbuted J. te, iv. 924 to the League of Corinth: 
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and therm is.a very startling parallel in language between the Covenant of that 
League and onr inseription; |. 2) tia dara raw Bactddmw ert ris xowis 
dukaxis catadederupenlens recalls Pseude-Demosthenes, On the freaty with 
Alexander, § 15, rove xi Ti) cow PvAacH reTayperors (cl LG. i, 
1, 329), (As we hove already seen from our inscription that the person 
appointed gai rhe womhy dvhaxeqs ia probably the same as the general of 
‘the kings,” it seers to follow that Kuerst's interpretation of the plirnse 
in. Pyeudo-Dumosthences is probally myght; that is, the phrase does, in fact, 
refer to Antipater.) Nevertheless, there can bo little question, now that we 
have more of the document of whieh J.G. iv. 924 formed part, that it docs 
not tefer to the League of Corinth wt all. (1) There iam joint or double king- 
ship,@! which puts both Philip H and Alexander out of the question, (2) The 
Lengue is engaged in a war, code woAenos (IL 7, 13, 16, 36), and that war 
ie on the Greek mainland, making it necessary for the synedr to contemplate 
having to meet in different places. This puts every year from the foundation 
of the League of Corinth to ite dissolution mm 32% ont of the question, except 
the nutwwn of 831; and as to 331, the circumstances and duration of Antipater's 
campaign against Age of Sparta prohibit the idea that inthe middle of that 
‘brief struggle delegates from the League States mot to settle a new constitu- 
tion, Alexander, moreover, being ini Asia and Antipater otherwise engayed. 
(3) The scule of penulties for failure to send troops. For brevity’s sake | 
refer once forall ta Wilhwln’s discussion; it suffices to say jwre that the penalty 
in our inscription of twenty drachmas @ day for a hoplite shows that a hop- 
lite’s pay. was two drachmae a day, the same payment as is.provided for in 
the treaty between Aetolio and Acarnania of civ, 272 (SyiL? 421), while in 
Mexander’s tine his hypaspists only got a drachma a day (fff. 1.* 1, 229), 
and ws they were hia best heavy-armed infantry, a hoplite cannot possibly 
have Geb snore > consmyaently wo are dealing with a period later than Alexander, 
when the fall in the yulue of money consequent onthe cxrculation of the Persian 
treasure lind taken -effect.—The League of Philip 1 and Alexander may (here- 
fore be left out of consideration; dnd the question is, Demetrius or Dowon ! 
Thero are a number of fatts which ate ambiguets, The finsd-apot, 
‘¥pidaurns, was in Demetrins’ Leagne (Plut, Dem, 25) as well as (through the 
Achaean League) in Dogon's: In all the three Panhellenio Leagnes the organ of 
the League was a cuvédyoy or assembly of euredpar,™ and the Macedonian 
king waa called yydeav.™ Tho seule of penaltios affords no help-aa between 
302% und 222, for it seerus thet the rate of pay remained much tho sume; 
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neither does the war on the Greek mainland, which may equally well be the 
Cleomenie war or the war of Demetring and his League against Cassander, 
The resemblanoe already noted to Alexander's Leagae with regard to the 
coy dvAces does not help, for both Demetriusand Doson were largely copying 
‘Alexander. But there are five potnts which shouid enable us to decide. 

(a) The joint kingship. In Il. 11-18 we have before ns, twice, an alter- 
native authority for doing something, either “the king” or ‘the poneral of 
the kings"; that is, if “the king’ be not actually at the curéiproy himself, 
or for some reason be pot acting, his place is to be taken, not by 4 general 
appointed by himself, but by one appointed by ‘the kings.” ‘The kings’ 
then wire both in existence at the moment when our document was drawn 
up, and cannot (ay Cayvadias thought) refer generally to the dynasty, In 
308 Antigonus I and Demetrius I satiefy thia condition. We do not know 
their precise relationship as jomt kings; but as Demetrius took ordera from 
Antigonus, and my particular formed the League of 303 porsuant to. such orders ™ 
(the idea being his father’s), there ia ne difficulty in supposing that his deputy 
would be appomted in huis father's name as well as his own, or (1. 29) that some 
thing should be spoken of as agreeable te them both, But when we turn to 
223, we are met by the difficulty that Doson was sole king. Certainly there 
is a reference to“ the kings" In an insenption of Eretria (Z47. xii. 9, 199), 
which Tsuntas, whe published it," interpreted as meaning 4 joint kingship of 
Doaon and Philip V; but I think no on# hus adopted this suggestion, and the 
nscription undoubtedly belongs fo 303 or 302; Zieharth in /.¢, xi, 9 prints it 
among a group of inseriptions of the endof the fourth century. On the other hand, 
the Sida gies that Doson and Philip V were not _joint kings seema complete. 
Polyb. 4,2, 5 says that Philip rape\agSare yy Maxefover dpyny, and this 
verb seems regularly to-mean to take over from oa dead predecessor a5 ay 
inheritance, the term for a jomt king succeeding to the entirety being &:a- 
éefacdas. 17 6Deson's political testament (Polyb, 4, 87,7) is irreconcilable 
with a jomt langehip, Above all, there is Doson’s own dedicytion on Delos 
to commemorate Sellisia (17, xi, 4, 1007), made at the very end of his life; 
inthis he is sole king without reference to Philip. And this iq common. senae; 
for the reason for a joint kingship: (ag. Ptolemy Dand Ptolemy U1 in 285/4) 
would normally be an old man’s desire to make safe the coming transition 
of power; but Dosin diad unexpectedly 1 in the prima of life. * The kings © 
then of the Epislaurus inseniption are Antigonus I and Demetrius T, and * tlie 
king’ i¢ Demetrios. Ther is-epigraphit evidence for Greek states referring 
to Demetrius. simply ge ‘the Jang; "* and to him and his father ga" the 
ie “ But our fas may have named Demetrina previously, 
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(d) The four Panhellenic festivals. In-223 Aetolia was, to Doson, an 
unfriendly neutral, barring his way throtigh Thermopylae (Polyb. 2, 52, 5). 
She controlled Elia, und Elis’ attitude waa similar. Doson's League, there- 
fore, cannot have thought of holding meetings at Delphi or Olympia, (The 
known. meetings up to 217, two at Corinth and ons at. Panhormus, are no 
argument, being in war-time.) On the other hand, whether Phocis (as is prob- 
able) or Actolia controlled Delphi in $03, Photis wus in Demetrius’ League * 
and Actolia (whether or not in iis League) wae hie ally (Diod, 20, 100, (); 
while Elis, freed in $12 by Antigonus’ general Polemeens (Diod. 19, 47), and 
not apparently attacked again by anyone, would be favourable to Actolia’s 
ally and may well have been in the League, though our scanty sources do nob 
say, But there ja more than this, It is very probable, as Droysen originally 
suggented, that the quvéipeov of the League of Corinth met (or was meant to 
meet} at the four great festivile (it certainly met at the Pythis), and, if so, 
Demetrius was almost bound to adopt the same idea. I refer for details to 
Kaerst’s study of this question; *" tt looks as though his prophesy (p, 529) 
about Demetrins League, * Wir wiirden dann hier ebenso .. . die panhellen- 
ische politische Aktion wieder an dic panhellenische Festfeier angelehnt 
finden,” has come tre. 

(6) The fleet. LL. 40 sey, of our document (== Z.f7, iv. 924) gives the scale 
af penalties for not supplying troops, calculated for four categories: horse- 
men, oplites, light-armed, and something else. Wilhelm placed here the 
fragment 8 of 1G, iv. 024, which contams the word varryy, and made the 





fourth category sailors. He read (end of line £2 and begmning of 45) [«a|re 
’ 8] rate... . Sjpaynds. Cavvadiaa’ reding Is [ai xa) |ra rolForye 
wérre Sipeyuis, the prmecipal new fragment, which he mumbers 9", showing 
four letters TATO at the beginning of | 45, after which it breaka away, 
Now € in the diagram inJ.G, has a sert/of tail which reaches to the margin 
and shows-s blank space of four or five letters, and from the shading it appears 
that the surface has gone; and 1 imagine that it will be found that the break 
is o splintered one and that the tail of 2 fits underneaté that part of the surface 
of 8’ which lieare the letters TATO. Only exammation can show if this be 
correct: hut il it be, then thé reading seems clear: [wai xa]/ri to[y] eavryr 
i... = SJoeymds. Now it is known that the maritime cities of Demetrius’ 
League hud to supply ships (77, xii, 9, 210) Tut this us very doubtful aa 
regards Devon's League. We hear of no warships in the Cleomenic war, and 
in the Social War Philip V gives no thought to the sea tll the aecand year, 
whon be decides-that he must take to the water, and so begins by hiring some 
Ilyrian vessels, and subsequently collects a few from his allies and mprovises 
a Mucedonian fleet by putting his phalangites to the oar The matter ts 
not certain; but Philip's improvisations seem quite Inconsistent with a definite 
provision for naval warfare im the constitution of the League. 

(¢) The wpée8por of aur inecription yeoall Dometrius’ beloved Athens, 
who was inchis League, but not in Dowon's; wid they recall nothing else, 

™ Beloch, 3; 2, F100. | * Polyh, 6, 2 ey. 7 4, SU. 7, 
Ht Jthwin, Mam, Si, 1807, pp. S10, 
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(#) One inseription generally calls the constitnent members af the League 
in question wadees (IL 11, 21, 37, 40), but refers ance to ePiy (|. 25), ‘This 
excludes Doson ¢ League, whene pontine members were all €6ry or cod. 
The: position in regard to Demetrios’ League is unknown, but the probabilities 
agree well enough. 

The result then is that (epigraphical reasons apart) historical considerations 
imperatively demand the attribution of the Epidaurus inscription to Demetrius’ 

eague of M3. The only argument for attributing it to Doson‘s League would 
be that it was found built up Into a wall with another stone containing an 
inecrtption referdble to about Doson’s tone, This doe nob necessarily mean 
anything at all | 

Now what sort of a document is ow maeription! [tis clear that i) i aot 
a treaty or coved jen forming the Targa ; we possess Hie very end of it (ahowh 
by the blank stone below), and it contains either oath-formnla nor any other 
toark of n treaty TOTEOTEE, 1 37 probably refers to the preceding avpA ia, 
—[dv) é€ tue rida pn énoare|inm <jaTa ray Leundijea}e ouveipois—, 
while the teference in|. 40 to ty» 60[ veg t3)]e rerayeerny shows that the 
contingents of the mombers had ‘already been settled, presumably by the 
emdljeat, ‘It aeeme equally clear that it is nota decree or law of the TLvEdjyoe 5 
no dorbt they could have decided as to ther meetings, fixed « quoram, appointed 
Tpaespar, and otfier such matters, but they could never have decreed such 
linen as |. IB +a 62 Sobarra roig auwld[alors [xuma] eleat, or 1. 2) ep 

éé trol de] Tene oupeb picon boFawrow pi) <Eloa[e pats||rékeow éublisvers 
hauSarece [wapld tow arorreopdvcer motépele. It must then be an act 
of the constituent essambly of the Leagues, a constitutive act’ The Leagne 
would be formed by a wamber of treaties; delegates or orpeafeic from. the 
constituent members would then mest and puss the constitutive law of the 
League, of which ] take our document to form. part: stibsequent meetings 
would beheld by the syneciri. 

Tlis being #o, one con probably testore the gap m |. 40*—e«ui gy Se 
walkie [yo dhrocre Age sy dul payuy The reraypérny, [he ae 6 dpxwu? 
ral|payyeAky. «eA. The spacing of the letters in thei inanription viities, anil 
As far aa] can see from measurements the twelve letters given for this gap by 
Cayvutias constitute a maximum, while tleyen would he fully sufficient. As 
the contingont of each city was already terayaéry, fixed (i. , ly the treaties; 
presamably), it cannot hove heen frovided that some one should fix it furmiti. 
On the other hand, the callmg ont of the contingents already fixed would 
certainly rest with Demetrius a8 nommander-in- chief: Hence I would real. 
‘atter TeTaiy erry, (ay oO iyéaeor wa |payyeN Ane 

ft in unfortunate that the latter part of 1 36 is so broken. Cavvadias 
prints the reading ‘of J,G, iw, 924: LI] pow d pexiga y ‘be Ths F Jaw pact 
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| As <a *Av|. But Wilhelm considers that Nikiteky’s. later reading 
Bact (lor pacer) is certain. As Maxedor joe is out of the question in 303, the 
+ reading must be T[poedpevew [be .. - . + lav BarifAéor— Av... ], i.e there 
is w space of two letters vacant ut the «nd of the line; the hnes end irregularly, 
anid as muy a4 three spaces are vacant at the end of I. Sand 6. The subject 
af the sentence bemg rots tpocépony, the real question now is, was the pre 
pasition avr. oF peta? Uf pera, one woukl expect tod Aaotdées, a8 Antigonus 
presence could hardly ‘be expected; still, the proedrl might he considered in 
theory the colleagues of both kings. If deri, a rather startling wiate bs open) 
up, T sve no means of decsding. 

Tuistly, one must look at the fragment, 5 72, As it contams part of an oath 
forintilu, it belongs to a curl jen, af Cavyadias pomts.out: it cantiot, therefore, 
be part of our inscription, No.9. Tt may not belong to the same period at all, 
Whether it can be part of ove of the prelimmary evrfij<at of Demetrina” Liagua 
may depend on the true reading of 31, which Cavvadias gives us [Bac }Asiar 
why al----. What Cavvadias’ representation of the etone chowa, however, 
is dearly a lambda, A; perhaps « fresh examination might show if 1 be really 
A, or ‘Afprryovov, or Afyayrpiov. ‘The two proper names in 3-8, "Ayaroic 
and ‘Hiewis, offer no difficulty, Elis, we have veen, mony well have been m 
Demetrins’ League: and aa to Achaea, Demetriue freed some towne in 408 
(Died, 29, 103, 4), TL arm aware that many text-books. state that Alexander 
dissolved the Achaean League in 324; but the statement is quite unfounded. 
The passage in Hyperides (ward Deg. col. 18) runs «aero, éevitayhatay wr 
jimex hips wap "AdeFdvdpou . -. - sepl Tob TOUS Korobs oWAAGyous 
“Ayan te «ai "Apkdbaw wat Moterraw (tireake offf. The worde as they 
stand have mo meaning, and we have ne right to invent ono. The 
‘vention is not even probable; for if Alexander really gave these three 
peoples a first-class. grievance by onfering the dissolution of their Leagues 
(he can have had no time to carry oat the tlizsolution, any more than he 
hal time to carry out the restoration of the Samians, which he ¢id order 
in) 324), how came it that Achnea and Arcadia tetused to join the Greeks in 
the Lamian war, while Eoootia heartily-atded Anti pater? In faet, Polybins 
(2, 11) is quite explicit about the old Achnaian League: its dissolition took place 
somuewhere between Alexander's time and the [24th Olympiad (254/3-251/0' Bc), 
and he implies that it was not an act hut a process, If Ayasiy must nioan 
a League (why mot a Folk!) there in no dificulty ubowh auppesing that 
the old Achaean League existed in 303. But 4 8 wey nob belong to this 
period. 

The concliston then is that in thy Epidaurus inscription No. 5 we have 
part of the constitutive act of Demetrius” League of 305, « Leagus of which the 
Titerary sources tell us comparatively little, but which 1 epigmphically attected 
by three inscriptions of Eretria (7.1. ‘wii, 0, 108,199,210). Details of proceduro 
apart, we dee that Demetrius’ League wos primarily (though not exclusively) 
based on cities, that it was planned on a Panhellenio scale, and that, after 
Cossander was overthrown, it was to meet at the four Panhelleme festivals, 
The adoption of the system of wpodipor was meant Hs & compliment to Athens, 





TRNONZE WORK OF THE GEOMETRIC PERIOD AND ITS RELATION 
TO LATER ART 


‘Is the pottery of the Geometric:style,’ says Dre, Buschor tn his (Freel: 
Vase Paiiiling, “are latent the forces which we see afterwards expanding in 
contact with the East as well as the oldest beginnings that we can trace of 
that brilliant continuous development whioh led to the proud heights of 
Klitins, Euphronios and Meidias. Jt producers may be unreservedly 
described as Greeks. 

The-statement is ® challenge to the less cautious aupporters of the con- 
tinuity of Bronze and [ron Age culture in Greeee. But it is concerned only 
with vases and vase-painting. Ono is tempted to search. farther afield for 
fuller Dlumination, particularly in’ branches of art other than vaee-pamting- 
Whatever stage of development a culture may be in, it alwnys requires pottery, 
however enide and in however amall # quantity, since pottery is for use : 
objects purely Ornamental, however, can. under certain circumstances, be 
dispersed with. In pottery, therefore, a certain minmmum of continuity Mm 
tradition and inheritance from previous cultures is inevitable; but m the arts 
of pure adornment this may not be the cate. Thus seulpture and bronze work 
ate branehes of art which may remain submerged during periods of unrest 
and upheaval, Peoples on the move will not burden themselves with works of 
art: copquerors in the flush of victory have not the inclination. nor the conquered. 
the courage or incentive to develop the non-atilitarian arts: ani crafts, ‘Thus 
the continuity of the Bronze and Iron Ages in Greece may be-teated by evidence 
other than that of pottery; mietal-work in particular may afford instructive 
evidence, especially arnamenta in bronze, which, from their navure and maternal, 
might, contain the germ of revival and continuity. 

1 propose, then, in the course of this paper, to examine some of thy earliest 
known examples of the bronme-worker’s art uf post-Mycenaean times, both 
from the point of view of the technique employed and of the. types most 
favoured. The results may help to throw some light on, the relation which 
the cruder plastic works of Geometric art bear to tully developed Hellenic art.. 

That the period of unrest and upheaval in listory which corresponds to 
the so-called Geometrie period in att produced no sculpture seema certain. 
On @ prion grounds it seems almost incredible that sculpture, however crude, 
ean have heen achieved at least in the benth and ninth centuries wc. In tact 
no examples ol it have been found. ‘That the earliest and erudest bronzes of 
Geometric times are not studied ia principally due to the fart that they are 


iP. ja, Mr. Rinharde’ translation. 
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almost wholly unattractive, often ludicrous. Yet, standing, ss they do, at 
the threshold of Hellenie art their importance 33 manifest.* 

Testnigve—The metheal of manufacture of the crudest and earhesti 
Cieometrio lrouze figares is not so much the method of hroive-casting as that 
of bronze-welding, The simplest Iuman figures (see Figs 4,6 ond 7, a, 6, «) 
in bronze consist af ong or more bare of bronze which are hammered out into 
the four conspanent timbs, ‘The legs. aa a role, remain together and are 
harely svparated, consixting of two parallel bars, The arms eansist of smaller 
hare wokted on or bent aml besten into the required attitude, The waist is 
the central hody of the bar, and the ehonlders and breast ave formed by Hat- 
tening the upper part of the buritself. The narrowness of the wuist ia mvrensed 
and emphasised by the cutting away of the srma.4 These * fiddle-shaped* 
wists are the result of technique and are, I think, inno way derived from 
Mycennean or Cveladio * fidle-aliaped “idols. The head and neck are achioved 
by the werking of the end of the ber. All other bronzes of the orudest 
Geomutric type are similarly formed. Welding, cuttmy and legting ure the 
thiree processes principally employed, | | 

ft ia tind abundantly clear that the earliest bronze fignres axhihit tone 
of the characteristics of (he fine und elahorste works of wrt of the Cretan 
broize-custers, The Tylisses bronzes," thy praying figure in the Botieh Moseom 
of the ‘lylissos type, and the magnificent ball and athlete recently uequired 
by Ca aptain E, G. Spencer-Churchill * are the products of on age which had 
mastered the artof solid bronze-casting. ‘The Tylissos and similar figures have 
the appearance of having been cast from clay models; the fine bull and athlete 
group i, aoording to Sir Arthur Evan, in all probability east from o finer 
model whith may have heen of wox, In any tase welling and beating and 
such simpler and crader processes are not part of the atock-in-trade of the 
Cretan bronze-worker. Jt ia remarkable that we have, aa yet, no examples 
of cartier Cretan bronze craft in which these Geametric PtOCeS*es occur. 
Throughout the histery of Cretan art bronzes were made, os far as wy know, 
by the one process of casting. With the crader Geometric figures, on the other. 
hand, welding and beating te the earliest stage; there comes pext an inter- 
meinte stage in which the figure is first cast.and then treated with the hammer 
and chisel Thus the body of a Zens from Dodona (Fig. 4,6) is composed from 
the origmal bar cut and subdivided inte lombs. But its hair and features are 
tenilore! with the chisel, Two Inter figures from Arcadia of the annie type 
(Fig, 4, a, ¢)- are, on the other hand, east and then Gnishel with the finer 
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tools: the features, in particular, being “imply chisilled in, A helmeted 
warrior uf the ‘ Promachos"” type from Doone (Fig. T,. 0) i similarly 
fibished after casting, though it retains, more than most bronzes, thie 
sppeirance of the older * bar technique, 

The final stage ia not properly reached anti! the sith century, when the 
figure is, m4 with the Cretan bronges, cast complete in every detail in one 
process. iven then finishing touches are often addest with the chisel (see 
Fig: 6, @, i, two fine browses from Olympia). 

Tha not until the sixth century, atrivtly apeaking. did the art of Taki. 
small bronze figures attain once nore the lovel reached by the Cretan bronze- 
workers of Middle Minoan times. 
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Develogmnent of types.—l have eliosean tout principal type-eroups mo being 
most clearly illustrative of the development of traditional types from the eatiest 
Caometrie times to the period of full Hellen art. Nane of these types 1 to 
be found in preCeometrio att in « clear and unequivocal way, 

The Hove —The firat ts the standing or walking horse mode th be seen 
oe profile. One of the. most finely finished examples comes from Olympia 
(Fig. 1), Similar bronge figures of horses are found on alniest all the (eametric 
sites of the mainland of Greece, from Laconia to the Vardar valley dn the 
east amd from Olympia to Leukas on the weet.’ Horses of the same type, 
sometimes: with minot Variations of treatment. are jound farther north in 
Central Kurope. at Hallstatt and other Iron Age aites,4-and the type 1 feared 
again more to the east, in the Tron Age cemeteries of the southern Caucuses.” 
The extreme popularity of this partieulér type of ormmunent in Greece is remark- 
es a — —_ ——— a aa ae oe 

Ren omy peper im the Awiyuerie® PLOOV.. wand van Suokon, Graffetd con tiall- 
Jmarnit, Li So. 3, po 190, Examples uro ater, Ph XY, 
thors collected from a linge number of ait. ‘Chante, Ftecherrhie dinthropologupwr 
in Vee rroaanbane, dois le Coucaw, Dp. 140 (Goorge) 
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able. Variations of ai interesting type are éeer at Olympia,” and approxi 
mately the sanie type appears in ivory work at Sparta.! J+ js finally seen in 2 
fully developed form in the magnificent cavalry frieze of Prinias in Urete 1 
where all the essential charucteristicg of the bringe Geometric horsin 
are retained—the narrow harrel-shaped body, the long tail qeadhing alnicet 
to the ground, the hagged mane -and the lary), Clearky-marked hooves. ‘The 
niited warrior bimeell a variant of the ' Promachva’ type of spearman of the 
ormde Gieometne bronzes dealt with below. The horse ix essititially the large, 
long-legged Northern horse, like’ the modern Hungarian type, which bears 
affinities to the type of hore of the Hallstatt eultute, which wus largrdtimbed 
ant tall? The aime type of horse ts seen in later classiealart in the coins uf 
Tarentom “ aml of Alexander L of Macedon,!* und is very different Fron the 
amall horse of Tonie artiof the alath cent ury or of the Parthenon frinen. 

These early broee figures of horses, then, appear to bo derived from a 
Northern scurce and to belong to a tradition which is exeentilly that of the 
(reametzic molture of (reece. 1¢ survived in tlissica) wrt mind Clearly in the 
suulptores of the temple of Priniaa in Crete, where, aa dn the Dict iemt cave 
many of the elements of Geometric ort romaine’ lees inflienced by the Orient 
than was usually the ease 
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Phe Contaur.—The second type thut originates for later plastic art in the 
bronzes of the Geometric period the Centaur, I give here four examples 
(Figs. 2 and 3,4, b,c) that shoy wlejpately the development tram the crudest 
Ciomietne figure of the * har technique throng the medinn of what might 
be termed a ‘ anb-leeametrie" type to the iillyleveloped archaic art of the 


4 Cima, Bronze, PU XIV. Sie, 2105 BAG. fiety, pe 184, ate, 
118, IMC. Manedow, p. [it 
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sixth ceatury, nese esse the Ceitaur seems to have carried on o ehoulder 
the Centair’s traditional weapon—the branch of a tree, To the earliest period 
of erade bronze work belongs the mort hitereting group in New York of a 
Cetitanr wrestling with n mun; but it is of:fine finish and indicates a eon- 
siderable originality of composition, which, in the Geometric period is, of 
course, exceptional. Tho long tail that jom= the buse, the large flanks. and 
narrow barrel of the Centaur, the incised pattern on the hase and the shape of 
the base iteclf show that it belongs to the same period o& (ie horses. 

‘That these four examplea of Centaurs represent the types of three distinet 
peridds of growth aud net merely three unequal attempts more or less con- 
tianporury is susceptible of proof, Thus the horse body and the base of the 
first two (Figs, 2-and 9, 4) «re identical in style and convention with those of 
the horses of the earliest period of lronze work deaeribed above, The narrow 
barrel and Jong legs are those of the usual bronze horses That snch horses 
belong to the earliest period of bronze work in Geometric times is evident front 
the stratification at Sparta, which is our only ecientifically established criterion. 
The period when these bronzes were first produced seems to have been when 
Geometric culture was already firmly established and bronze first began to be 
used for pure ornament and not simply for objects of use." The crodest 
Centaur, therefore (Fig. 3, a), can be attributed to the earhest period of bronze 
art on stun stratigraphical evidence. 

‘ Whe third Centwur (Fig, 3, fi) can, on stylistic prounia: he associated with 

4 large group of bronzes, terracotte: and sculpture that exhibit the first 
attempt of Greek art tu eeeape from the purely Geometric conventions. Ip 
thie figure the Geometric’ stiffness ts overcome to a certain extent and the 
features are clearly evolved anid carefully worked But there i4 «till a clumesi- 
ness Of execution and a rigidity of Composition; gestures are there without 
expression, movement without life—hut this, at any rate, is an advance upon 
the almost symbolic schematiem of the earlier figure. The same characteristics 
are seen in the famous archaic sculpture group of Kitylos and Dirmys at 
Athens. In detail the features of the face and the neatly arranged hair assomate 
this tironze with hroozee auch at the beautiful figare fron Dwlpiy ™ or the 
eruder and probulily carey figuro from the Acropolia at Athens,” both of 
which must belong td the seventh ventory, 

in the fourth example the real living spirit of Greek art has burst ita 
bonds, All the freshness and didieacy of foninn art of the late sixth century 
has transfonned the ilrr hones of the old Geometric style into a vital and 
living conception; bat withmit the old Geometric idea the final achievement 
would hardly hnve been possible. | 

Zeus —A third and equally instructive example je seen in a type that has 
persisted through alll the phases of plastic Greek art with singularly little 
variation. Ib represents Zeus hurling a thunderbolt. A crude example: of 
this type of the Geomutrio penod comes from Dodona 2! (Fige4,). Th exemph- 
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fies most eloarly what Ehave called the  bartechniqne. The limbs ate literally 
hewn apart from the body and beaten mito rounded burs, By the separation 
of the arms from the sides ® pronounced waist is formed, but the whole figure 





Fie ds jh A) nexae Pinte oF Zee) (i) Ante (Hj 
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Two later oxinsples from Aredia (Fig: 4, a, ¢) abow 0 nidre anereesfiy 
development fron the eruder prebetype, but esst, and not worked in the 
‘ bar technique 
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A fourth exwmple (Fig. 5) seems to belong to a transitional period betwen 
‘bar technique" and casting. The figare ts-enat but the shapes and owttine 
of the “bur technique are retamed. The featores are ernile batnot so sketchy 
na in the Dodona example. ; 

Fig. fi, a. bo shows the final development of the type-in full fifti-centary 
art. Both come from Olvepia. ; 
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Wavrrior.—in the brange figures of warriors brandishing spears, which ate 
50 common in the Geometric period, the * bar teclmiqne”’ is seen most cloarly. 
Here, in nearly every case, the sides of the bar are cut away and bent round 
to form arms, while the lower part of the bar 1s divided inte two parte for 
legs, This being the simplest form of the techmique, it was found thet the 
warrior brandishing » Spear lent itself most readily to the methwl For this 





Pro 7 fe, 4 ¢)—Baoate Piotr or Waneions; (i 
Fao Commern, (4) rom Deven, (6) raom Dooow,. 
reason more imatances of thie type-are found than of wny other and the type 
became the more easily perpetuated. Threo examples are here given * 
(Fig. 7, a, b,¢), of which the first two eloarly belong to the earliest period of 
Geometric bronze ort, while the third, which ts cast, again exhibits the transi- 
tion from * bar technique’ to casting. 
Attic featuyes.—Finally, [ propose to examine the continuity of Geometric 
ant classical art from a slightly different point of view that concerns rather 
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the latest than the earliest phase of (eeometno and sub-lieometrio bronze work. 
Hore, in my opinion, it is posible to trace, at least in Attie art, the gradual 
drivelopment (ron the earliret perio of plastio art the features characteriatio 
of the Attic face, whieh reaches its final and developed perfection in the porn 
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soulptures Of the Acropolia, All my examples come from Attica—the majority 
from. the Acropolis itll. am not concerned in this series with the technique 
al the hady, 

tt may be more convenient to tabulate the examples with whiel 1 shall deal. 

1, From the Aocropolic. Now in the National Mnseun, No. 6627. De 
Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes; No. 697, p 244, Pig. 214. Head and fattened 
hadiy to the waist of a bronze human figare (Fig. 5). 

3. From the Acropolis, Now in the National Moseom, No, 6628, Le 
Ridder, No. 80; p20, Fig. 1. Bronze figure of # warrior In.a helmet (Fig. 4). 





4 
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3, From the Acropolia, Now in the National Museum, No. 6615. De 
Ridder, No, 702, p. 248, Fig. 219. Bronze figure of a man wearing a conical 
cap of an oriental type (Pig. 8), 

4. From the Acropolia: Now in the National Moseum, No, 6494. De 
Ridder, No. 81%, p. 390, Fig, 323. Bronze female head surmounted by 4 cushion 
anil a concave dise (Fig. 9), 7 

6. From the Acropolis, Now in the: National Museum, No, 6612. De 
Ridder, No: T01, p. 247. Fig. 218 Bronze mals figure wearing a conical helmet. 
or cap (Fig. 10). | 

6 fa), Silver tetradrachm of Athens. Formerly in the possession of 
MM. Feuardent, Paris. Weight 17-70 grammes (Fig. £1). 
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Weight 16-95 prammes (Fig. 11) 

5, From the Acropolis. Now in the National Mnseum,; No. 6615, De 
Ridiler, No, 699, p. 246, Fig: Zi Bronze male figure (Fig. 10), 

&. Front the Acropelis, Now in the Natiinal Moaewn. No. OO1T. De 
Ridder, Ni iy. Kor. th. tie Fig. 215 Lronze hwury bb Livi cat, ddentien) with Na. 7 
abowo (Fig. 10), 


(h) Silver tetradrachm of Athens. From the Philippeen collection. 
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O(a). Silver tetradrachm of Athens. Now in the Gritish Museum (Mf 
(*. Attica, FI, 1. 0) (Pig, 12). 
(b), Silver tetradrachm of Athens: Now in the Fitzwilliam Musettn, 
Cambndge (Fig. 12) 
LO, Painted clay plaque from Olympos in Attica. Now in the: Metro- 
politen Museum, New York. Rinhter, Hendbook, p. 56, Vig. 52. The scene 
represents four mourners at @ bier upon which lies a corpse (Fig, 13). 
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11. Fragments of a Proto-Att ic vase fram the Kynosarges cemetery, 
Athens: Bome of the frgments are how in the National Museum, Athens, 
and some in the possession of the British School at At lens. Seo J WS. 1: 
Ia, [E-1V. and p. 29, and JuH.5. 1912, p. aSo. The decoration shows « bearded 
man standing ix a two-horsed chariot and a chariotwer holding the reine. A 
third figure stands behind the chariot (fiz: 14): 

v2 Figure in porud limestone of a maiden from the so-called“ Brenhthaats 
Pediment.’ Now it the Acropolis Musxeum. See Dickins, Aerapolis Mimenm 
(Catalogue, Lp. 68, and Heberdoy, 21 liatiiece Porosstulpeur, Pl, O.. (Fig. (5) 

iG, Silver tetradrachm of Athena now in the Holleetion of M. Empedoctes, 
Athens | Fig. 1}. 

All the exumples-in thie series are derived directly from the original fount 
of Attic-act: Whatever alien or external miliences may appear i) them are 
‘noldontal and do not hide the esssentially Attic characteristics which appear 
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in each of the series after the fires two. Thus, according to De Ridder, No. 4 
shows °Exypto-Phoenician’ influences, whatever this term may mean. The 
hair abows the brow in this instance he further compares to that of a well- 
nowt Mycenaean ivory head™ De Ridder further considers the Honical oape 
worn hy the figures Nos. 5 and 5 to be of an Assyrian or Oypniote type. . 

What is important, however, is that the fearnres of the faces and the 
genera) type of the figures is neither Assyrian, Mycenaean por ' Egypto- 
Phoenician” ‘That they were all made in Athens seems most probable in view 
of the fact that In Nos. 7 and Swe have two figures that differ slightly and are 
clearly from the same workshop, Nos. 2,3, and 5 exhibit the same technique 
and stvle and itseems unnecessary to assume that such figures are mportations. 

No. 1, although from Attica, shows not so much an. Attic work of art as 
ane whieh belongs to the end of the fall Geometric period. [t belongs to a 
type and a sehool of art which are found in a known and limited area. The 
Argolid, Laconia, Arcadia, Attica and Plocis have afforded numerous 
exaniples of thix very rigid but clearly-cut art, One might say that the 
eastern half of the Corinthian gulf and the whole of thy Saronic formed the 
cetitre round which the artista of this school grouped themselves, The rigid 
style of the hair and the flat, ughy treatment of the face is all that Geometric 
art could effect In ite first essay ot features and detail Hitherto the body 
alone had been succesafully achieved and the features wore barely medicated 
The same artistic traditions appear im the earhest sculptory of the seventh 
century of the Argolid ** Arcadia ** Laconia © and Delphi. but not im Attica, 
In Crete, especially at Prinias,” it survives much iater Into the sixth century, 
This wideapread style formed the nucleus from which subsequently the more 
brilliantly developed local schools of Greeoe broke awav upon courses of their 
own. It forms the firm basie of anleequent Greek ort and is evolved in and 
hy the mainland of Greeee itself. 

No. 2 shows a considerable advance upon this uniform style and has. 
elements of what later develops into the Atte style. | 

In Nos. 3, 4, and 6 appear the first traces of one of the many oriontal 
elements that, by the offer of new ideus and new types, wore to stimulate 
the uninspired repetition of Geometric art into hfe and style Already, with 
the appearance of thear external alien influences the tre Attic features are form- 
inv, ‘The thivk Tips, hrond,-square face, large eyes and prominent nose whieh 
persist in Attic urt down to the midille of the sixth century are already definite, 
ut least in Nos, 4 and 6, which, nevertheless, retain the strong rigid technique 
of the last Geametrie works. 

In Nos. 6 (a) and 0 (6) we see the same featsires on doins of Attien itself 
Precisely the same type of face is geen on the tetratlrachms of the Actopolie 
hoard, but these are, for the most part, so damaged by the fire of the 
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Persian destruction that they do not ilnstrmte my point so clearly aa better 


preserved coina of the same type: It has long been held by many sumismatiats 


that the coins \of this crude type are barbariw imitations of finer bypes. 
Professor P, Gurdner considers them to be the-coina struck for the troope of 
Xerxes while they werd in Greece, and sces confirmation of his. view m the 
discovery af the Actepolis hoard nod in the aimilar hoard found on the Xerxes 
canal in Chaleidiee** [mhoof-Blumer and J. P. Ste aimilarly held” them 
to be barbaric, lat the former attributed them to the time of Cluisthenes and 
the latter to that of Hippine* 

But from the stvlietic evidence of the series of monuments here yiven 
it is clear that the typo of head on these so-called ' barbaric” coins falls into 
its place in the development of the chatacteristie Attic face; iti position, 
moreover, is by no means late in the series, ‘Thin seems effectually to dinpone 
of the theory that these coms are barbaric imitations and supports the view of 
Head,#* who considered them to be the earliest coins of any land bearing the. 
type of the human head. The features of the head of Athena on the coms 
Noa. 6 (a) and (b) and 8 (a) and (}) are almost identical with the features of rb 


two brouzes Nos 7 and 8 The large ears, level eyes, prominent heavy nose 


and equate chin ate common to all, and ure precisely the loatures character- 
istic of faces on prote-Attic pottery, a in the ease of the vase No, 11 or tlin 
splendid plaque No. 10, But whether, chronologinally, the hronzes precede 
the prote-Attie pottery by any very great length of time it, is impossible ty 
say. The euins, in any case, can hardly be as-early ax the Rytiwarges vane, 
which falls in date between the Aegina vuse of Perseus and the Harpies ™ and 
the fine vase in New York **—approxmately to.a date about (50 B.c. 

ee fina] development in early Attic art of this Atte type of face is seen 

6. 12, the bewotifol inaiden of the ' Erechtheion Fediment,” which dates 

to ees 550 ne, Here the harsher features of the earlier faces ate softened. 
Another Athenian («tradrachm, No, 13, shows this finally perfected face in all 
‘its purity before it lind become radically changed by the refined and rather 
over-delicate features of the Ionic art that flooded Atticn after D410 .0%* 

Frota all these exatnples, then, of the Attic face it is possilile to trace a 
stead y development from the harsher and more widespread mainland Geometric 
and sub-Cleometrio types. to the purest Attic. “The gener) type lias become 
specialised. So, too, in Aegina, in Argos and elsewhere, other locul types and 
atyies were differentiated and the local schools of art grow op from the one 
common stern Even aa far down in the Ime of development as the Olympos 
pluque the samposition is taken ultimately from the funeral scenes depicted 
on the earliest Geometric vases of the Dipylon- 





History of Ancient Commage, p. Ga, for instance, there ia op adequate rosa 
™ Gardner, op, co qe IBY. why either the democracy uf Chelenheaws, 
™ Hisderia Nemnorwm *, p. 260 Hippiia, or the temy of Merscd ehivuld 
4 A 2. 1663, Pla, IX, X. stoke pio rode col. The two former 
Richtee, JES, 1012, p. 370, jut admirable Atte artiate availably, while 


 Thero arn of cottee, other arguments  lontaue in (im Persian army would Alma 
to support this view, wiuch do not properly emetainiy lieve Teen employed. Alive all, 
belung to the anbject of thie puper. The, he Perians were herdly harhariana in art. 
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The examples of the Geometric horse, the Centaurs, spearmen and the 
Zeus figures are important in that they show the preservation of type from. the 
earhest phases of pure (reometric plastic art, Fron the bronze lores of 
Olympia to the frieze of Prinias, from the crude bronze Centattrs 16 the metopes. 
of the Parthenos, from the spearmen tothe Athena Promachos, and from) the 
Dolona “ena to the perfected etutnethes of Ci vari pa there is a coursé of develope 
ment which makes ft possible to reconstruct, however provisionally, the 
obacurer pluses of curly Greek art. These strange and wnattrmetive bronze 
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toys of the earliest Geometric time, wnmepuring thongh they be, must he 
considered in the light of the development of Greek art from the Geometric 
to the Classic. So, too, the crude bronzes of the Acropolis wll fall into line in 
the detailed development of Attic art itvell. 

The hreak im tradition of technique that ia evident between the Cretan 
and Genamettiy bronzes indicates that, m bronze working at least, the new 
atock if Iron Age Greece had cared on none of the custome of the preceding 
Bronze Age, The gap between the two cultures remains unbrilged, and Cretan 
hronzes had been long forgotten when the bronze-craftsmen of Geometric times 
first etarted| to work. 
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Ax Essay ox tue User or Reeves 
“] waa not about te dispie (he point, Tin,” ald young Clieryble, laughing. . 
"All [wae going to aay wae, that I bold myself under an obligation to the colnciilene, 
theta all,” 
“(Yh |) Af ye don’t diapwte.it, that’y another thing. I'l) tall pow what, thongh—t 
wiah you hud, wih you or anvhody would, Towoold eo pub down that mn,” sald 
Tin... “ad pot down that man by argumentt—.’—Vieholua Niehlaby. 


| 


We koow rouglily, sacs Prof; Murrav,* how a eaayeante eet to work. De 
would be tempted to introduee bright patches, |. . He would abhor the 
subordination of parts to the whole. 

This tendency, he suggests, explains the occurrenes both in (55 ff.) and 
in [1 (297 ff.) of the well-known description of « cloudless sky: “Such lovely 
lines, once heard, were.a temptation taany rhapsode, and likely to recur where- 
ever p good chance offered, The same explanation applies to the multiphed 
similes of B45} ff. ‘They are not meant to be taken all together; they are 
alternatives for the reciter to choose from.” 

T quote this pronouncement, not because T want to quarrel with the most 
generous of scholars, but because it hits on particularly instructive pussaers, 
The constellation of similes at B 45) ff marks, I suggest, a provisional climax 
in the movement of the poem, and the images here chosen ato poetically 
relevant, not only to the immediate context bat to the whole design. 
Sumilurly, the imuge of @ 550 ff. ia not isolated, but provides a climax and a 
conaummmition to the whole series of images which dimorates tle movement 
r— 8. ‘The kindred, though mom impressive, image of (1 297 , marks the 
beginning of yet atiother series, Finally, these examples illnstrate a principle 
of Homer's art. which has not, I think, been realised by oritins. His similes 
are rarely isolated! and detachable decorations; relevant only to their 
immediate contest. More often they are so related to each othur, and “ 
arranged, like the metlents, in formal -putterm, that they becom an 
important element in the organic etracture of the poem, ‘The cunning 
repetition, hezhtenmg and combmation of images within his formal pattern 
iz a device not only characteristic of Homer, but alao of sxpreme in portance 
for the uppreeiation of is art. Jt provides os also, I ahall aunhmit, with « 
valid argument for the unity of the Jliad. | 








1 History éf Greek Dilertltiiry, 20-2), 
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Sing, goddusa, the wrath of Achilles, and. tho-ovila that (E wrought... im the 
scoompllatinent of the will of Zous . —. heginning when the aoa a Atria quarrellord 
with the glorivus Achilles, “The aon of Zest and Leto wae angry beeatina of Chryaes, . . . 
Chryees hail prayed, but if didnot please Agamemnon... 0 Chryses prayed... and 
Apdllo, ii bis anger, came, ‘like the night”... and shot his arrow, and the pyre iol 
the dial sete herring. . 

Achilles summed. an Asembly. Calchus spoke, Agememnon’s heart grew blake 
with arath, whl his eyes sere ‘like 0 ghining fire, Ee throatensd to tuke away Brisew. 
‘Athi indervencd ty check Achilles, Tho Assembly continued, Achille pwore that lie 
wok! lowe the fightitu, and. Nestor bred in vain to Testo pestor, 

Thon Agamemnon’s secon! hinniler, the taking of Brisas, curresypaorilinge Lik Nur gaat bers 
to tho firet, thir neftivel to give op Cliryecs 


That is the first’ group of incidents in the-Fiad, The seoond ts different, 
aril has ite own ehape: 


Achilles prayed to Tiwtixc: She heard him, ae shy: sat with hace led fat Fueee ity Whe 
depth of the soa, and shescan op from the ea, “like a silet.’ antl) promiaed Lo help lier 

(kiveatiia and his crew seetored Briseid, Chryaes prayed, and sacrifice wae made to 
Apollo, "The day ended witli feast and music and aleep, | 

‘Hints prayed to Zous in Ciympos, wd the Thinnderce povmilecd hie all. He nodlileel, 
antl, at the ood of hiv tmmortal had, Olympia tren bled, | 

Then the wher, the comedy of tha Olympian Quarrel, In-which Hephacetos war a 
more snevessfal poacomakéer than Nestor. The dey ended in feast and song and sleep. 


The third group repeats the pattern of the first : 


Againemnon's Dream and the Counc; Nestors Comment, = 
The Second Ascembly, divided, fikw the firet, by an. intervention 0 Athens, 
‘Nestor's adyiew, Agamemnon’s prayer and awerifice, Tho army mustered. 

The similes ate concentrated in thia third part. In A we bad only the 
three lief commparisons, “Apollo came, like the night... the pyres were 
burhiny’; ' Agamemnon's heart grew Wack with anger, and his eyes were like 
shining fire’; and * Thetis heard, and came, like a mist from the fea. But 
the nod of the immortel head uf Zeus is also relevant to our inquiry, 

In B we have the followmg similes : 


The poople, crowding to Asembly, wore like boes pouring fmm a cleft in’ rook, 
chatiring oy apritg Howers, Gossip lilaced among them. The carth groaned beneath 

After Agawenmon’s speech, the Assembly wae moved like tie waves of the ‘Tkarinn 
sou wtirred ly the eset wind or the sooth; file 4 enenfleld berwing under the weet webu. 

Whir (kiveseus and Athww deove thom hank, they returned to the Assembiy with 
the eis ofa wove dashing ona great leach. gS 

After Agamoninon'’s scconl epeech, they shouted for hattl with the poke of « wave 
daahed by the south wind on @ jutting headland. 

Finally, when the army musterod, Athone, not Gossip, waa with them. The fusion 
af ther armour waa like o fire in a mothtain-forest. Throng after throng they can 
(inperfoot), Nhe Hivlte of binds, geese, crane or ewans, over f meadie in Asia, ane they 
cane toe stand (nomat) in the flowery meadow of Stamander, as wumerons as leoves vt 
flowers: they were ae groedy and pentistent as flies wbout pails of mill in epeing. Their 
captaine maralialled then as cunity as goatherde divide their flocks. Agamemnon: him- 
self waa like Yous (aa to hin eyod and! head), jike Poseidon, like Aces. A® a ball ine herd 
of cows wae Agamemnon made ominont by Zeca that day (worist), 
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Thatieall, Ianhmit that the similes are not thrown in at random. ‘The 
three wave-images form a group, defining clearly the lines of the assembly 
episode = auch repetition adds to the effect,. Nor can we miss the comexion 
between the bees andl spring Hower of the firet cinile and the leaves-and flowers 
and flies rommd pails of milk in spring of the last paragraph. Ff Mr. Murray’s 
reciter keeps the bees, he will have to keep thie flies and leaves and flowers: and 
50, he will have to keep the birds, orapoil his rhapanily, And if we look ot 
the whole movement, we shall recognise, I think, w fitmess in Wie other images, 
Hf Apollo cams like night, and shot, and the pyrés were burning, the army, whew 
it musters, is like a raging forest-fire. If Agamennon's eyes in his anger were 
Uke shining fire, his eves and head in thie inoment of his glory are like the eyes. 
and lead of Zeas. ‘The movement, which begins “Achilles... Zeue, . . 
Achilles, ends, ' Sq eminent Zeos made Agamemnon on thut day, 

There remain isolated images, I admit; Thetis-‘like-a nist,” the goathords 
with their flocks, the tll in the herd of cows, These will be developed in tho 
seq mel 

The Catulogue.is an Interlude, but between the Greek Txt and the Trojan 
there tan instrictive simile 

‘The army of tho Greeks was like @ fire raging over tho whole Jand. Earth groaned, 
= Peeamast hy the anger of Zeus the Thunderer, when he lashes tie garth bocame of 


It isa heightening of the fire-imege, with a hint of coming trouble for the: 
Achaeins.. It links theimagery of B withthe Catalogne. Let-us see what happens 
after the Trojan list is ended: 





The Trojans advanced with a noise Tike that ef birds, craned. why have left the atorm 
ated rin behind, and wing their way through the eky, toringing death for Pyginica, They 
muke medy their battle in the mivis of mening. “The Gordie were eilont. — 

The dint of the armics waa fie a mist on the mountains, not dear to khephipiis, bine 
better than niglit fora thief, You can only ees as far aa w stotin’a throw. | 


The birds, the mist anil the herdsmen. IFT wae made by a later hand 
than A, ond if B was made by yet another artist, anyhow it was a cunning 
craftsman who contrived the joinery= 


f a 
Herodotus quotes Z 289-292 as part of Diomed’s Arivnia. THe and his 
audionce wanted o name for the whole strip of warfative, FA, wl they 
naturally called it ufter the hero whose exploit, form the main part of its story 
Diomed’s own adventures lave a unity and relevance of their own within 





PA 4T, DO, 300, BOT, 12, S00, 29M. ln borportnt modification, Tam very mnch 
4500, THO, Taw. 2 am indebted to inbobred, | 
B. Frinke|, Howmeriehs Obichwus, for Hat. F116, Drerop'y ingenions ox- 
@ few references which I bad overlooked. planation (Paafte Rik 47, Howersche 
To Profesor Bory, whe wae good unough Poi 1. 438) ia wnoceseary.. 
to new! this artiolt in proof and to supyes 
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this Iatger group of incidents’ But the longer group hus also nity nnd 
‘levance. The catise of the whole war, as of tho present trouble, isa quarrel 
for a-wommt. ‘Su the poet; kketching in his; background, shows us Menelans, , 
Paria, Helen and Aphrodite, synibel of that: source of human sorrow. And be 
makes Aphrodite Diomed’s first Olympian vietim. He makes the meeting of 
Sarpedon and Tlepolemus the central seene of a symmetneal pattern, Then 
le rats Ares, rod of the worse plague, war, to halinee Aphrodite. With 
Heeubs for Priam, Ajax for Menelaus, Hector for Paris and Andromache for 
Helen: he rounds off his pattern, and prepares us for the sequel. 

But he subordinates this pattern nlso to a Inrger scheme. 1” i Tinekeeed with 
B by thw images at the beginning, H with © both by the prommeénce of Domed, 
now turumd buck hy the thanderbolt of Zeus, and by the pattern of the nuages, 
whiel cuts across the sharp division of the narrative, and is completed only 
with the watehfires it the ond of @ @-againia linked with | by the balancing 
of 4 Greek and a Trojan assembly.’ That is as it ahould be. We are trnotaggirt 
hack to the tone f A. with ita assemblice and aupplications, ite long apewchies, 
and its lack of simile. The movement whieh beyan when Agamemnon 
spurned the supplant Chryseis ends with the rejection by the tragic here of 


the Achnean. prayers. 
The contents of T-@ may be tabulated-thue: 


Putis challenges, Helon and Priam. ‘Tho Outh-Taking. Paris ©, Menelaus. 
Pandan breaks the trooe, 
Argermearirnon'e pewierwy, steel the fut to Lion. 


Diomed v. Aphrodite, 
Sarpedon © ‘Thapolume. 
Diomed & Ares 
Hoegtor withdraws to Troy, 
Dioined tilke with Glaucus, and ihe two mon make friends, | 
Hector and Hecnba, ‘The Supplication. Heotor and Andrewenhe, Hector © Ajax 
Night, Asvemblies, truce, the wall and Worial qf the ded, 
Second Buttle, 
Divine Assembly, “Hers and Athene in Hier chariot, 
Giredk dofeat, Diomed turned hack by thonlerbolt. 
Horn tree to rouse Poseidon, : 
Greek defeat, "Toucer's archery. 
Hera and Atheno in their chanot, turned back. - 
Night. Trojan Assanbly. Woatohfires, (Greek Aseembly.. 
THE EMBASSY TO ACHTLLES. 
The armiecé advanced, the Trojaus like cranes, The dust was like a 
monntain mist, nit dear to shepherds. The aimiles link I" with B, but that, 
we shall find, does not exhaust their significance, 





* 1 have disoimend thie mattor in JTS. condomns tho separation af 6 5244. from 
1020, 4041, and tay book, The Puthorm of 1 50. tot lime? pute meuntler [whos 
the [ld 34 ff. the Muse hae joined together, by making o 

© Wilamowite (Homer and die The, 36) sharp division al the end of £ (i. 297). 
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The first epiande, the doel of Menelaus and Paris; hegine thus : 
Paris challunied aud Mouelaus rejoin tie a lion whe hae found hie prey.* Haris 
rocdiied fike a man who ling tinct oenake, Mowtop pobuked him. "Heetor,' be snvwerel, 
“you have» heart as hurd aa a-woodoatter’s axe, with Which heenth a thip's tiniher.” 


It ends with Menelaus, cheated hy Aphrodite, going up and down the field, 
qnillooking for his prey like « will benst. 

These wre the only images of immediate structural importance. In the 
euthvtaking thereare none stall, Inthe Teiwhoseupia there is a group of thine, 
the oldman chirping like cicadas, Odyssens like a tam (Agamimnon in Bh was 
a bull], and the words of Oilvesens ‘like snow.” I shall try to mention all 
devoloped: similes as they oceur. Tho reader will judge for himeelf how far I 
lo justicw to their rulative importance in the puiem." 

Tho 'second Insident begina with « ilivine colloquy and the intervention of 
Athene, who incites Pandarus to break the trace, She came lite n étar, hurled 
lv Zeus a4 8 portent to sailors or tea hoat: it Washes: taany sparks fy from it. 
When Menehige was wounded, she saved him from serious hurt, brushing away 
the atrow which had touched him as a mother brshes:a fy from hor alvepin 
chill. Still, the blood flowed und stained his flesh as w Macon or Canan 
women stains ivory with ermeon. Machaon tendod him, 

Agamemnon, indignant. niustered his men again for battle. He hid the 
laggards. * Why do vou stand terrified, Eke fawns?' He found Idoneneus 
with his Oretans, bold as a bear. Tlie cloud of footmen with the Ajaxes was 
like # oli sean by goathord from his look-ont on the mountains, as it is 
driven towards him. by the west wind over the sea. He shivers and witlrlraws 
hr flock into a cave? | 

That development of the ‘ mist on the mountains, not dear-to shepherds ” 
is the only full simile in the episode of the Review. 

Agimemnon passes.on, He has lis interviews with Nestor and Odysseus, 
When he reaches Diomed, his patience is exhanatid, and he insults him, Dioned 
answers with the modeaty of a pond soldier, | | 

The battle ia resumed, and dnce more we lisve 5 eroup of similes - 

The Greeke aro like a greet wave driven by the weet wind on a beach: tho ‘Trojang 
like bhorp bloating as they are milked, and answering the jambs, Arcs anil Athenn arn 
with them, awl Strife, the enter of Aces, ia in tho Oiidet. Like the wave, ate ie tiny ot 
thret, then mar her head until it touches the sky, -Finallythe armies mest, and the nolue 
is Hike the sound of two torrents in a teuntaln-chaam hear! by the shepherd feos abave." 

Structurally, this group resinies the effect of [ 1 f The waves here, 
like the cranes there, link this movement with B, But the shepheril who at 
P 10d) was wraptin mist, and at A 275 ff, deseried 4 cloud approaching and 
withiltew bik flack, now hears the poise of the torrents meeting in the chasm 
below, For the moment, that is all 

The fight ensned, Echepdlos fell ‘like a tower,’ The armies fog lit 
‘like wolves.’ Then Simeeing fell, This was a young man, cut off in hie 
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prime, the eon of Anthemion, the *Flower-Man, named after the nver on 
whose bank by was born. Homer invented him, | think, in order to remind 
us, without undie emphasis. of Achilles. Hit in the breast: by Ajax, he fell, 
anil lay Hike « Wack poplar in a nicadow-pastore, a smooth trunk with branches 
growing at the top, A carpenter hae cut it down wilh the bright trom, to Lend 
it inte a fillos for a car, and if lie there drying by the river, Such was 
Simocisios Anthomides, when he was killed by Zets- barn Ajax. Lmmediately 
afterwards, Antiphos killed Leukos, friend of Odysseus, and Odysseus, very 
angry, strode through the ranks of the first fighters, ainted his javelin, and hit 
a son of Priam, in his anger for the friend who had been killed. And Apollo 
shouted from the citadel. “Up, Trojans | The son of Thetis 1s not fighting.” 

That is the development of the theme, so simply introduced by Homer, 
whet Parte aad to Tleetor, ’ Your heart i like a woodcutter’s axe. 9” We shall 
neck the theme again, 

We pass to the first exploits of Diomed. 

Athens made him glorious. He shono Ike an autumnal star, He mged in battin 
like torrent, ewollen by the rina of Zeus, breaking down dykre amd fonees, riinmg tlie 
cultivated finde. ‘Wounrled try Pandarns, he woe like « thon wounded by shepherds hut 
wtill valinnt, He leapt an two se of Priam, like @ lion killing a cow and her calf He 
killed Ponders Wul Acneas defemlod the body, Ike a lion. Aphrodite intervened, 
but Diomed wounded her, and after she hed gone he ell attacked Arncas, though Apollo 
now protected him, "Thrive he attacked, and was foiled, bat when for the fourth tine 
tin vaahed on like « daiméin, Apollo shouted, and be yielded in his awe of Hial great god. 
Sarpedon wpbrnided Hector, Tho Trojans, bo said, worn ¢hrinking from this Greek ms 
Nounda whtink froma lion. Heotor rallied them, and the duat on the Achacane tn the fight 
woe Ike the chaff inia great wonawing. Ares pitt night on the battle. Aree and Strife 

together stirred up the fichting. Dione and the Ajaxes and Odyanous fourht stubbaruly, 
like clouwle which 4ou bos seton the monttaing, and which will not kave thein, whatever 
winds riay blow. Aenpas stil] fooght well, Ho killed two victims, who were like liane 
roared by their mother tn the wountein-thickets to prey.an farmeteade and mt inet to he 
killed by men, They fell and werw like tall pinetress. Finally, Aetws was jit to flight, 

ani) Ares came himeelf against Diced. The hero yielded to the god. He renqiled, like 
d sion who is danntead when lie moets—not a snake, His thime—a river in flood, 


That compictes, for the moment, the pattern, The noise of battle: was like 
two torrents moeting; Diomed was like a torrent; Diomed recoils, like o 
nian daunted bye over in fiood. We have alse reached the central meident 
of thie series, the encounter of Tlepolomus and Sarperdon. They boast of thir 
origin, and fight. The son ol Heracles ie killed and the son of Zeus Ties winnie 
indera tree, the fresh wind blowing to revive lim.) 


The second part of the movement. (which, if is important to remember, 
includes, for our present prrpose, +), begins quietly, After a litth: comedy 
in heaven, Hera and Athone, with the permission of Zeus, drive down between 
himveri and earth in a mtarvellous car, The divine steeds carry them at one 
bow * gs for oe min can see into the misty distance from the wateh-poior 
wher hue dite end Jonks over the * wind-dark bea.’ They leave their horses, 
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iy comity mist, where two rivers meet (geographically odd, we ane told: but 
poetically not without valte.in view of the two terrenta), Amd they etep out 
ti the field * hike doves” 

At the corresponding moment in the fimt part, the dust of the moving 
armies Waa like a mit eo thick that vou could only see w stone's throw. The 
Trojans were Lik noisy cranes flying to battle. The Trojans like fighting 
crates, Athens and Vera Ihe doves, [a jt pemerble that Homer stuilel ae he 
devised his pattern! He knew what he wae about. Presently Athene and 
Apollo sill yaereh: like vultures on the oak of Zens to wate the ducl hetween 
Ajax and the Trojan hero, And, in the saquel, Zote will send his eagle os a 
sign that he hae not abandoned the unhappy (ireeks for ever! 

Throughout this secon part of the movenent, the similes are less frequent, 
bot the effect is heightened, The matter is more impressive. Hector is more 
to tit than Paris, Anitemache than Helen Also the poet lias elaborated tho 
divine machmery. When the wounded Ares foe up to heaven, he looks to 
the watching Diomwil like o thundercloud, and it & the thomlierbalt of ens 
hinwell, nob a mere sliout' from Apollo, that tur Didmed back at baat. 
Thirdly, many iitages of ‘the firat part are echoed im the facts of the sequel. 
Thus, the erimaon of the Maconian or Caridn Women, staining the toyal ivory, 
finds tte echo not in a simile, bat in the tich embroidery af the rohe of Hecuba’s 
vain offering, the work of Sidontan. women. 

The lions reappear, batin tempany always with hours. After the arrival 
of the dovelike goddesses, Odyssena, Diomed and the Ajaxes fought stubbornty, 
like lion’ or boars. Ajax and Hector were like lions or: boarein their duel, and 
Beetor, in the rowt, advanced victorious, like a hound that were Ww lion 
or a bear. 

When Pandarue shot his arrow, Athene brimhed it Irom Menolius, ae a 
mother brushes a stinging Hy from her sleeping child. Now, when Tener, o 
more honest archer, shoots, he takes refage with Ajax like o ¢hild running to 
ite mother!” Athens came like a star, and Diomed was like an. autumnal star, 
Now Athene and Hera drive down in their glorious chariot, and Diomet; in 
a chariot too, is turned back by the thunderbolt of Zeus. Bat the stars contrive 
to shine in less conspicuous place, with greater lustre, as decoration for the rabe 
of Heeuba’e offering, and for the exquisite child of Hector and Andromache.“ 
The tree-<imile finds for the moment its consummation in the famous speech of 

‘(Wlawucus, relating the Diewedeia to (he spirit of the whole epic, We mortals, 
for all our pride, are like the leaves that conic and go in their generations in 
the forest,’ and its quality is recalled with a hint of new, more tender develup- 
metits, when Gorgythion bows his head beneath his helmet as i poppy, heavy 
with frait and with the rains of spring* 
Finally, our shopherd, oncy wrepped in. mist on the mountain, once shivering 
aa he watched the cloud spproaching—the cloud which would not leave the 
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nlountains when it reached thenr—onco listening to thy roar.ot the two Torrents 
nigeting in the chasm below, looks out again and rejoices, when the watehifires 
Of tlie Trojans ar’ as nites as the stars about the bniglit: moon'm w windlis 
aky, wien all the stars are geeu, anil all tho peaks jon glone and promontories ; 
and above tlie aky the infinity leaven hreaks open. 

Bo mich for the first oovurrenes of this famous kimi, Here at any rate, it 
courpletes a pittern, which a ‘rhapsode* might have spoilt, but only » con- 
stractive poet can heve mate," 


IT 

The firat movement of the [Tiad begums with the rejection of Chrvees and 
ends swith the rejection of thy Achaean embassy. Within this moverent, 
after the introductory group of epsodes, the Catalogue i an interiuds, 
The setond movement begins at A [after the Doloneia)** with the anumg 
of Agamemnon and the aliout of Strife at the slips, It develops, firet slowly, 
then with increwaing rapidity, through the second battli-series, the firing of 
the ships, the exploits of Patroclis and the struggle over his liedy, to = prto- 
visional conclusion with the rensing of Achilles and his shout front the treneh, 
‘The Shield is, again, an interlude. But thie linked with the tain movement 
by its position between two balancing: Assemblies, the meeting in which Hector 
finally rejects the counsel of Polydamme, and the meetmg in which Aganvemnon 
‘and Achiiles-are reconciled: With the arming of Achilles, we begin the third 
etd final weverat Thos the first movement begme with the rejection of 
the supplant Chryfes by Agatoemnon, and eda with the rejdetion by Achilles 
ef the suppliant Achacans. The second jiovement brings tragedy for 
Achilles, and ends with the rejection of good advien by Hector. ‘The third 
hegina with the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, and’ ends with the 
aceeptanon of the suppliant Priam. 

We shall be concerned bore with the secand movement, from A to the 
rousing of Achilles. This stretch of narrative contains the moat disprted 
passages in Homer, and 1do not dehy that parts of it are inferior to the work of 
Homer at his best. Even so, much eriticistn hay been based on ignorance of 
the main linea af composition. We must lear the technique before we judge 

We shail begm by analysing the narrative from Al to O 219, Attempts 
to cut this shretoh of poetry mto rhapsodies of equal length obseure the structure. 
Nor will the scheme which fitted [-H prove useful: The poet here emplovs 
anew device, simple am! easy te rewember, ones you see it, but offen missel 
by ertivs—I oonfess | have beet of the number—beenuke they are looking for 
something else, or not looking for anything worth while at all. ‘This is the 
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plan, The narrative ia composed. of alternating scenes of battle and of talk 
The wounding of the Greeks ia followed by the Exhortations of Nestor to 
Patroctas, and these in turn by the Trojan successes aft the wall, But the 
alternating scenes are so arranged, in triads, that the pattern has the massive 
form aba bab (not ababab), bab. In the second: triad, Poseidon exhorte the 
Girecks; then come the exploits of Idomenens; then, asthe Wind panel, the 
return and mutual exhortations of the wounded Greeks, ‘This pattern is 
repuated i the next triad, wliere two scenes of divine comedy and persuasion 
frame the Greek victory, After that, we shall have two Trojan stieceases, 
framing the patagraph abut the rousing of Patrodlus. But, for tho-presant, 
we ebull consider only the three aoctions, A-M, N-S 1d, = 163-0 219, 


The second movement of the: Jtiad begins, as T have eaid, with A Ite 
Introduction nobly recalls the opening paragraphs of the poem, For the form, 
Achilles, Zeus, Achilles : Apolio, Agamenmon, Apollo, we now have the form, 
Zeus, Agamemnon, Zeus, Hector and Zeus. 

Zous sent Strifp vo tho ships, toshout, with the portent of battle: Agen arn. 
(io his breaetplate were enakes, like rainbows, on hin abield « Gorgon, on bie helt « anahes. 
Athens and Hera thundered ju is homer, bot Zouk rained Llood, bermtten Iie meant hi 
hurl to Hite many eto beads Tector, morshafling lus men, was like a hanefal star, 
pow brilliant, now obacured by clouds, He ghemed in armour like the lighting of 
“uum, 


The battle opens with two pictures : 

The acmiss met like lines of reapers faring one another ad they cut a awathe Gf barley 
eroot whet in tie feld of ariel gmn. The wlesves fal) thick on the grein. Sa thn 
Cretke and Trojand leapton ood anther, ail kept cutting. 

While tt.was mormmng and thy strong day whe growing, ary looted their weapous 
aul ‘thi poopie were falling; hut ot the time where woodeutter prepares hin dinner in 
He mountain glide, beennae his arms mee Ciro of felling thir tall trees; lim lias pact eet 
anil innging tikes him fur sweet food : at that hour the Danan brokethe onemy, . . .* 


These reapers are woeking in the field of death, and the-folled trees, as the 
first partof the [lind luce taught ua, are on image of the hoiies of dead men 
Tinages fron the life of field nul fsrrvnt are ti pley a grester port in the senond 
movement thay in the first. And tlie bowrs and fiona, the fire 2nd wave anc 
torrent, we shall find, are workel inte a new pattorn. 


Ayame coged like a lion, like «fire in which @ forest collapses Hector with, 
nw. Agenemnan till fowght like » fen, but-war wounded and petiped His pain was 
Tiere (het al a worn in travail 

Hector, attachme Diomed anil Orysseu, wae lke w hunter setting dogs ac w hoor. 
He waa like a wind falling. on the waves. The two Greeks weer file lar falling on thin 
dogs. Hut Parte wounded Diomed, who Grin), “Your arrows only surateh; my apes 
nukes wilows of men's wives and orphans of their children.’ 

Ohlyserns, alone, wee fike o hour at hey ageinet dogs and hunters. Ho was woanded. 
hut rescued ter Lie Ajaxes. Ajaxorge lice « fion scattering jackale who arn worrying « 
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wounded stag. He whe like a river in high flood, & torrent full of the ming of Zous, 
sweeping with it many dry opks, many pines, much rubble, to the sea, 

Elsewhere Paria wounded Machaon, Heotor cane againwt Ajaa, in whom Zens part 
terror, He mood helpless, then retired, unwillingly, like o tiom dlowly driven from o farm, 
like an des driven from # fill by boys, but not ‘until he les eaten his fil Then Paris 
wounded Eurypyios.= 

That completes this group of meidents. It began with the pioture of the 
reapers, and end with the ass in the field. It began with the woodcutter and 
ends with the torrent sweeping the dry oaks and pines to the sea, These treee 
were left to dry by a woodoutter in the summer by a peacefal river, Wi ith the 
autumn rains the nver has become a torrent, which carnes them away, Thus 
the second movement gives now value to the images of the first, when Heotor’s 
heart was like an axe, and Suoetios lay like a poplar left to dry, and Diomed 
wae like a torrent, 

After the peaceful interview of Nestor and Patroclua, in which there are 
no similes, the battie-story is resumed in M. We ended with Ajax,like « lion. 
stuttering jackals, like a torrent)carrving dry trees and rubble to the sea, like 
a lion driven slowly from a farm, and like anaes driven ott of a fielil, 

We hegin again with the description of a Hood in which the gods shall 

‘some day sweep away to sea the wall, with the logs and stones on which the 
Acliaeans spent ther labour: For the present the fire of battle 1s round tt. 
Hector, raging like a whirlwind, is eager to attack, but the Trojan horses shy 
atthe trench. He ix like  boaror lion, attacking deus: and liuntsmen who are 
massed ugainst him like a tower.™ 

Polydamas advised him, and he prudently agreed, that the chariots should 
be hilt belund. Tt is the: firme lint of the coming tragedy, whet Hector shall 
fatally refuse té follow this man's advice. The Trojans now prepare to attack 
onfootunfive divisions, Tho list is dmpertant, and is easy to remember because 
the names of the chief leaders are arranged in one of the author's favourite 
patterns. Hector is at one end, amd Sarpedon at the other; in the middle is 
Asios, the fool; in. the second and the fourth divisions, respectivoly, we find 
Paris, favourite of Aplirodite, und Aeneas, her son. 

Asiow 4 foil ond warning for Hector, disregarded Polydamus, and drove in 
hia horses, which were maguifiownt, through a gaty held opan for Greek fugitives. 
Two champions awaited! hin - 

Polypoites ‘and Loontem etood oa firm a& onks, high-foliaged, deep-rooted, with- 
standing wind and rain on the mountams, They were like boars who wait on the mountain 
for the mem and dogs, thin anddenly break an them sideways, crashing dhreugh the bys. 
The defenders above hurled thelr weapons, in a storm Hke exow, ahaken from the elowda 
hy wind. The fool protested to Zeus, ' These Greeks-are like waape or bees: they protect 
thor hive.’ 

Ther Zeus sent & portent, a snake, biting an eagle which has seized it, We 
remember Agamemmnon’'s blazon. ‘This is no good sign for Hector. Polydamms 
warns him, bot Hector, as a tragic hero nrast, goes on. 
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Zeus yout w wind and a cloud of dust which coverni the Achaeant, ‘The Trojatia 
were encouraged. Hut. the defenders poured down their missiles like the sheets of snow 
that failon a-day when Zins shiws farth hie marvels. He etope the wind, and tho fields 
anil promontiries and «hore are covered; even the wave of the seo, a8 tt washes to the 
Janel, i elweked 

That brings us to the famous conversation of Sarpedon and his friend, 
the introduotion to Sarpedon's exploit. Sarpedon, roused hy Zens. was like 
n lion attacking cattle, or a lion, very hungry, who will have a sheep from the 
farm, though he die for it, He talked with Glaucus, and the Lycians attacked 
like-a black whirlwind. Glancus was wounded, and fell back, like a tumbler. 
But Sarpedon tore away part of the battlements. 

‘The fight became eqnal again. Tt was like two men, with measures in 
ther hands, disputing about boundaries ina field, It was as nicely poised as 
the scale of a widow weighing her wool. | 

I supyest. that the flood, the pattern of boars and lions, the trees in the 
Asios incident, the men in the field, the widow-woman at the end, help to make 
this episede the structural complement of A 1-305. And that is what the 
content of the story also makes it, | 

Finally, Hector was given even greater glory than Sarpedon. He selned 
a mighty boulder, earricd it in his ane, as a shepherd carries a lamb, broke 
down p gate, and rushed in, like the night. His eyes were blazing with fire. 





Tho second triad (N-= 152, exhortations of Poseidon, exploits. of 
Idomeneus, return of the Greek leaders) contains the most disputed episodes of 
the Tad. Ute structural value haa aot, I think, been understood. 


Poasiion came, in a marvellous pea-journuny. 

He exhorted the Ajnxon, and went off * ike a hawk.” = 
fie exhorted the younger men, Moriones, Tonoer, ete. 
‘Two phalamses wer formed about the Ajaxne, 

The Trojans came on, Hector was like a boulder emaalied fron: a mountain hy o 
torrent, Jt leape through the wool, but in stopped wher. it reaches the plam, Bo. Alerter 
was stopp. Morjones broke his «pear, leaving Hin head of tt in the ehiek! of Deiphatus 
ono of the three chief Joulor of the thind Asics division, 'Teuone kitld Imbrio, whe fell 
liteoon ash, cut down by the lironze on oe mountain-toy, In the fight for the spoils oni 
body, Hester killed Amphimachus, m grandsen of Fowkdon. But the Ajaxre enitched 
ihe body away, lke twa live snatching a goat trom thi hounela, quill tie lead! ora hurrlect 
at Heetor's feet.” 

Iden talked with Meriones. | 

The hsttle raged Hike a whirlwind on « very dusty day, So Zeus anc Posenlon pulled 

both ways.77 


Then the central scene :: | 
donne killed three victims, Othryonews, who had been promised Cacsamim, in 


marrige, Agios, who fell like an onk of a white poplar ot # pine, ete, anid Alkathooe, jaar. 
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inlaw of Anchises. Alkathous wae epell-bound, and stood “like a pillar of stone ora tree. 
[dometons declared himuutf a eon of Zeun 

Dicipholus called ot Aeneas for help (3rd and 4th divisions combined), and two 
phalanxes formed about Idomencus ond Aenesa, Idomenecus wad Ike o hoor awaiting 
the huntamen, and the binary followed Aenens, pa shoep follow the ram. when they are 
going to drink: the | rejoices. 

In the fight over the body of Alkathoos, Tdomeneus killed Oencunaue ant Askalaphow 
acon cf Ares. In the fight for the #poila, Moriones wounded Deiphotna, 

Aeneas killod Aphareus, Antilochus lalied Thoon, and Merionas (who waa like a-vulture) 
stink: his epear eo firmly into the body of Adana thal the man wae dragend after it panting, 
as an ox dragged: unwillingly by the ropes af herdamen an the mountains 

Holenna, the third leader of the Asloe division, #hot an arrow at Menelace, but it 
glanord off from his breaatplateas beans jump froma winnowing-fan, Menclaue wounded 
Helens, and killed Petmander. Ho wae attacked by a third Trojan, who was killed try 
Merinnes, and jay on: the ground like » wort. Finally Par killed the rink and guoil 
Buchenor with an arrow. a 


Paris was leader of the 2nd division. The mention of his exploit 1s important. 
Three divisions of the Trojans are concentrated against [domeneus and Meriones, 
whose work is thue accomplished. We return to the Ajaxes and Hector, who 
are strurpliny elsewhere, Hector like a flamed, the two Ajaxes like two oxen 
ploughing together, eweating ut the worl. 
The last part of the triad reverses the pattern of the first: 

Heetor talked with Poiydamus, whose advior he took, and with Purts: Tho fresh 
Trojan concentration imade the batth: like « uenpeet of winds laced by Zeus over lanl 
aod sea, Hoetur, like Ares, led (hem, Ajax eriod, ‘li is the laah of Zeus, But Hoetor 
‘ahall soon pray for lis horses to bo ewifter than hawks" Zeus sent the sign of an eagle, 
but: Hovtor pressed on; 

Nester heatd the whouting; He went out, hie mind troubled a 6 sea before the wind 

ls ‘Sortain. Nestor, Odysewur, Dioturd, exhorted Agamemnon, and Powwiden joined 
them. Poaoidon shouted lower than nine thoasand or ten thousand men in battle" 
It is surely very ingenious. In the first triad we had the form; Strife shouted, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, Diomed were wounded. Nestor. In the second we 
have : Nestor, Odysseus, Diomed, encouraged Agamemnon, Poseidon ahouted. 
In the first, we had the interview of Glaucus and Sarpedon, followed by the 
exploits of Sarpedon ; in the second, we have the interview uf Tdomeneus and 
Meriones, followed by the exploits, In the first, we had Hectir accepting the 
advive of Polydumas, but rejecting his warning, when he hade jim yield to an 
aniet:; in the second, he nccepts this man’s advice, them ignores an ome, 

Yet the material is eo dixpoxed that the main scheme hes the form: Trojan 
anocess; Oratory of Nestor; Trojan success. Oratory of Poseidon; exploits 
of fdonoetens; Oratory of the Greek olieftains. 

As for the similes, I need say no more at prevent, 

Thore are no mimules in the delivhtfil tale of Hera’s trickery, To what 
indeed should one compare the son of Cronos, with his consort, saleep in a golden 
cloud on the mountain-top among the lush grass and. the dewy lotus and the 
soft thick hyacinth 

oN 380, 437, 477, 493, FA, Gl, 688 TON TB Padi shouta 
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Butin the central panel of this triad, the Victory of the tireeks, the incidents 
and similes combine to make é¢ fine a climax that one fewrs to spoil it by analyais. 


(Odveseus, Ditremd, and Agamemnon, with Poseidon, ayer ibo Greeks. Tho 
sword Wf Poseidon waa ike fghtning, ‘The sea washed up to the ehirps and hits of the 
Argives, aud the arming met again with « great shout, The pole of a weer opon the 
land, when it la raiiod and pathered by the cruel blast of Borrag; the roar of o flaming 
fire i: the mountain glades, when if aries to consume the forest; the voice of the wind 
upon high oake, when jt roare loudest and moet angrily, is mot so great me wane the noise 
of the Achaeans and the Trojans, shooting temnbly, when they leapt on on mtucot heer 

Hector aimed at Ajax, lit pissed hin, Ajay selzed a mighty bouldir—inwe of many 
used for proppiw the shipe—lifted it, and spim it, like top, crit aan id trustEliig aignitet 
Hector. And the Trojan champion fell, a4 an oak falls headlong, emitten by the stroke 
of #oua. ‘The sulphuroue eue!] of 1 mmkes men afraid, ‘There be norm thet id bolt when 
he seat it neur at hand. The Thanlerbolt of great Zena ie terrible,” 


Awd, after that, ne more siniles, unless indeed we count the passing reference 
to a man’s head held up like a poppy. 

Consider how the whole series of battle-scenes has been developed. There 
have been decorative images of lions and boars in all, arranged in a Iormal 
pattern. From this climax all these have been cut away; but see whatimages 
the lions and boars have framed : 


In A, Agamemnon arn, and Heetor’s ennui aehona ‘ths dipttnings: Agamemnon 
was like a tion, like w forest fre, Uke a lion. Diomed and Odysseus wero like a boar or 
lion, hike a wand, wpow the sca, or scattering the clouds, like hours and lions, Ajax wwe like 

» boar wt bay, like o fion, file @ torrend corning dried freee and rubble from the muvantaite 
to the sea. 

In m, Hooter wan like « wind, a bor, a lion: Polypoites and Leontcus were like cake 
withstanding wind aud tain, like wild-boars in the mountain-thicket, At the end of the 
opisode, Meetor svized wu mighty boulder, cunjed it 4¢ a ahephend carries @ lamb, auch lowe 
throngh the gute, 

In %, Heotor was like o howlder amoshed from a cliff and leaping down the wooded 
mointein to the plain. The war etopped by the Achacan phalanx, and [mbrios fell de 
an ash cut coum by the bronze, Finally, Asios, cut down by Idomenens, creehed fo the 

groumd like am ork or @ white poplar or @ pine, Atkathoos stool helpless, te o stone or 2 
ae anil Tilinweieus proclaimed himeelf a sen of Zone, 


[have not cheated, but have reported all theae things i the order in which 
Hotner has recorded thetn: ff the combination here in =, of the arming and 
the lightning, the fire, the wind, the oaks withstanding wind, the houlder, and. 
the follen tree, now hilasted by lightning, be fortuitons—well, with young 
Cheeryble, T hold myself under an obbgation to the comeadence, that’s all. 








IV ad 
4t When Zeus wakes, ond sends his consort ent a errand, ahe darin aa 
swiftly as the mind of a much-trayelled man, who says, ‘1 waa there and J was 


there, Homer, as it seems. ti me, having completed this mussive scheme of 
triads, doves not fhoan to let his story languish, So he changes suddenly his 
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pattern, but leaves no pause between the old pattern and the new, The 
tronmation ia affected thus: 
Hera provaile on Aphrodite, Sleep and Zeus. 
Greek Victory. 


Zavwe wakes. Here conxes Ares. [ris naked Poseidon withdraw, 
Apollo with Hector, Overthrow of the Wall 


Vatroclaa roused. 
Hector at the ships. 


Fire at thie ahipe. 
Patrol API, . « . 


The exploits of Patroctus follow, with o pattern of theirown, My point is, that 
after'tlie masaive triads aba bab bab, the pace is quickened by the arrangement 
ol the alternate scenes of battle and persuasion in the form ababab, There is 
no great pause after the waking of Zeus until Achilles prays, and the Myrmidons 
take the field, Homer is like musician, and musicians will understand what 
le does hore, just as musicians have understood, and echolars ignored, Walter 
Headlam’s teaching about metrinal overlapping in Greek lyne, The pace 
quickens; the pattern changes; and, with the change ol pattern, the decorative 
scheme takes op new colours. Not that the old are forgotten. The lions 
and the boars reappear, but, with the rousing of the Mynmdons, ravening 
wolves are added. The fight 1 still like fire and tempest. But the waves have 
a hij) at their mercy, and the fire roars over a burning city, It in the de- 
velopment of a symphony, which begins quietly, nod grows more and more 
exciting as the simple themes are tepeated, developed and. combinest,** 


Hector, revived by Apollo, led the attack, Paris waa nevér mare yay and 
beautiful and reckless, Ajax never niore bold wnd terrifying. That is the prose 
translation of the two comparisons here transferred from Ajax and from Para 
tw Hector.= ‘The trrecks, before Hector and Apollo, were like cattle in @ farm 
at-night, terrified by two beasts, when their shepherd is away, They restated, 
but Apally hud lis aegis, and m great stretch:of the wall onllapsed, like a child's 
castle on the sands, Nestor mned to Zeus, who thundered Jia answer, but the 
Trojans leapt on the fireeks even more violently, like a wave that leaps over a 
ship's wall™ ‘ | 

Pictrocliis heard the noise, aud left Kurypylos, The Greeks reformed their 
lines, and the fight became equal again. Jt was ae even ue the line in the hand 
of-a clever varpenter, making straight « timber for a ship.>> 

Ajax and Teucer were now fighting actually for the first slip. ‘Get your 
bow and arrows, Apollo's own gift,” ened Ajax, Tetcer obeyed, and shot one 
hero, but when he anmed at Hector, Zeus broke his bowstrmg., ‘Get a good 
apear,” sail Ajix 

Antilochus lowpt cu Melanippud at a hound leaps on a wounded lion, Tut Hector 
came, and Antilochus went hack, lio » wild bomst that hus done wrong. ‘The Trojane 
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now were like lions. Hector raged like Ares) [ike m fre on the mountaina, Bui the 
Greeks wtoced, like ® rock resisting wind and wave. Hector, aglow with fire, Joapt on 
then wa wave lene ona ship: thie wind roars in dhe wails; the aailoce are terrified, Hectar 
wad like 4 lion coming with evil purpose on a herd of cows prazing innumerable in a-rmecyw- 
pasture. Ho i oble to seize one of them, becotsr the herdeman ia mnakilful, Ajax waa 
like a trick-rider on four horses. Hector leapt on him lke an (agic swooping on « Hight 
“af birds, geese, cranes, of long-ecked swate that are feeding by » Tiver. Men fought 
with azre, staves, swords, spous; many blick-bound «words fell from their hanily or 
from ther shoulders as they wtruguled: the black earth ran with blow Heetor erie, 
“ieing fire?! mad Ajax shouted. But he-had to give way, still fighting, still wounding 
hid men. , ~ Twelve he wounded... . 

Ani Patroolaw stood by Achilles, weeping, like « fountain of black water. ‘Why ilo 
you weep?" asked Ackilles. ‘like is little girl running bohinl her mother, plucking at hor 
skina, and looking up at ber in tears, until sho stopa amd picks her wp. 

There are no more stmilea in the talk between Achilles and Patroclus, and 
there are no similes when the spear of Ajax breuks, aud the ships ate fired, 
The fire at-the ships is itself the consummation of many similes, Notice, if 
you have putience, how the geese awl cranes and awans of our fitst pattern 
have returned We shall have other instanees of auch mvivel, but we aliall 
not stop to mention them. The arming of Patrochis is a sequel to the arming 
of Avaniemnon = the Myrmidons in their five divisions recall the five divisions 
of the Trojans. The Myrmidons are like ravening wolves, gorged, but thirsty. 
Thatis new. Achilles prays to: Zeus, and the Myrmidons go out to battle, like 
wasps that have been irmtated by mischievous boys and have become a dangor 
even to the luarmiess passer-by.** 

Then, with the beginning of the exploits of Patroclus we begin amuwnificent 
series of comparisons. This ia the first : 

Pateoclos ialied Pyrsechmer, and the Achaeana were rolieverd. It was ae who thie 


clomis wry driven from 9 mountain by the ightning-flazh of Zeus, The high peaks anil 
the promontoriee and the glene are secn, and the infinite heavun above breaks open.’ 





It is onr qnestionable repetition, the unscrupulons rhapeode’a work. 
At the end of the first movement, the rejoicing of the shepherd whey 
he saw the clouds rolled from the mountain and the innumerable stars 
revealed in the windless sky, wasa cliniax and a conatimmation. The mountain 
had once been wrapped in mist, so thick that you could only see a stone's throw. 
He had watched the clouds approaching over the sea, and shivered. He had 
heard the noise of torrents in the valley, The clouds had clung to the 
mountain, in spite af winds. And ab list the mir wae clear again, the stars 
shone, and the valleys wero revealed, and the shepherd tejaiced: To the effect 
of the first movement, anyhow, this simile was indispensable. Here, at the 
begining of the last fight of Patrocins, the same simile is nsed again. Ani here 
it is not the end, but the beginning, of amore magnificent development - 
Patrocios and the Greeks did great deeds, fighting jike: wolves. The Trojans at 
Joupth were routed, aod @ shout wont op as emideniy ps a cloud that eweeps inte the sky 
oul of a clear henvem when Zeus bitend’ ti make @ storm. ‘Thers was confusion at the 
0 1G) & (ef 8 ann), mot 200 ff, ef, 264, Sad, 
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trench. Pateoelin himeelf passed over. Thr fight waa lilo a geent day of storm, whey 
Zous dostroya the works of im, wreaking vengeance on nen whise ders are eeil 

We have had many storm-similes before, but never one like this. in which 
the-men who stiffnr find their place as victima of tho anger of the gods. Tris 
like the addition of the ship and sailors to the wave-simile a little while ago, 
Patrocius killed many victims, and at last he niet Sarpedon, They were like 
vultures. 

Zeus talked with Hera, and resigned’ his son to death. Even the eon of 
Zeus wust die Only, in death he shall bo honoored, His brothers m- Lycia 
shall make a funeral mound for him, and raise a pillar of stone: that is the 
prize of honour of the dead. 

They fought, and Sarpedon fll® He lay, like an oak or a white poplar 
or high pine, felled by the carpenters in the niitintain, to be a ship's tober. 
Aw a great-hearted brown bull is pieked out from herd of cows and killed by 
a lion, and bellows angrily ad he dies, so Sarpeiion was angry, and called ta 
Glaucus to avenge him. Glaueus was wounded, but he prayed to Apollo, who 
healed him. He appealed to Hector, and Patroclus enlled to the Ajaxes, and 
Zons put darkness on the field. | 

Patroclus, angry for a fallen friend, darted on the Trojans, like a hawk 
pursning amaller birds. They gave ground, as far as 4 man can throw a jevolin. 
Aeneas taunted Meriones, * My spear would have finished you, had I hit— 
though you are # dancer.’ Merioves replied, ‘Even you are a mortal,” but 
Patroclus called for deeds, not words, The noise of battle was bke the noise 
of woodcutters in the forest. They fought about the body of Surpedon, like 
flies round milk in spring.” 

Zeus sent Apollo to «natch the shining body from among their weapons, 
and to. wash it in river-water and anoint it with ambrosia and clothe if in 
imuiertal ratment; then to give it to the brothers, Sleep and Death, for safe 
cartiage to Sarpedon’s home in Lycia, 

~ ‘Pytroelna fell into great folly. He forgot the word of Achilles, and attacked 
the wallof Troy. Thrice he attacked, and three times Apollo toiled. him. And 
when, for the fourth time, he leapt on, like a daimon, Apollo shouted and he 
cave Way, z 
Apollo roused Hectéir, Patroclus killed Kebriones, anil taunted hint, 
‘ Oyster-divor, Tumbler!’ Patroclis was like a tion; Hector and Patroclus 
were like two lions fighting for a body. They were like two winds fighting in 
the forest: Ehere is-a noise of the breaking of branches. But Kebriones lay 
still. He had forgotten his feats of horsemansiup, | 
So long as the sun was in the midst of the heaven, they fought, But when 
the eun turned to the hour of the loosing of oxen, Patrocluz had todie. Thrice 
he leapt an the enemy, like Ares, And when, for the fourth tine, he leapt on, 
like a daimon, Apollo met hin in the battle, and he did not know the god. 
Apollo stunned him, Eupborbas wounded him, and Hector killed Lim He 
was like s boar killed by a tion on the mountain in a fight for # ental spring 
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Meneliia fought forthe body, lik a ouw defending hiv first onlf, tLe killed! Eupeherbam, 
in his beauty, as the wind uproote a cherished olive-plunt anes nurtured by the byeeres, 
He was ike « fim killing o cow, while dogs and huntamen dare not approach him. But 
Hector rame, like Ares, like @ Heewe, aad Merelaue hed to yield, He teft the body un. 
willingly, turning tick like 4 noble lion driven from a farm. Ajax came to the reeeon, 
andl defondod the body as a lion defends hie young. 


Weare hack again to the imagery of the first panel of the whole movement, 
when Agamemnon ind then Ajax fought so well. But thie time the develop- 
ment will be different. 

Firet, an interinde, in which Hector puts on the armour of Achilles, without 
suniles. Then this, for the resumption of the pattern. | 


The mesting of the ormies waa like tho mooting ef aw torrent with the ae “There 
was dlarkates on the belewte of the fighter. Ajax waa file » wilil-boar eeatiorng the dogs 
and the young men on the mountain, ‘They fought Tike fire, bot you would have eairl 
Hu ann and moon bed been put out, eo dark it was about the body. Eleewhern an the 
fitil the aon shone, and thers wae mo clond on plan or mountain, Asd Antioch. did 
not know. They fought, and drageed the body, as men stretoh aii oxliide. wwe thing 
af their werk, And Achillea did not lon, They eneournged oot another, 


Then a setond, more elaborate interhile, the fight for the horses of Achilles 


The horses atood, ike o pillar of atone on ® tow), and’ Zeus pitiel them, acd pitiod 
met. He gaye them equrit; and they flew, and Automedon, driving, was like a liewh 
purmuing gees. But he could not tight, for he was alone —-Alkimedon reliewed him : 
Avnras stil Aretos imede a bicl for this great booty, Arctos, felled like an ox by a yorrngy 
man's axe, wad loft dowd, and Autcmedon took hit armour, and drove off with bloody 
arms are legs, like «tion that hae eaten o hull, | 


Then the hody again. 


Athore come, like a ruintow, a aigu of war or tempest, stopping the work of the Geld 
and frightening the enttle; and ehe gave Menelane the persistence of » fy that etill eomes 
back to bite, though it le drives off; 60 dainty de the hood of a man ® dou, with tiie 
aegis, watched, and still gave victory to the Trojans, until Ajax prayed: ‘It thow wilt 
dawtroy gs, diwtroy min the light! '4* And Zens sont light, andl Menclane went to find 
Antiochus, He went wowillingly, lite « thon kept away from « farm throughout » hungry 
night. He glurml [kp an eagle, and be fowwl Antilochus, etd emt, hitm to, Achille. 


This darkness, and its dispersal is, if 1 mivtake not, the sequel to the 
moment when Achilles préved to Zeus, and the Myrmidons went out, and the 
Achasans were relleved, as when the duds are driven from the mountain hy 
the lightning-flash of Zeus. | 

Menelans went back to the body. Meriones and Menelaus lifted it. while 
the two Ajaxes fought on. Tho Trojans artached the bearers, us dogs attack 
a wounded boar, bat fell back, when the Ajaxea turned on'them. Tha fight 
behind them blazed like a-fire that suddenly attacks.a city the houses colla pas 
in the glare; the wind roars over it. Like mules, whieh put ont their strength, 
and drag a log or wahrp's timber down the mountain-aide along 3 cragey path ; 
their spirit is afflicted by the labour and the sweat; 40 wore they zealous, 
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¢arrying the body. And belund them the two Ajaxes held buck the Trojans, 
a4a wooded headland. running sharp into the plain, stops the strong monntain- 
torrents, rind ture their waters back."*: | 
So, at last, Antilochus told Achilles Thetis heard the cry, and the Nereida 
lamented, and Thetis came to herson, But still they struggled. Asashephord 
cannot drive a lion from. a hody, a) Afax could hot drive Hector off. But Ins 
came to Achilles, and bade him shout at the trench, Athene put her aegis 
about him, and set a golden cloud and a flanie about his head. The sight of 
him was like the flame of beacons from a beleaguered erty. The anal of his 
voice was like a trampet-eall from a city besieged.” Thrice he sbented. 


The IMad i= not o string of little poems. Ita materials are grouped in 
cycles, hot straight Hues, Many of the moidents are-artanged like Chinese 
boxes, Such a method has advantages for o story-tellor like Demodoeus, or 
Homer. It makes tha poems easy to remember. Also, this disposition of ins 
nlatter gives the poet a repertoire of stories, long or ehort, for use as OCCAaLon 
demands. Allof them, as by a miracle of inspiration, will possess artistic form. 
But on great days, when your andience is yours, not for An hour, but for 4 
long-idrawn festival, you ean recite your Aechitles—no, your Iliad—and still, 
if you afe Homer, it will be one poem, with one splendid pattern, Because, 
thirdly, the returrent (hens and images have cumulative value. They affect 
the wuiency like repeated tlemus of nuusic. 

It isin this honourable sense, [ think, that the Jad is made wp of many 
* rhapsodies," and that Homer caw be fitly called a ' stitcher “of poetry. Lyric 
is woven, ‘There are no clear seams hetween the parts of the design. Epic: 
is like w series of tapestries, not woven in one piece, but made of strips placed 
side by side,-stitehed, a3 7t were, not woven, into their places.!* The prelude 
to the Theogony, the Homeric Hynm to Apollo, and many other poems, are 
eonstricted on this principle, and, of course, the fact that the [liad 13.20: 0on- 
structed proves nothing, by itself, about the umty of wuthorship. Birt: when, 
aerdsé the divisions of the formal pattern, we observe the strands of another 
pattern, subtly interwoven, our theory of Hip wuthorship must be affected. 
The recurrent: images of Homer—who, in this matter, an it many, wae a fore- 
runner of Aeschylis—do, | submit, affard an orgiment for the existence ot 
one great cunstructive port, For the tests by which stitched cpio must be 
judged are-these: the splendour of the muin design, the texture of the com- 
ponent stripe or panels; their imaginative valite, their relation te each other, 
and their rlevance—imaginative, not merely logical—tn the maim thetne, 

J.T, Simerrann. 
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NOTES ON "THE SCULPTURES tF THE PALAZZ0 DRT 
CONSERVATORL 


[Prates VIO-X:) 


Tie folknwing notes, made daring my work for the Britieh School at Rama 
an the sculptures of thy Palazzo det Wonservatori, are here published hy 
permision «of Prof. H. Stuart: Jones. General Beiter of the forthcoming 





Fi, ).—Sraxiine Data, Aciirgtaniiw, Hoan, (From a eset 


catalogue, and at the euggestion of Mrs. Arthur Strong, for whose constand 

help and criticism J wish to take this opportunity of recording my thanks. 

The summary descriptions are not iitended in any sense to supplant, but, 

rather to cupplement the catalogue: and their appearance ere ia due to the 
Pas) 
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Fit. 2.—CoxssnvaTou! ATHLETE. ANTIQUASIVM DimoopoLt- 
(From & inal.) 





Fig. 5.—“05gERTATOU! ATULETE. Arngramrem Dpeomirn, 
(From. @ cast, } 
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belief that new theories are best pabliched separately before being embodied, 
if only because the conclusions reached can in this way be eubstantiated by 
hinets, especially in the form of photographs, whic h would: there be out 
of place. The note-wlieh had its begimmings m the Esquilme stele has prown 
to the dimensions of a separate article, and in view of ite possible interest has 
been wh printed. 


1. Athlete. (Catatogue, Galleria, No. 40.) (Piste VIEL) 


Restored {in plaster): 1 ankle; foot and support beneath if: most of 
plinth, Head broken off-and rightly re-set. 

We have here to deal with a dull copy, interesting only because the onginal 
car be ascribe! almost with certainty ta a known master. Ite resemblance 





Fi, dk. —Eraesn, Mow, FusaiMEes tT, (OMSNRTATORI. Ratonroxsce, Doreres. 
iF rou 4 enal.} 


to the statue of the atatding Dhiscobolis, now in-the Antijianum * (Pig..1). 
the discovery of which solved the stylistic problem connected with that type, 
a sufficiently close to jostify wi attribution of the orginald to the same hand 
(Fig. 3). That the soulptor was Naucydes of Argos-is.m conchision which 
does not confher either with literary evidence or with the evidence of the 
atvle, which shows a lovical development of Polyeleitan tendencies, with a 
snogest ian of movement in the heir foreign to the atvle of Polveloitus hiniell. 
The lack of filInes In the chedks and budy of our statue compared with tho 
plumpiiss of the Antiqaarinm Diseobolus * i paralleled by the dryness and 
(itness of réliel in the hair of the one, and jts fullness and softness in the 
other (Fige.2 and 4). The difference i, i short, partly due to the copvist 
partly perhaps to an attempt at differentiation of athletic trys by the original 
sculptor, The expanded chest and narrow watt of the Conretvatar athlete 


1 Medhiy? 103, nogit woll fawn teen once? for not 
‘Thi feitur i common te all fhe feoogmamey Lhe howl os a pepliecn, 
now oop erii ter tbicce bin whieh ie 
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Fia. 6—FraaouextT ur Feaace Fracue, Paiszzo pe) Compa vatToal. 
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seem to indicate a runner, while the build of the Discobolas, like that of the 
modem weight-putter, would naturally incline to beayiness. 


3: Upper part of draped feniale figure. (Catalogue, Orti Lamiayi, No, 17.) 
| (Plate 1X.) 

Restored [mn plaster}: tip of nose; small patches on eyelids, lower lip 
and chin; large patel behind crown of head on tr, Head broken fram body 
ot base of neck and split diagonally ona line from fr. of forehead te below |, 
ear atl through lenot of hair at back; 1 side of body tiroken away close to 
neck; the trregular joins in all cases tonde up with plaster, | 

Finer by fat than the replica of the head im Venice? this fragment falls 
at once into a position in the artistic history of the fourth century. The 
Prexitelean origmal, nearly contemporary with the Apollo Sauraktonos, 
belonged to that period of the scuiptor’s saagrity which may be said to begin 
at about the date of the Eirene of Cephisodotus* (Fig. 4}, With our copies 
of that #tattie the present work has many points in commen, and the draper 
shows but a alight advance, Connexion with the Sauroktanos i¢ ensphasised 
by a similar yarintion (only reproduced in better copies of the Apollo) in the 
shape of the loose lock on each cheek (Fig. 4), 


5. Aer of the so-called Seopic Heracles, (Catalogue, Galleria, No. 28), (Fig. 6,) 


Restored (in plaster): tip of nose, small patch dn each tip. 

The head is unbroken from itscerminal bust, and thoagh much weathered 
is of excellint workmanship. It may be accepted, so far a a single copy can 
ever he accepted on internal evidence, ag a dajthful rephea of a work uf the 
jigarth century 6.0, Ilastrated by Grif in-a widely-cited article * aa one of 
the finest examples of the class, it corresponds neither in mensurenyents por 
style with the numerous others which formed his group and were supposed 
to denve from an Heracles by Scopus. Several of theer, inelwhing the full- 
length Lansdowne Heracles, are certainly derived frou a common: original, 
with the attmbution of which we are not her concerned, But a detailed com- 
parison of the Conseryatori head with the Hermes of Praxiteles on the one 
liand (Fig, 7), and the Tegean heuds on the qther, shows that ite closest 
relationship is with the Attic work, Compare the head-shape, structure of 


face, modelling af forehead and cheeks: treatment of the hair: ried tions, 





® Pellegrini, Giedlu, No_ 177. 
* Prof, Arndt how kindly shown nie notes 


foadke by Hits woo youre apo, mo whinh the, 


sar Hontluman ta feunbed ;: |i os, T think, 
many com hanily ta be vlispuited Boe 
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shape and horizontal axa of the eves ®: the mouth, ear, anil dimpled chin. 
Ditterencet are to be noted in the liridge of the nove, the outer corners of the 
eyebrows, which are bronght down lower over the lids than in the Hermes 
(though fess low than in the Tegean heals), and in the jaw, which, though 
more fleshy than mn the Hermes, finds an analogy m the -Penworth Apbrovite. 
That Praxiteles, not necessaniy under the infinence of Seopas, but with the 
Leenoe of i fourth-century sculptor, varied considerably the -ahadowing of 
the eyo and the eurves of the montli in differentiating lin subjects, le shown 
by a comparison in respect Of these details between the Herm, the Aberdeen 
ead, and the Petworth Aphredite, all almost certainly: originals by him 
(Figs. 7 and 8). It is indeed to the Petworth Aphrodite ihut the character of 
the present head most neatly approaches (Fig. 9), and Dionysos, not Heracles, 
i the deity to whom the parted, droping lips. and air of senenone melancholy 
would alone be suttable, The wreath, too, is of vine, ond we must think of 
a grape-cluster ea filling the space chamfered away from the back of the 
shoulder. [f thia is not the copy af a work by Proxiteles it is at least the 
copy af a work of lia school, showing the closest dependence on Praxitelean 
tradition, and we ¢an dismisa it entirely from any disdussion of fhe Seopaio 
Heracles, There are extant many tomoes, though I khow of no heads, which 
may well hive belonged fa other copies of the same original, 


4. Sleemnag Erog. (Catalogue, Sala deg Arazsi, No, 2.) Unrestored. 
(Plate X,) 


One of the finest replicas of m common type. The easy pose of the flexible 
body is adapted to an twmmenally elalful compecitien which lends tteelf to 
several pomts of view, Kuowledge of anatomy and’ fiesh treatoent are. alike 
admirable. The subject reminds us of the sleepmg Hermaphrodite, the best 
copy of whieh ic nthe Terme Museum.” But there is a still closer relationship 
between the two, Apart from the parallel effects: attempted in the rendoring 
of flesh and drapery, the head-shape, though not identical te closely allied, 
while the ered of the hair roots, the feeling for the texture of the ‘hair. 
the position. and shape of the curls before and behind the ear, the arrangement, 
of the hair above them, the impressionism of the curl on the cheek, with which 
we may contrast the faint relief qwsed by warlier sculptors (cf. No, 2); farther. 
the heavy: lower jaw wnd sharply dimpled chin, the receding lower, and sharp 
projecting upper lip, to mention some only of the stmilarities in. style; demon- 
strate with an approach to certamty that the originals were the work of 
the eam hand * (Fig. 10). 

Ini on artist of this period we must look, not for identity of every detail, 
hut fora careful study of the peculiarities of the model, and ‘that i in, wan fart, 
what we do find, The difficulty with regard to the original material need not 

® Sloping down towards the inuor oorner * In Pig. 10 the photograph of the Har- 
in the Togedn headte, op tio tho Hermes omaphrodite ie not an exact profila: his 
modi they bead aocber chimeric. should be cementersd wlun comparmng 
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be exaggerated.” The marble of the Termo copy of the Hermaphrodite is 
well suited to the technique, but only in the body; and we have to face tho 
qiivation whether an ancient seulptor working in brones would uve attamel 
the preent effeot by any different treatment of the modelling, or indeed 
whether that particular effect is so attainable. A bronzed east proves that 
the figure loser no more than it gains im the translution from ane material 
to the other, It exchanges approximately realistic for conventional colouring, 
but the teehniqne of both hair and drapery re displayed té) greater advantage, 
and we can see that the sharp lines of the nose and brows had some purpose. 
Similarly, the onginal of the Eros may have been ether of marble or brome - 
there is indeed a bronze copy. reversed: and otherwise modified, at New 








York ™ 
ReexaARD ASHMOLE. 
* Tokina, ffdlion. Soatpr p07. 2 Richter; Greek Etewerm ermd Aeron 
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LOCRI EPIZEPHYRI AND THE LODOVIS! THRONE 
[Puare XI] 


Tue starting-point for the following diseussion is the wele from the Eequiline! 
(Plate X1.), We remark. first its stylistic relationship with m series of term- 
cottas from Loeri Epizephyai, many of which have been published by Quagliati 
in duscne, Gi. 1908, p, 186 sqq. and by Orst in Bolletiine dArie, mm. LOU, 
p. 406 sqq. and p. 465 eqq., while there are other examples in vurioua museums, 
For style, we may compare particularly Aus, |. Figs. 0, 33, 44; Boll. 1c. Fig. 16, 
nnd Fig. 1 (=B.M. Terracottes, 488, Fl XX): for subject ans, be Fig. 1, 
Tf this connexion can be estahlahed, the consequences are of importance, fevt’ 
the w#ele from the Esquiline has often been compared jn atyle with the Lidoyvisi 
Throne, and the Ludévial Throne involves the Boston reliefa4,. Before examim- 
ing this comparison we mut mention yet another work which has been 
lrowght into relation with these monuments, the so-called Ine-Leneothes 
relief of the Villa Alhani? Ite connexion with the Esquiline stele and with 
some of the terra-cottas is, in fact, equally striking, With the stele it has in 
common, in. the seated figure the emphatically linear treatment of the Avnation, 
that ia to say, a tendency*to draw rather than to model; and the identical 
device for rendermy the aofter material in the standing figure (a device aleo 
nse in te terra-cottes,? while the line of the front of tle thigh 14 mdicated 
through the dmpery in the same way. In ghort, it is fair to aay that if a 
reduced copy of the Albani relief had been unearthed among such terra-cotiaa 
as Aus. Lo Figs. 4, 65, 44, 45,46, 58, and Boll, Lo, Fig. 43, to mention only 
a few examples, we should not notice any incongruity of style, and the subject 
m some cases is curiously similar,“ 

‘Turning now to the Ludovisi ‘Throne, wo find that if appears to be later 
than most, if not all, of the terra-cottas, and probably later than the sfefe 
and the Albani relief; but there ie-no serious divergence of style. the head- 
shape is notably the same! and in all, to ‘note a single Important resemblance. 





. Cunavreators Patelogne, Miewem enti the silver Thston from Tarenium 


Arnett, No & Greyuh lind murble 
Heatored (m plaster): patches on mige of 
moulding, and a thin herzmtal etrip uncer 
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broken Wr two, 

i Hethig® (03. 

‘dus Le. Fig. Here “posailily 
imitated from metal techies Tike the 
granulated treatment bn mei other of 
the term-cottas (dna, |,0. 74, ote), 


ot ‘Teicaie (Jaliresd. v, 102, pp, LS), Ths 
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both from the terea-coltes aul from litgury 
ovieleree, 
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thé female chest is unusually firm and promment. Further, ane of the few 
pieces of sculpture found at Locrritself, the west pedimental group or ncrcteria,” 
shows in the drapery of the Tritone a flattening of the-surfaces and a rounding 
of the edges of the Jolis which comes close to the drapery treatment of the 
attenrlants iu the imaiin aeene Gf the Lndovis) Throne; while the male form 3s 
not ‘distant from. that of the Boston reliefs; On stvllstio grounds, thon, wi 
might euppess sume connexian between all thee monuments and Loor_ Nar 
is it ielovant, when we remeniber that the one influence admittedly apparent 
m them is the Ionic, that the 
temple at Locri, alone among those 
in South Ttaty, waa of the onic 
order; and that the material em- 
ployed is island marble though not 
im all cusee of identical grain and 
qtialite.* 

But in subject the Lavloviss 
Throne furnishes us with « still 
more important pomt of contact. 
The main front scone hae for one of 
ite leading motives a sacred cloth or 
gartnent. In the Iocrian terra- 
eottas, at leash four sets show secnes 
of situa! concerned alan with some 
knul @f encred garment. In the 
first it is heing carried unfolded by 
fuur maidens accompanied by an 
older worn"; and we may notices 
the fet, perhaps not unconnected 
with, the toilet scene, and with the 
dedication of mirrors Mm some sane- 
tuiry.” that uy one example these 
maidens preceded by the woman. 
wear their lait loose, m another, 
where they are followed by her, 1 
ia comfined," and, more nuportant 
still, in Boll. Le. Figs. 25 and 26, there is betwoon the two paira of maidens a 
difference of drapery corresponding to (though not idevties! with) that ov the 
attendanta of the rising goddess on the Ladovisi Throne, In the second set thie 





Fro. L—Teaua-corra Renter reo Locar. 
(Eordu beds Ml teaieanesy ), 
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folded garment id seen carried hy a taides with or without an older woman?” 
In the third, ngain folded, 7 lies on a table in. front of pome goddess. Tn 
vet another itis being placed mm chest; while finally it is seen held m 
front of what appears to be an already draped girl! Notorally one thinks 
at onee of the Artephone maidens of the Parthenos, of the Despoma at 
Lykesurs, and, amongst many others, of the Mera of Tiryns im the terra-cottas 
at Neaplia’® The robing scenes in other exanyplea must alko be connected 
with this aspect of the ritual.” 

As for the comiesion of subject with the Rosten reliefs, the most obvious 
link ia that provided by the appearioce of the pomegranate, which to us, as 
to both Greeks and Romans, is almost invariably the =ymbol of the amder- 
world; a0 that, whether we connect the Boston relief with Locri or not, we 
must conned it with some mnder-world onle. At Loon itself, on the entablature 
of-a shrine af some. distance from that mentioned below, single pomegramites 
are carved in the round: midway between the growps of yultes. 

As fur as) the fishes are concerned, they appear frequently on the coins 
of South Ttaly and of Sicily, seldom on these of Greece proper. The whole 
seen of the Boston Throne T would brmg into relation with the somewhat. 
barxjne weet pediment of aeroteria from Loori, The present aymmetrical 
restonition is conjectural, hilt it) any case the largest fragment represents a 
youth (usally believed to be one of the Dioscuri) leaping from a lore borne 
by a Triton. When oe remember that the Diossuri wees, according to same 
legends, translated to heaven a4 morting and evening star, it surely follows 
that this part of the cena directly oormsponds to the scenes of simple 
astronomical exymboliam im. the Parthenon pediment, on the basis of the 
Parthenos, and eleewhere, and-ahows one of the Dioscun, who, at the hour 
of his setting, leaves the horse on which he has ridden the sky to plunge inte 
the sea,"* Similarly the bors in the scales of the Boston reliof, recalling m 
form the yming stars of the Blasas vase, may be morning and evening: star, 
of some stars wliise respective appearance and disappearance, like the evening 

img of Arcturus, wae the sign for the heginuing of eertain agricultaral 
operations and of the corresponding religions ritea’® There could bu no 
simpler or more satidying way of indiewting the interd:pendent movement 
af the two stars than the exact, inevitable movement ofa balance. One 
star nees from bolind. the land-herteon (te moder-worl, indicated hy the 
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pomegranut) and looks back to Persephone whom he leaves mourning or 


eleeping; while his brotlwr sinks into the ocean. (stggested by its denizen, 
the fish} to the joyiul or awakening Aphrodite. According to dome traditions 
one of the Dioscuri waa young and immortal, while the other was subject 
to the power of age and death, and cach was allowed to-spend one day an 
earth and one day in the under-world, 

‘Si fratrem Poller alterna yerte redenmit, 

digite redilqie titer foliens.. . °™ 


That form of the legend would posibly prove suitahle to: this inter- 
pretation of thy monuments, bot at present the application af these details 
can only be tentutive, as must also be uny attempt to interpret the scenes ts 
Mustrating tho doctrines: of Pythagoras with regard to the movement and 
harmeny of the spheres, though these wre known: to have-spread to, Locn 
fram Cretona® Mr, E. &. G. Robinson has aliown mesa Loorian hronze coin 
of the third century on which Persephone is seated, with a star on either ade 
of her head; others on which the Dioseuri appear in their star-nrested hats *! 
On the terra-tottas from Tarentum the Diosour| seldom appear unaccompanied 
by their starry paterae: the care with which thee are introduced, ¢ven when 
not in use, makes. one suspect, even if one cannot prove, sume ultering eignifi- 
cance: | suggest an astronomical one. These palerce, embossed, as often 
there, witha dingle star, occur also on the Locrian terta-cottas, 

Tlir ronnexion between Locri and the. Ludoviat amd Boston reliels extends 
oven bo pesamblances in the detail of ritual, which may be fortuitous but have 
a certain cumulative value, We have a hoy playing the lyre, and a git play- 
ing thé double flute Of frequent occurrence iv a candelabrum or standing 
conser, Whicli du some cases ut least, with ite comical lid, comes near to that 
an the Liaddvist Throne; but it is #o common an instrument of ritual elsewhere 
that no emphasis can be laid wpon it" Neither is there any laek of vowthful 
winged figures such #4 have caused the parallel between the Boston reliefs 
and Attic vases to be remarked. Tt seers strange that archeologists, in 
looking for the place where these two sets of relief wore originally eet ap, 
dhould hinve passed over the claims. of Locri and given preference to each places 
as Eryx (Linciani and Petersen). Cyprus (Studniczka), and. Ranathos (Casson), 
ov the pgroun! of certain religious analogies, but with littl or no styhetio 
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support. Locri supplies both. Onur information from various sources on its 
history and religion shows thut it was celebrated for ita works of art. and that 
it possesned] a famous shrine of Persephone. whose cult. much favoured in 
Magna Graetia, had another important centre at Syracuso, The Loerian 
sancimary waa first descerated by Pyrrina, when, if we may believe the Jeeend, 
most of the treasure was brought hack to the ahrinn®* But in 205 ww. 
Scipio's legattis, QO. Pleminiis, thoroughly phintered it** On the evidense of 
the term-cottnx th colt of Persephone, combined with that of other under- 
world deities, and possibly with that of Aphrodite2* was celehrated with 
magical mites, 

The hypothesia, which cannot be pressed on points of detail without 
further research, may. be-stated as follows : the Ladovisi Throne and ta Boston 
counterpart, tagether with the efele from the Eequiline and possibly also the 
Albani relief, were all set:ap, thengh perhaps not mado, at Locri, | The steld from 
the ayuiline represents a votary of Persoplone with the dove sacred to her. 
The Allani relief shows [orse- 
phone or Demeter enthroned 
(with attendant worshippers on 
osrruiller gcnle), holding « ehild, 
the identity of whom omy be 
settled by farther discoveries at 
Locri or by further study of the 
present material. Finally, the 
Ludovisi Throne and the Boston 
rhefs sre the product [for 
which Orsi was looking} of that 
period of Locrian or late Ionic 
art analogous to the eacly period 
of Pheidiag at Athens, and they 
represent scones of ntnal oon- 
nected with an mider-world god- 
dess, probably Porsephone, whose ceremonial robing was one.of the principal 
rites.” That the Ludoviat amd Boston reliefs were carried off in’ Roman 
times is clear already from their having heen found near each other in Rome 
itself, and hustory gives ne the names of Homan connoisseurs whose enthn- 
ainAt nay well have been responaiblea for ther removal iF while if we are 
seelone for the: actual apot where one or both were originally set upp, phere 
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are few places mote likely than the pit described on page £12 and illustrated 
on page 411 of Ballttino dArte Le. (our Fig. 2), which, like the atractur 
shown an one of the terra-cottas,* appears to have been the centre of mm 


important shrme. This last question complete excavation of the site alone 
can settle, for although the Ludoviai Throne m its internal measurements 1s 
only “030 m. too small, and the Boston throne -02 m_ too large, for the two 
opposite sides of this pit (1 discrepancy whieh seem Jess series whnn we 
remember, not only the differing measurements af the Ludoviai and Boston 

thrones, but the individual irregulanties of each), there are difficulties ean- 
nected with the recessed frame which smcrounde the pit, and with the different 

dlope of the pancls which would be adjacent to tach other if both monnments 
were set wp round it, The theory can be tested m no better way than in 
the light of all available evidence, notably that collected in the articles which 

summarise the results of exeayation at Leer. Prof. Oret's complete publica 

tion id unfortunately not to he expected forsome time. ‘To hie great landness 
[ um indebted for permission te work on unpublished material, to wistt his 
unfinished excavations, andl to study his valuable notes, 

| : BERNARD ASHMOLF. 
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THE EAST EUROPEAN RELATIONS OF THE LIMINI CULTURE 
[Poare X11.) 


Tae second neolithic period in Eastern Thessaly ia charply severed from 

the first by the intrusion of a new enlture which Appears as-something foreign 
and alien on the shores of the Pagasean Gulf? The pottery, for example; 

seems utterly different from that of the first period. ‘The forms belong to a 
distinet series and are typologially older. The absence of feet und strap 
handles, so well developed in the A wares, precludes us from deriving Dimini 
ware from anv of the latter® The characteriatic designs, too, hused on the 
spiral and the meander, are entirely foreign to the earlier series, Moreover, the 
use of fortifications beginning with this pottery (the traces of an earlier wall 
at Resklo are exceedingly problematicnl®), and restricted to: its urea, heightens 
this impression of foreignness. Bo too do the * tnegaron © houses of Dimini 
and Seakle, which do not seem to find their explanation in the curvilmear or 
snare huts of the first period." 

As to the provenance of this culture, the recent declaration of Sir Arthur 
Evans, that the origin of the spiral motive m Minoan ceramics & not ta be 
sought in Orete itself. ahould dispoee of the only reason for deriving it from 
the south; for there seams po ground for supposing that the Cyelhdie epirale 
antedate those of Dimini. Indeed I have argued in a previous paper,” and 
my conclusion has been supported hy more recent. investigations,? that Thes- 
saly IT. must be dated well back in the Early Cyeladic Period. On the other 
hand, the thenry of «northern origin has been strengthened by the discovery 
of Dimini ware in the Strymon valley.* tndeed the general analogies between 
Dicnini ware and the widespread group of painted and incised spiral-meander 
pottery north of the Balkans have been long recognised, and elaborate theortes 
of an mvasion, not only of Thessaly, hat even of Crate itself, have been built 





up thereon.” 
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But general analogies between remotely separated ceramic groupy As. 4 
basis for invasion hypotheses have became rather discredited of late. How 
many pretty theories would fall to the ground, for instance, if we agreed that 
the well-known: high-footed bowl (Pileegefass) might well have developed 
separately from the futon of the primitive huseles spheroid bowl with the 
originally independent ‘ring support in the widely sepantted localities where 
it: is met. Indood by discounting the possibilities of suck parallel develop- 
ment aud taking a few liberties with cliranology, 16 would be possible te derive 
almost any ceramic group from any other; for, in being shaped fo Teet common 
human needs, cluy must often take on similir forms. But if we are to establish 
a genenc relutionship between disconnected grotps, we must not rely om 
casual and isolated resemblances—a foot here and a lng-handle there—and 
mere coincidences in ornametital designs. Sach « proceduro would resemble 
that of thopre-scientific philologists who collated individual words instead of 
their root forms. Secure inferences to an invasion or cultural movement can 
only be haaed upon a cluse similarity in technique, parnilels between root forms 
ani correspondences in the ideals and sims of the potters and painters, 

(iy the other hand, Wace and Thompeon-!! seem inclined to minimiae 
unduly the coincidences between Dimini and what Imay call the East European 
painted group, Whats really surprising is not the differences but the resem- 
blances betweeti @hends from Dimini ond places eo remote as Szipenitz im 
Bukowina, Kostowve near Leisturg (Lewow) and Priesterhtigel on the Alt. 
No donhn sherds fron: these respective aites are easily distingm 





Lorri inbie-——so for 
that matter are sherds of red on white ware (A 26) from Chaerenes and 
Tsanyli, for example. But it is not and cannot be hers @ question of one 
ware manufactited at one of the mamerois cenires of thia neolithic enilture 
and exported to ull the rest. Nevertheless, even applying the rigid principles 
laid down above, [ hope to be able to show that we are justified in epeaking 
of one ware—or group of wares—as bemg common to Thessaly and the East 
Enropean stutinis in the same sense as A36 is common to Thessaly and 
Phoets, ar‘ primitive glize-ware " to the Aegean istands, Tiryns-and Orchomenss, 
despite local differences, 

Let us take the typical Dimini wares and compare them from the pout 
of view of technique, form, and ornament: with those from the Vast Ruropean 

». For convenience I will group the typical East Theesalian pottery 
(Ba ani B3p)in four categories and trace the affinities of each north of the 

(1) Black ow red Ware (BS =, Style 2},— The paint varies from chocolate 
to black, and the colour of the polished biscuit to which it ia directly applied 
Poni rol to yellow-buif.” The same waret found. jn the Strymon valley 
in Macedonia. This technique certainly reeurs in South Russi. Von Stem, 
duscribing the first style of painted wate from Petreny in Bessarabia, says that 


‘the surface is carefully poliahadl and designs in one colour—biack, or violist 





Wt. Homma, die Formentwickivny der Kemal (2nil od), pp. 2624. 
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brawn—applied directly to the surface. The latter is generally represented 
as orange red in the excellent plates which accompany his report. 

Chwoiko doe: tot state whether the vasea be discovered in stations of 
the Kiev Government are shpped or not. But I have seen unslipped orange- 
red ware with designa m black paint from stations of his Culture 3:74 | 

At Szipenitz in Bukowins about half the painted sherds are unalipped, 
The clay is generally reddish and the surface which is normally highly 
polished, varies in colour from deep red to Hight buff just like Dimint ware. 
The designs are ii blick—generally 2 warm tons—but are sometimes 
ethaneed by very thin red lines, 

The same technique is met in ‘Transylvania, From Erie wo have a 
sherd ornamented with black meanders on a polished red ground But 
more usuilly the interspaces are painted in matt white. 

It is not always eazy to distinguish this technique from the next category. 


(2) Slipped Ware— The white ground is formed by a slip of varving 
thickness, The black puint sometimes inclines to a brownish shade, This 
eategory ia hot always polished." Actually the surface ia rarely dead white, 
Usually it is a pale yellow, sometimes greenish and sometimes brownish, 

The typical pottery of Petrany exhibits the aame technique, which von 
Stern thus describes > * The olay, hard-bornt and varymy from red to yellow, 
is covered with a slip white, yellow, brown, or reddish. The darker slips are 
generally polished, the lighter ones are matt." 2” The black or violet-brown 
paint ts in. thie supplemented, though only rarely, witha few stripes of 

Again in Chweiko's Culture ft some of the sherds are dipped. In the 
exariples that I have seen. the slip is huff. The paint is warm black and 
the wholw bs polished. 

The pottery trom Cucuteni 8 corresponds remarkably well to the above: 
quoted deserijtion of Diminiware, The biscuit is pink, but is covered with 
& good cteamy white slip on which the designs are executed in warm biack, 
ocoasionally with auxiliary lines in thin red. The surface is usually polished, 

A common ware from &zipenitz on the Prith «leo falls within this 
category. The bisowt i light red to ormnge-buif andl & covered with a 
pale slip. On this surface, which has generally a-daritish yellow, alnoxt buff 
tink, the designs are pulinted in bluck to which « few atripes of thin hrownish- 
red are occasionally added, and the whole is highly polished. Thongh the tint 
of this pottery is rather darker than the average Dirnini sherds und jts polish 
somewhat higher, the resemblances in texture and technique are surprising. 

From Galicia too some examples from the Bornstein collection in thy: 
Ashmolean: Mosenm: exhibit » stmilar technique, but burnish-je Jess: common. 
As-ted paint is generally weed: in addition to black, this materi] properly 
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belongs to our fourth category. It will be noted that the samples of thean 
wares from Bessarabia, Bukewina; and (alicia on which red is used as an 
aoxiliary colour present on almost complete analogy to the Thessalian BS, 
which, judging hy the shupe of the jug figured by Tsountaa (Plate XL), belongs 
to the eastern group.’ 

+ The Thessulian polychrome ware (BS 9) alee falls into two classes (eorre- 
sponding to the two classes of shonochrome ware) according as the colours are 
applied direct to the biscuit or over a dight slip. | 


(3) Twevolour Ware—The designs are wm black and white dn.w polished 
red_ground. The black ia used mainly to outline the white, 

The typical ‘Transylvanian wares are decorated on this principla On 
some sherds from Ertied the design is im white on # red ground and is outlined 
‘im black.” At Priesterhiigel the designs ave in black, the interspaces being 
filled up with white so as to give the effect of designe in red outlined with 
blick on a white ground. Here tho red 
ground and the black shine with polwh, but 
the white remains matt and dusty In-appear- 
ance. Teutch says that the white is also 
polished aq the sherds from Erded, but that 
the black remains dull. (Fig. 1.) 

The same technique is found in Gale, 
where the white ia applied sometimes in bands 
outiined in black and even need as the ground 
for further designs in ted or black, or more | 
rarely it covers the greater part of the sur- oats = “ = 
faces, red hands outlined in black being Weft *"h, (Sovivasia, wien Desi 
reserved. The red: surfaces. always show o penapacten 0 vy = 
wood Imirnish and ther rich colour may be 
due to a red slip/or wash™ The white js sometimes dull, In these wares 
the black i not alsolutely restricted to mere outlining, but acquires.a certain 
indeyendence. At the saris time the white ia sometimes applied without 
an outline of black, a4 in the rude white sparala on a jar in the Ashmolean. 
Nevertheless, when looked at side by side, cherds of this ware are seen to bear 
an extraordmary likeness to sherds of B32, 

At Smpenitz @ somewhat similar use of polychromy was also found with 
apirals in black bordered with white.*? 

Such polvchromy is not found at Petrony. 


(4) Threecolour Ware.—The designs are painted in red and outlined with 
black om » whitish slip. 
«= This applies also to the polychrome ware ‘deseribed by Clovoiko iis coming 
from ‘Tripolje and other stations of Iris’ Culture 4! in the Kiee Government 
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and to the oldest pottery of Optnteni. The designs are in reddish-brown on 
a light ground and their contours are omtlined im blink.= | 

In Galicia too we have examples in which the wlidle vase-enriace is painted. 
with & loive white or cteum slip on which are drawn bands of red and blagk.. 
Though the black is commonly used to outline the red surfaces, this practice 
ia by no means invariable, In the large vase of Mato XTLb there is no our- 
lining, aml the bluck spirals are applied independently over the red. Th 
another cuse (Plate XiL.x) we have an tinseconpanied white apiril on the red 
painted enrlace. “The veneral effect of this ware is extraordinarily similar to 
that of the previous category, and it is only by the closest scrutiny possible to. 
distinguish whether the characteristic tod bands are painted on a light slip 
ormerdy reserved, And both styles may oconr on the exme vase (Plate X12), 


In Thessaly the designs, consisting of spirils, meanders, ohoguers, anil 
other combinations of rectilinear wud curvilinear figures, cover tho whole 
surface of the vase thickly. Blocks of painting wre preferred to simple lines_ 
In the East European group the motives are lres closely packed, anil in the 
monudhrome wares eimple black lines are the male. Inthe wares of Culture 2. 
on the Dniepre, of Petreny, Cucatent T,, Szipenitz, and several Ualician sites 
the ornament is restricted to the upper half of the hig vases and the expesed 
side of the dishes, Moreover, the motives aro rather different from the Thes- 
salian. Concentric circles, tangential circles, etars, arcs, branching lines and 
simple bands are predominant (Figs. 2 and 7). In fact the true spiral is rare, 
and it is only possible to elte u very few good examples antong all the sherds 
known to me fron) thes numerous site. On the other hand, apart from 
the purely linesr designs, chiefly on the small oups, the typical motives ate 
reminiscent of the spital.and presuppose it as their hasie principle. In. feet 
they often give the impression of being the work of artists who are acquainted 
with that pattern and are trymg to reproduce it, or who lave the fractition 
of the design but are losing the skill to execute it. The ground principle of 
iil thiw decoration is therefore the same as that of Dimini ware—the use of 
vermetrieal designs based on the spiral, and in Transylvania on the meander 

On the other hand, it is interestmg to note the recurrence of naburmlistic 
motives—human and animal figures—at Petreny, Rzhielichey near Kiev 
(Culture &)2° and Koszylowce in Galicia?" And at Petreny, just as im the 
pottery of Susa,2" we can trace in sme eases quite clearly the transformation 
of such naturalistic motives into geonetrival figures—the jumping dog, lor 
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instance, into an irregular triangle (Fig. 3).. So the ‘signs’ occupying 
vacant fields on the black pamted vases of Culture & which Chwoiko took for 
hieroglyphics are almost certaiiily remnants of anch animal designs.” 


From Thesealy we know tinfortuneately only three or four certain shapes im 
Dimiini ware—the deep bowl (Fig. 4), a jug with nconical neck" the frait-vtand.™ 
and small cup. On the other hand, the East Koropean wares, while pre- 
senting a temarkabie wealth of shapes, are closely bound together by the 
recurrence at every site of certain highly characteristic types. These are the 
‘binocular vase’ or stand™ bulging jars with angular profiles and small 
bared saucers or bowls with small bases** and small cups narrowing to a 
conical hase 24 (Figs, 5, 6,7, 8). [tia important to note that at Roszylowce in 
Galicie thee last develop genuine handles and assnime a shape showing close 
anulogies with the ' Nordic” deramic of Bohemia. Tn one case wo even find 
the ansa lunate churacteristic of the latter group," Except for the dishes none 
of these forma can be direetly paralleled in Dimini ware, and even these exhibit 
considerable divergences, At Petrony, for instance, they ate normally nly 
ornamented on the tnaide, Here we find, however, another hemispherical 
type provided with pierced knobs on the outer surface, and hence evidently 
intended forstiepensian, on which the decoration is applied to the outer surface.” 
In Galicia both sides are painted. 

Now, without ignoring the differences, it is ceseritinl to realise that the 
drchitectanio type of this whole #eries of dishes—the inverted cone—is the 
samé is that of the Dimini bowl. It is not, therefore, surprising that in 
individual cases their form almost coincides with that of the latter—e. y. in the 
example from Oucuteni, the last quoted farm from Szipenitz, ete, (Fig. 9) More 
over, the big bulging vases which wre 30 characteristic for the Kast Kuropean 
group, have, in common with the dishes. and bowls, the inverted cone.as their 
structural principle. Cut them off at the shoulder and you have the cone- 
ship dish left aa the tase: An examination of some of the intermediate 
types from Bessarabia or Galicia ® will show how very close thie relation is 
(Fig. 10), Henos we are justified in saying that the typical forma in Dimini 
ware and in the Bast Furopean painted wares go back to the aame ground type. 
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Wace and ‘Thompent have alrendy pointed out the similarity between: 
the‘ froitstands’ of Cuoateni and those of Thessaly," und the so-called 
‘ Binocular vases have long been regarded a4 6 peculiar development of the 
sume seties.** 

Tu the light of euch fundamental analogies, 0 comparison between the 
small shenlder-hanidles oceasiondlly met in Dimind ware and sonilar hondies 
from Petreny, Koezvlowee, ote, (Fig. 11), anil between the modelled human 
and animal heade on the rims of bowls from Dimini und Sedkio and) «timilar 
modelling on vebteld from the Kiey Government beodmes significant” 

The forexting comparison of Dimini ware and the Edet Baropenn painted 
pottery has tevéenled that the same techmque is common to both groupe, that 
therr characteristic ommaments go back toa common range of atylisthe thotives, 
and that the typical shapes m evel are based apon @ common ground fype. 
When we proceed to compare other aspects of tho cultures assomated with 
this pottery, we discover e still further range of correspondences: But bwtore 
developing thie point, attention must he drawn to w very serious difficulty 
that confronta the student of the Eaat Kuropean ‘enlture. 

All the evidence iilivotesthut it hud « very long diration, and aoorrdingly 
the variations which it present> may be due not only to loeal causes, bul also 
ty temporal differences, Yel we lave oo far i) the whole range of this culture 
only one stratigraphical record—that of Cueuteni—to guide us. Saipenits 
seems to have been a deep deposit, bui the stratification is net.recarded, At 
Koszylowre, Hadaczek expressly states that the material was" moénoforn- 
throughout. On the Doiepr, however, Chwoiko haz diviied hi eites mto 
two groupe whieh hie calls Cultures 4 and B. From the former come the 
polyolirome vases; the jars with incixed spirals and the bmocular stands. In 
thie wroup the ornament generally is apphed to the whole surface of the vase, 
but in Culture B itis confined to the upper part. Moreover, in the latter only 
black is used, the designs are: linewy inateud of block, and the patterns on 
indived ware.are much poorer, Ou the other hand, the bet Agurines, the 
painted met wad abies, and the vases with modelled heads belong tu Calture 
A. Now no objects of metal and no bore! celta have heen foamd in association 
with Culture 8, while sites of Culture 4d have yieltied colts and axes of pure 
copper and bored celts. Chwotko accordingly considers that Culture A comes 
later in tinie than Culrure B, the area: of the two bemg almost identical.“ 
And ii is just here that the-erux of the problem comes. At Cucuteni the 
polychrome vases which wo-should naxburally correlate with those of Chwoiko's 
Culture A, comié froin the lower, purely nealithic stratum. Objects of copper 
oo¢ue only in the uppey levela associated with monuchrome pottery in which 
the near designs in black are restricted te the upper parts of the vessel 
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Argl if & this later wave which Ware and Thompaon assert © shown the closest 
resemblances ty the ceramic of Petreny. The lstter in Ha tur obviously 
connects on with Ohwoiko's Culture A both in pottery aml in being purely 


Stone Age, So the attempt to find w chrotuilogical arrangement for the East 


Koropean culture lands oe at once inf contradiction. 
But with the reservation that the Basten Einropean culture must not be 


regarded fa a point in tae, that culture presents a tolerably homogeneous 
‘aépeot Which agrees im essential pomte with that of Eastern Thessaiy im the 


Second Turival. 
Ii wll the Kast Turepoun stations, as at Dimini wl Sesklo, gade fenuale 


figurine ocour, This i a phenomenon that they share with the witler area of 


the so-talled Bandkermik ** pottery further weet, and with the earlier epoch 
in Thessaly, not 10 mention any further distribution ol auch objets. Butin 
contrast to the figurines of Butmir,” Jablonitea,” Zasim (Znejmi),2 ete, 
and Thessaly 1." thoes wo ars tow considering are relatively Hut. Th pur 
ticular the careful mileling of the head distinctive of the Servian, Bosnian, 
and Moravian idols as of the earlier class in Thessaly is never ound; (n the 
other hand, steatopyay is generally indicated though not very pronounced. 
In East Bnrope the arma are either folded on the breast or represented as 
extended liv ride SEAS T TE) 1 which, In Woche cases, yive ride bo. fh shun piless 
cruciform object, The East Europian Ggaree are genérally pierced with 
atring-holes for suspension, a practice which Is paralleled In Thusaaly.* In 
sone cases tho body is poweret with incisel * or painted patterna. 11) deeora- 
tion, somes of the painted figurines froin Rehikhehey near Kiew (Culture 4) 
(Fig. (2, a, 6) present a surprising likeness to the weated idol from Seskley #— 
note expecially: the eproidal pattern over the genitals—svhile two ltting women. 
with arms folded.on the breasts from. the same culture-retull the Sesklo form 7 
(Fig. 13). 


In nddition to the hiuman figurines, we possea a remarkable series of 
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models: af domestic antmals—principally cattle—from Petreny,"* Beipenitz, 
Koszylowes,™ Pritsterhiigel ™ and -othor stations which we mmy tomyxire 
with the animal fimires from Dinini and Seskio.”! 
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Stone implements.are very rare 1m the East hunopean grenp and generally 
very roughly fashioned, This cireumetance ia to be explained, as far as Soutl 
" Von Stern) PL Wi 1. Hu 1B pe aa0, 
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Russia is concerned atany rite, by the lack of suitable materials in the allovial 


area, As faras can he judged, o flat celt resembling Tsountas’ trpe BA was 
the rule, The occurrenoe of aleidinn at Petreny and. Presterhilizel is note- 
worthy. ‘This was probably derived from the Tokay region m Hungary, nd 
the oxtension of the culture across the Carpathians along thr valloy of the 
Alt ie probally to be explained by the obsidian traffic: The general pancity 
in stone implements i: counterlilanoed by the exceptional euperabundance 
af artifwcts—teodles, borers, fish-hooke, liammers, axes, te —im horn. and 
bone which astonishes ue in all the «ites of the Haat European culture, The 
auma peculiarity is noticeable: af Dimini and Seaklo. Fimilly, we Ine been 
fomarked; axes and colts of copper have been found in stations of Culture 4 
along the Daiepre and in the upper stratam at Ouenteni, while a borer and 
ring of the-xame material was found by » hearth at Priesterhilgel,“ and metal 
objects also ocear in Galicia,” This indicates that the East Furopean painted 
pottery lasts on into the transitional period, The presence of moulds in the. 
stations of the Kier Government proves that metal working was practised 
locally there, The eimilurity hetween the very qurions copper axes from Tn- 
palje and some in stone from: Hissarlik ™ suggests that the knowledge of 
metallorgy came from: Troy. But the copper celt# are mostly of a quite early 
form, followmg élowely stone prototypes. Thus thoy recall the two copper: 
celts found by Tsquntas “* at Sesklo by the walls of w neolithic house, and 
make us wonder whether the latter do not, im fact, belong to the context in 
which they were actually found, In that case thoy would constitute «further 
and strong link in the chain that unites the latter cultare with that of Hast 
The importance of the fortifications of Dintnt in distingatshing the charac- 
teristic culture of that ite from the earlier civilisation of North Greece has 
alread been remarked. Henew it ih all the more sipmificant that Cooutens 
was also defended bya wallleven in the first period. Truce of a wall lave ulio 
been ohserved at Hirde? The other sites of this eulture too are generally 
on hills, though wails have not been distinguibell | 
Turning to architecture, we have evrilenon in sore cates at least of rectan- 
gular oblong huts roofed with wattle-and-danb. The so-called * areas '— 
nloshohult-—of von Stern and Chworko were built on this plan, But ‘both 
these investigators assert that these oonatructions were not designed as 
habitations for the Hivinw but aa repositories for the ashew of the dead. They 
suama to hase their Contention chiefly on the followng pomts= the ulsenoe of 
kitchen tefise and hearths, the ecenrrence of what Chwoiko calls pyramids 
of stone pedestals ul clay, often painted, the arrangement of tle areas jn 
rongh cirdles with larger areas. at there centres, the polishing and painting with 
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behre of the hut walls, and the careful arrangement of the vases within the 

No human bone remains were found at Petreny, but Clhweike records the 
discovery at Veramje, Tripolje, and Shcherbanevin of bite of human bunes, 
Twice these remains are stated.to have been in vases, hut in other cases they 
funy outside tho areas. ‘The complete skeletons, luried in the cantracted 
position, found newer Veremje und Chalepje, like those discovered later neur 
Kanaontsa over list dwellings,” are definitely said to he due to later interment: 
whieh had disturbed the original evlture stratum. These burials belong to 
fhe series of ' colkvured ekeloton: ' which are met with from the Caucasus to 
the Duiepr,7 and which are accordingly dated to a period subsequent to that 
of the qminted pottery. [t is impossible within tho limits of this article to 
review this whole question, Minny accepts the theary of von Stern and 
Chwoiko as to the oremation burials in the areas, but a eapeful study of the 
evidence adduced by these authors in the Trndy has not convinced me of the 
exiatence of the unparalleled practice of depositmg cinerary urns in such 
elaborate bouwses.7 THadacaek, too, absototely rejects: the cremation hype- 
thesia, On that point [recommend a suspension of judgment. But whether 
the areas were actully designed as linbitations of the dead or of the living. 
all wmuilogies would justify the assumption that they preserved in their 
rectangilir form the hmise-type of the living. | 

This inference of a tectungular howe-type is confirmed by the huts af 
admitted settlomente at Rebishchey and elsewhere. Theee halitations were 
also oblong rectangles scooped oat of the ground to 4 depth of, on an average, 
less than haifa metre, and coofed over with & strmotaur of wattle: and dank, 
‘Within the rectangle and sometimes-extonding ontaile Tt was a deeper excava- 
tion ur datives—often 150 m. deep. ‘The latter, which were reotangular or 
oval in oullive, invarnalily contained an? oven ora ‘ hearth, sometimes two, 
and! were filled with a deep layer of gels, fish and animal bones, and other 
kitchen refuse inixed ap with the debele of the rool, sliowmg traces of the 
original supparting poles in the biirnt roud-plaster, The orea of the hit 
proper varied from $20 in, by 2-70 tn, to 6-00 m_ by 340un,, and of the bothras 
from 1-8) ma. by b-30 mm. in the first case te 270 rm, by 2-20 min the larger, 
in which the greater part.of the bolhrys projected pt right mngles to the tong side 
of the hut “The first and much. higher part’ of these stroctures, writes 
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Chweike,7*' served ae the living-room; the lower part wae destined for the 
prepuration of food,’ Szombathy elvarly deteotud the rectangular plan ol 
similar wattli-and-danh huts, sometines glaa provided with hothive, wt Sx 
penitz,”? and « similar type moay be inferred for Erdal?" Heute, without 
prejudice to the cremation question, we muy eay that .anoblong house xome- 
what elaborately: built of watth-and-daub, was the prevailing type in the 
Rast European area, and compure it ‘to the oblong reetangulur ~ reser | 

of Dimini ind Seallo, 

Finally, the neolithic inliahitants of Eestern Kuropy were not only agri- 
evilpurists but also cultivated the domestic animals, The mnportance of cattle 
“js indicated by the figurines already mentioned. The botws from Petreny 
and a complote.skull from Szipenitz paint 9. the few jperimigenias.”? Other 
bones melade the sheep, probably the moutlen,™ the goat, the pig (ene serafa) * 
and the dog: At all sites im the Kiev Ciovernment horse ones were very 
common, and Hadaczok recognises the same: uminul among the figurines trum 
Roszvlowee.* 

Oo thy whole, thon. the general lovel of miwterial culture revealed by the 
evenvations in Kast Europe agrees with the pottery evidence, and coinentes 
remuurkably with that brought to Ught in Eastern Thessaly 


Now with the painted wares af Dimini, Sesklo, Rakhmant, and perhaps 
Phihiotic Thebes, goes a certain amount of incised ware deeorated with the 
aame designs of spirale and moundots. This inaterial shows conatdetable 
resemblance to the wide group of the incised spitalmeander pottery found m 
‘Servia, Bounia, Italy and elsewhere, Hence the question uf the origin of 
Dimini wure is complicated by the intrusion of & rival ta the Hast European 
group in the claim to its parentage, This at onde opens the whole question if 
the relation of the Thessalian wares on the one hand, and thy Kast European 
pottery on the other, to the widespread series of = Bandkerannk of which 
Butmuir is generally regarded. aa typical. 

And we muaf at once admit that in design ds wares from Butmir show 
the most striking analogies to the characteristic Dimim patterns, In fuct it 
ja there rither than in any statiun with painted pottery that the most exact 
parallels to those designe oceur, It je here, for example, that we meet just 
those solid spirals and meanilers, those cless-board patterns, and that wlterna- 
tion of geometrical designs, that are niost distinetive of Dimini ware, {t is 
moreover, also posable to parallel the Dimini forme with individual instances. 
at Butmir,™ and the poor statuettes from Tnowety ate comparable to isolated. 
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Gut thes: parallels aro not haxed on roct-forma and do vidlence to the 
stratigraphical sequence of the Butmic material, The base shape for the 
Bavdkersucik Wt Butmiz and ebewhere is the sphoroid bow! [Bombentopf).™* 
This. sometime: developed a fol ** or even foot 4” bart rb did not Hatten its 
base and take on the angular comical outline which ia fontamental ino the 
Dimini howl, savein isolated and probably Iate—becwase uioruimonted— 
instances. Similarly, as noted above, the typical ‘figurines from Servia ™ 
and Buimir™ are marked by very excellent modelling, and Wt is these whucli 
dome feoni the lower strata where the ornamented pottery. is fpand, The 
ligtirines of Thessaly LI. are crudely executed, and the isolated parillels (rom 
Butmnir preeumably come from a horizon biter than thut of the good ware 
that are eumparahle with Dimini*! Furthermore, though red sherds du 
ecur, the Butmir apd allied wares seen to iim at wher Myres calls a bleck- 
laced technique,” thove of Thessaly aa well as the whole Rast European HUTIES 
at-ared, Again, the careful stidy by Wace and Thompeon of the stratification 
at Haktmani reveals that the inciwd ware begins after and not before the 
painted ware.™ ‘That would suggest that, the incised putterue of FB 2 imitate 
the designs of B34, not vice versa, The designs lo, in fact, create wat lor 
this nupression, ant some of the forms seem typologically later thay. those of 
the paliitodl variety," 

Finally, tracing Dimini ware northward, rt 1s 0. the cast of Macedania, Hot 
on the route to Rerbia, that it reenre"® And further worth and eat we mont 
connéxintes in the chulcolithic stations of Eastern Bulgaria whose characteristic 
pottery shows affinities rather with Dimini oa the one land and South Russia 
on the-other than with more western sites such as Vint or Butmur. Certainly 
the early culture of Eastern. Bulgarian is highly spectaliael, eo that an adoqpuate 
diseussion of it would be ont of place here, 1 muy, however, mention that, 
among tha sherds from the excavations of AIM. Seure and) Degrand * at Tell 
Ratcheff on the Toundja and Tell Metchkur'on the Marita near Philippopolis, 
which Ihave been exabled to examine by the courtesy of the conservators of 
the Museum of St, Germain-en-Liye, is a considerable quantity of ted ware, 
derived apparently from the lower straLa, ormmmanted with curvilinear matryes, 
gpiruls,*? and radimentary meanders ® in dull white paint, closely resembling 
in technique av in design the first cutegory of Dimini ware Moreover, a close 
examination of the aberds seems to prove that, accanling to the fring, thu 
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style passes over into a hlack-on-brown style which m turn may give plaice 
to a ailver-gray-on-bluck ‘like the second style distinguished by Welch and 
Blegen from Enet Macedoma™: for on one badly burnt fragment all three 
styles occtir together, and the appearance of pwo on the same ahend iz: common. 
A glanee at the niost frequently remirring Bulgarian forme!" will suffice 
to show their derivation Irom the inverbel cone type chariteriatic of the 
Kast Ruropean series, while typological affinities with sore speciationd ahuapes 
hoth in Kastern Thessaly and South Russia ace notlacling!™ Equally: striking 
iw the coniplite whence of the distingnisting marks of the Butmir series. 
Thus there are no sherds with pointillé cibbon spirals or pedestalled oups snch 
as charectertse the bothros stratum. of Vinda! and figurmes with well-modollod 
pon wre: likewise mining. 
without here gomg deeper into the detaila of the Bast Bulgarian 
har Ss or in any way mmimismg their marked peculiarities —peculinrities 
which betoken an mdividual and frobubly later local development of civilisation 
in thir aree—the above sununary will, I hoyw, justify the assertion that the 
link betwoon the Pagasean Gull ‘nnd the interior of our continent lies to the 
tuat of Lie Ballons andl quite outeide the province of the Butmir series, ‘That 
ie, Eustern Thessaly belongs to a cultural province which liee definitely cust 
of the Balkans as. of the Carpathians, 





Hut that dees not abwolvy ua from « consideration Of the ralations butween 
the juintad pottery group asa whole—and tndlnding Bastern ‘Thessaly—with 
the witer group of the Buncdkeyamid ; for it is customary to treat the painted 
wares ae a mere mulvlivision Of the latter. Now w series of wares with incised 
bunds of spiruls and allied motives is fautid over a wide ares of Central Europe 
with « somewhat indefinite extension westward and northward. For example, 
apparently typical sherds are shown frove. nw Krome Age context in the Vibrata 
Valloy of Italy! The characteristic spheroid howls with imoised spiral motives 
occut in the lowest strata in Moravia” Bobemia."4 and West Germany. 
Similar dlegigna constantly reeur in Hungary, and the noolithic wane af 
Lenwvel ure ginerally assivnwi be this pring 197 

Now et several sites within the wimnlit of there wares, puinted pottery 
sometimes with spirale oes pecur—i.- at Tordod, Lengrel, Znainy (Znojmo) 
and several other pointe in Moravia and Lower Austria” At the firet-named 
site We do meet a wire, polmhed and, sometitius ph last, slipped, painted with 
spirals is other designs in @ doll black op red which, jndging from Schmidt's 
lesarypoon," mst baling * to our ‘Bast European group. But the quantity 
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picked up waa small, only the profiles are recognizable, and the postion of 
thw sherda in a deeply stratified site is-nobh recorded, Hence while we nay 
be sure of sonie wort of extension of the Kast European culture as far as the 
valley of the Marng.™ jt throwe no holt on the relation of that cultore to thot 
of the more weetem area, 

At Lengyel, again, the painted sherds aro ina minorit y¥. and their techuique 
—rod or brown on red.and ped, yellow, or grev'un Lleck ™'—is very far removed 
from the etandand aniing the Rast European wares. However, the form af 
the fruit-stand ancd jt« spiral ornamentation are reminiscent of that group.!™ 
Moreover, the position of Lengyel within the Biandkeramik 4 somewhat dubious. 
Tnewed bands are entirely absent, but several of the vase: forms connect on 
with Butmir on the one hand * and Znaim on the other’ Since pearls uf 
coppur were feitnd in one grave! this station would seam to belong te a relatively 
late stage in this geries. Moreover, the fortifications, presenting interesting 
atialogies to Feriiad, Qucuteni, and Dimini.-would point to the late treolithie 
epoch 2 

Fortunutely we are hetter informed abont the painted pottery of Moravia 
and Lower Austria, Palliardi 4* has grouped this niaterial into three ehrono- 
logically consecutive classes. ‘The oldest group, which occurs in connexion 
with the later-style of the incised Gandkertimik: called Stichhaadseranak, vw 
characterised hy designs in ted or red and yellow on a black, grey, or dark 
brown ground, generally polished. The coloars are easly washed off and the 
yellow in shade and texture resembles a stip. Spirals and tmeanders occur 
among the patterns"? This was the characteristic ware of the settlement. at 
Zain: Newstift, and the ahercds were in the private collection of the discoverer; 
thear fate «mee his lamented death ia dubiois. But from the full aceount ot 
the material given by the szeavabor it seems clear Cut bers we have to do with 
a techniqie fundamentally diffsrent from that prevailing m Eastern Europe. 

Jn the second: class we teat « whiteon-red style, and also red paint on 
a light ground. The designs in the former are mainly simple lines, always, 
however, strongly teminiscent. of wicker-work, ‘The sherls from Raigern in 
the Nutural History Museum at Vienne exhibit designs in Ted nile by covering 
the origmul rod surface with a dusty white: paint end then-sormtching a linear 
pattern therean so that the red ground shows throngh." In the alternative 
mAkevory We ennivtines meet-patterns reminieoent of the meander, .as on some 
frugments from: Gross Weikeradorf!™ but the red is very dull and mntt and 
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the ware im unslipped. Neither of these techniques belong to Eoat Europe, 
though they show analogies with Lengyel. 

Lin thy Iutest: class of pamted fabrive we-fiod only hands, arcs, and meanders 
in thin wiote ono dagk olay yround) somtimes polialivd with grapliite. The 
diseevery of «4 Copper Ting in esscciation with this pottery at Strélice Tf. 
like |t on to the border al the ' late neolithic” or ehalealithie epotli, in whieh 
potters resembling the lake<twelling types, Hoes’ * teetunle style comes tu. 
Ponsibly the Bohemia putitited pattery hifongs tere There are found veeaela 
with incised destane of spirale and nibbunw of peaiin ta (Sichbarde) whith: have 
bedi sibseryaemtly adormeal with pamtert spirale, apparent) y in grey arid blieh. 
The hiscuit jae dark ash colour, ‘he usual form ‘is. the epherondal bow! 
belonging to the eatiier phasee of the peripherally ornamented pottery,“ jn 
would midicate an early dite. 
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Now jt is clear that, none Of these wares belong to the East European 
series} but we have not dealt with them at such length amply to reject them; 
for there ure, in fact, many pomts of tesvimblance berween the Morwvian finds 
in particular and those af Privaterhiige! There, for matunce, beside the 
typical polychrome wate, we find sherds with designs in black wod yellowtsht- 
White ono grey clay, and more-emmple white lines on a polshed black or grey 
entlare 19 ‘Again, both at Znain and Pnesterhiigel, we find peculiar steato- 
pygeows figurines, modelled separately in two longrttidimal sectiona which are 
subsequently pit bogether=* All tlis points unmistakably to some sort of 
contact between Tranwybrania and Moravia, Bert DPrjest a: clitigel wae au deeply’ 
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stratified mite, amd the only indication of sequence is the statement of Teutely, 
that the painted wares and the best fiutinve came fram the lower layers, the 
pottury subsequently slowing “i Progressive Azeri nen brn. ee. at Butmnir™ Such 
a «ite, therefore, doce not provide relutble data for fixing the relations Iachwaen. 
the raster uid weetern painted groups. Though jt ocenpies 10 morn ariires 
than one a eedudtrio position mi the East Kuropean group, the inspiration. nf 
ite red pottery, aeema eo etrongly to derive from 1 he batter that 1 tm hanthy 
Vikel> that we Alall find here or in this district a centre where that potiuary 
Was hfferentinted fern the western mand [ruts wlio thi ew stvle radioed; 
On the other hand, the quite primitive context of the Moravian and Bohemian 
painted fairice take the converse yet more improleable, 

Turning now to the East European caltnre, if is equally difficult Ulvre to 
find any faxed and secure pomts of contact with the west A pond deal af 
iudised. pottery more or less reminiscent of the: Butmir muecterial, hut without 
the trnital podwlalle nbbons, has been found with the pared wares. tp the 
Kiev Uevernnent thie was actually In the majonty, Some of the big Toor Li 





iy, (0 —Beeeee ae Dit Brakhea woe CULT A os Tee [esters 


from Chwoike'’s Culture 4 do resemble rather clevely similar pear-shiagesd juts 
from Porm But Culture ts to ba regarded.as a later development of 
Culture B; and in the latter the resemblances are much {amter (Fig. 14). The 
need decoration shows te relation to thatof Butmir,** but ite simple patterus 
preserve ren inisherine of nuturaiiam. On the contrary, aa Hoernes lus humeelt 
forecast) 22? the Kast European pottery aa a wliole shows closer affinities witli 
his tactobie vtvle (Rubell), whieh in Central Europe saecends the peripheral 
atvle of Butmir, Bohemia, and Gernuumy, anil i esiolatod with the cultural 
modifications accompanying the beginning of the chaleolithio ptage. Thue 
Im the wares of Petrany anc Preaterhilel, we hava, a4 alteady remarked, 
traces of that dissolution of the spiral into concentric cireles, circles jited by 
Lenyential bands, thesa stars, crosses in cireles, and toothed fines which this 
eminent antherity has dewribed ua distinctive of the teotono stylet” The 
¢ progress in honed le-toiliing, ees genta y wm thw oxtremé case cited from Clalicia, 


J 


pointe in the sane direction. So, too, de the jastoyal habits of the East 
Buropeane and their preference for hill ettes ¢ometinies walled; for the users 
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of Bandkeromik and other peripherul styles were merely hunters and agricil- 
turists; and generally occupied caves or unprotected settlements in the poins." 
To this extant tho East European culture looks late im. comparison with that 
of thy Centril European Bandkeramik, buv does not mean much more than 
saying that of bye points in two distinct but parallel series. one is later than 
the other. 

{i thes we must account for the analwie between the East Koropean 
pottery and that af the Butmir series, 1 would auggest a cammeon origin, 
posubly ina preceramin stajce of culture The typical forma of each veries 
may be referred ton aingle ground type—a aphered or hetnepherical bowl: 

wide or wertainly deriving from the gourd & or plaited fabric. This evelved 
differently in euch area, Inthe east tt acquired a base by flattening uml took 
on o eonieal form, to whieh T have attached the manifotd shapes of this ceramic 
group. fn the weet the maim line of development waa due 'to the rng support, 
originally thetinet. The latter, fied nig ieniten thie! orminal sphermd bowl, becomes 
a foot, giving ns the yeaes 4f Butniir, Plate VI_, and ultimately the famous 
pedestalled eupe of Butmir, Lenpyel, Znaun, Troppau, ete In the eet the 
ring support developed independently, growing into the fmit-stand and the 
binocular vase, and anly acasianally coalemeing with the veewel it wee 
designed te support (Fig, 15). Bat the separntion must have been early, and 
the divergent character of the subsequent progress is marked by the cortrmst 
between the black-faced technique of Central Hurope and the red-faced pottery 
of the east. Tlie letter. on the principles laid down by Myres, requires the 
sort of dry climate only to by found east of the Carpathians"? And iv was 
here, too, ‘doubtless that tlie adoption of w partially pastoral régime to supple 
mont the simple economy of lmting, fishing, and egrientture, that was exclo- 
sively practined ji Central Enrope till the last sub-neolithie plaar of the Stone 
Age. took place | 

We have, ‘then, established! the independence of the Rast European 
neolithic culture and its painted pottery from that of Ventral Europe. 5, 
luvinw eliminated possible rivals, we may confidentty assert, on the strength 
of the eluin of evidence adduced above, that the intrusive culture of Dimim 


Fe Tblila, of. wha Brim, Céram, pp. 23-3. tumabunde, WY, pp Shy erree mmny 
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and Sesklo is darned from the former area, In fact it marke an invaston hy 
the peoples of that region. But unfortunately we cimnot trace the invaders 
tOany particniar pomt withm that area, nor can we equate tho date of the 
movement with any fixed point: inthe evolution of the Ease Kuropean culture; 
Certaiily we hive as vet no dita for asaignimg to the invailers ethnological 
ap linumiatic appellitions, Int ofherwite we must accept Schmidt's invaaon 
theory w= ler axe Thessaly is conewrmed.4* But whor leadvks to briny lis Invaders 
ty Crete we tat halt. Far from constituting a * bridge between Crete and 
the Danube-Balkan region, “= Kastorn Thessaly seenis to be a oul-de-ne 
where the southward. movement termimuted abniptly, surrounded. with quite 
ulien cultures. which it never, on the. pottery evidence, broke through or 
overcame? V. Gorpow Onin. 


AbDENDUS 

titer the above was sent to the press, T have had the opportunity af 
onli Spt the Moravian materjil ny the Pallinrd) Collection at 
Miihriseh Bodwite (Moravské Budéjowite) and the pottery from Lengyel 
at Sgekesard, Tecan now state definitely that the technique of painting in 
both these groupe is entirely different {rom that which ruled in Eastern Bhorcpe. 
In Moravia the puint appears a6 4 thick matt ¢rost and was probably applied 
after the burning and polishing of the vase. Though the paint ie not so 
thick at Longyel and, on one or two sherds, shows traces: of polishmyg. 
it ie Tkely that the same process was adopted there. In the oldest painted 
ware of Moravia ond in the majority of the Longvel owmterial, the bisturt ic 
grev-bilaek with « polished blick surface to which the colour was appilied. 
Some of the older Moravian reel painted pottery is scarcely distingnishable 

from sherds of the “nnitt painted ware from the middle strata nt Vindw in 
pie (B.S... xiv. rp. 314 1) which in tum is identified with the “ crusted 
ware: of Thessaly 1. (Prak, Zotecter., ii. p. E27). Moreover, both in 
Moravia and Lengyel, we-meet Jarge open bowls recalling. both in shape and 
decomtion, the Dey vases from BRakbmani: I]. (Waee aml Thompaon, Pha. 
TV, 40nd VL), Further, in Moravia and Timgery as in Serbia obsidian appears 
for the firat time in sasovintion with thie erustal ware. All thia sugwests (hat 
the Znain-lengyel group connects through Serbia with Thessaly IIT, and is 
therefore to be assigned to a Inter context than Dimini ware. Similarly the 
stratification at Vinta would take it later than the fort of Butinir and 
more or less contemporary with the Bulpenan finds of Seare and Degrand 
and Popov. ‘The latter themselyes cannot well be older than the Inteat phases 
of the East Kuropean parted pottery. Henoe the independence of the 
lntqar would be confirmed by elrondlagins! considerations Vv. G. 


“The metmal fro East Bulgaria oe ed ie ib be really Eant Tliresalian 
Tmt be decribed tc mo eeetion of the ine polythrome ware (E38) tliad Ima beon 
vuiters infty behind in tine movement, and = foumi below the lowest Warfy Hoeltace 
would fir themet part repreenialatesetage  aberla at Gouda, ee Dlegea) atetee (Korres, 
in thor dovdlopnient tlinn ‘Thesealy D1. — pm 125). i will be necessary ontiroly to 

= Zeieobe. & Kthowt, lo. p. Wl, rmevien eee vearwe a Lhe queef bon, 
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Bardia Vol L—The Exowatume. Part 1, (010-1914, By Howsgn Cantey Bieta. 


Pp: 215, 0 plates, Smaps Leyelon ee. od. Weill, 122 


A huniterme anil finely Hloetruted linge quarto tr thie volume. iy whieh the process tf 
urworerinig Me foreut Saecdimy Arvesuiepor i corratort eotdan by seman fede VNU ta 


1d. IU de prefaond by & phetety of the ulema of Sarchet (inh which i Hitti® booupmbion of 


the atte a, perhaps, takeu tea yiuel for grated); an excuretle Of the actual topegeephy; 
an account of previoad explorbions, qwhich conmtsiue iertore= tire bnferua tion alnat ike 
+ puide"" mack in Hed “eighties by Dunnisanil peered thal vn bert fy thoe Avternleion arr! tho lin 
Tepe necropolis; a nataingue of Live few, objects known or suppomnd to be Lydian before bye 
Amerman euteli, end w gure) description df Saris and tie negli bentood. Krichilertally 
we are told that, is the conrse af ocommnpal detiinyt in the Pactelua bev, thee Averitdomna 
found alluvial gold.to the amennt a alot An onion . | 


Apart from ib ritreductery uilter, Profmescr Botler's volume ia, in the main, 


a fine of Gib preliminary reports, whieh appeared remilariy after the close uf 
cash woncemive eoneon In the Amerivan Amutnal dif Ayohneolowyy lin thw knwe been 
revieed in the bight of ane asother, and the linowledge wf 1914 now sopplemettia the 
aocomnt al tin Gaitalive nfforte mado ii HTM. Such » narration of pracresise fevelu 
tin i, ol eouree, Of mont interest to, the excavator Hiwuaelwee anil te Chieis 
putroii, bat, fe will be foul. not vninetrwotive by all excavators Tho work. wea 
oviiently. don with (he maximut of tethod ail with the amet pationne pnd rare; 
anil fogtunetely Leth fuoile and tom were adequate to bow sug yalidecsnh icons an! imalntenennn 
of Lbervaghily seiestifie methoda uparrm ile af gods. depths woudl diffietibty. "The wd none 
onde with short chapters abet the groat mycophagua of * Sidamarn” typo fcourrach comet tay Che 
northern plnin, alt « lote palatorl tet) chamber in the aune regi, shout at) alten 
jibe te com galeirey (nether tle Bun Ting peropalia (waltralsly, oo Hsatratirne wri’) capt ilirmetray! Len 
report a! Deri enrh Spaegelttuit), ancl abet the goolugy wf the Sandia distrut, Te diooe wot 
mnexdify tho athe fer pitldlsatlog tr) a serine ol epeuiutiat volumes, which faa bing heen 
ailverto=el aad indeed already hina wpgeared in part: ty Tact, belo sernbbaraves dw fAbat aunt, banter 
duetion to that enries! 1 gives ns, in pact categery oF discovertcs, & Jrrmcant of the fuel 
publiedtion, awh wy enet etill weit doy the succeeding voltrtues itt ocfor to Jean they fall 
‘dita aml the definite comilusiine ilrawn frou these hy the eaneewting stall atat their 
specialiat referees Unfortunately, we are warneit thet ihe War and ocftain untoward 
events since Have bel iothe disappearance of enue Of the matorial available in WT, and 
conesquenty, that tro a4 last al Che gurcmnisodd pcialiot parte will nat be able to be 1 
until firtier #xeeration bat beet madd pod free evitenve ellieted,  “Whue ohbel Mjesen 
have hore in cetwintice—lowsen mac to be reeeitedl: for the sevelation afl Lyaliant gart- 
fahetow, matte by. the Arrant eapleritiad of the Sarcinn vexpoterics of the ett to thee 
fourth omitanes,. wae ae irupartarl aa any thet rested fron this vers fealtfil explertdn_ 
Seely hime, Maoaeening, “can roudily tw replaced m amthe «asn of 0. Sol et One bee 
wiihild’ Peolessor Bhrtler hua ta peso, shut ff the eplendtdl horde’ bend) Cuurned io the lat 
bourne of the season ed HE, and dine staton front the Expedition Howe, Even this thay 
tum ep in ame wolleotion on one wide of tie Atdastic or the cither. da any: eae, bine 





willl seit be all Lona: Lb'the desire to repute them adits ceweaniy to Professor Butler's ineintence 


hie be fo Tintt thin’ eberbee ff Yous, whlch appoate tohave stood in the ean Prevint a the 

Artemluian [alice perhape it was horind the earlier and the mure completely, |b 1uey cometaklin 

los diutindbed strata), but also sanehow mettre here the aniieodimia of the eighth-ceutury: 
ae 
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Lydian cultures have to be investigated. The rich furniture of the earliest Lyulian tombs, 
opencd bythe Amoricans—firmiture which fully justifies the Crevk idea of Sortie as the 
ome of opnlence amd trxorp—iinplirs & pedigree of culture going back « lone way to 
fta eouree in: Lidrharimn. | | | 

Sines there lias heen « long interruption of the American excavations, wd their 
reanmption ia still in doubt, a: ammmary cataligae ef their chief cemulle paew rit be cut 
al place at the present moment. (| i They heve recovered all that survived in the ground 
of the best preserved of the greater pre: Hollonistio Jonie temples; from the architectural 
remaine con by dodueed the constructional history of the boilding, mnt from the epigraphi: 
remames & fair ide of ite cult prctice, repecially inthe Reman age, (2) They have eatah- 
fished Uhuet jal the tne neighbourhood of this timnple of the Mother Gordes, callin bry tha 
Lydiane Artontia, thete is to be found a temple of the Father, the Gown of (rocks, anal 
probably the ‘Taus4 Hinfana of a loom) Lsdian imecription. (4) Prom tombe ancl remus 
of hoses with puimttel Inhoatrades, an well ae from epecimens of Lyilian npigraphy, they 
show ws for the Viewt dime what Lyelian culture of the Moermnad and the Perman 
periods amounted to,.and they open aew feitle of impotry mite the relation tov Obie Teenie 
nol the Etrowan paltires on the ont hiral, gant ta the inland Asiatic on the other, (4) They 
have put at the disposal of Lingibite a corpna of complete ani legible texte in the leydian 
lnnwiine: tro of these being bitingnal, and thus have brought that language at bawt ont od 
ihe neglect and oferty in which it: has lain sine Hellenivthe tines, (8) They lieve 
expesdcmme if tir langnet and mint important epigrepliie dormments af Hellenistic von 
meminl ow which Iu dome down te uA, and a gmmber of notatle imecriptions of the 
Linperial ame. (1) They have supplied evideucn af @ lopdion etyW in smilpture, and added 
to onr pilactic trwaree some fine Geeek work, and, amen many wotable Grarco-Tomur 
tliites, one pioce Gf singular jiuportance, the greai * Sidamars * dared pling already mer 
tioned (il had hoen seriously: damaged «ince discovery), (77 Avery early chnrelt im good 
preservation aud a painted tomb of much the same age lise bo be reckoned to their croit. 
Other gains to knowldge in the tobi of rumiamatios, of glyptics, of motalturgics might 


be addidk= Bert the catalogue la already long onough to show that Professor Butler has 


reaped already # harvest of the. firet quality, mod thet the sooner tm anit his helpers ean 
put their dokiee inte thet comfirlt again, the better for sctende, 
* . es * = * 

Sines the hove moll waa written, the untimel death of Profesaoe Thitive on his 
way boom from » visit to Sardis, hus thrown upon others the pompletion of his grest 
eaterpriey, May they follow his example in wpplying that method and eare whieh made 
hit anowees !) They ca rude no betier moammnent te hit memory. . 

a DG. A, 


The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century before Christ. By Jaws: Tower 
Atres, Pp. vi + 1% University of California Publications iy Claasienl Philology, 
Vol. VIL. Berkeley = Uoiversity of Ouliforsin, 1010. 


This book falia into ctght chapters. The introductory chapter explains the echomm of the 
hook; which to begin with « brief accoind Of thi fourth-century theatre: ten to tt 
feck to (le Hifthoentory theatre ond to show that the remaine of the fouwrth-oentury 
thintee ofon] & kev for the reconstruction of cortein features of the earlier: moxt to examina 

the literary evidenre and to critics viens theories whinl have been proporod; lastly, 

to dibrme the origin of the prosbentie—-whieh the author ccmaicers "4 problem af basic 
was In point of origin the skene itsclt of tlie Acectyloan. theater! (p. Te __ 

With. regard to thy aocoant of the foorth-centery thestre whith oooupies chapter il, 
ire need only riots thut the author will heve pothing to do with a atnye, * Tho semi pthin 
of stage ln the fourth century, aa leo in the. fifth. ie supported only by w soried of 
mnconvinemg hypotheres, and will not, Po heliewe, be ohte much longer to weather the 
storm wf wepticimry which it his profeoked " (4.43), His dwn view of the pronkertow is 

J41,8.—vo. xi... T 
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that ‘it was a ainple colonnade with a flat, or oomrly fat, root, and the spaces hebwren 


ite oolamms wold be closed by meats af wooden panels fadeqees! OF Jeft open in aeoord- 


aner with the varying sceqie reyuirementa, But the material of the entire strocture 
waa wood" (p15) , a. | 

Chapter iii, op ‘ "The Theater of the Filth Century," introduces what is the central 
theory af the book. Dérpfeli in the winter of ISK5-S6 dikecvernd beneath the inner 
end of the easter parmlos of the fourtli-cvntury, or Lycurgean theatre, & curvilinear cutting 
in the bedrock, and underneath jhe ruine of the seene-building two portions of an anrierit 


pitaining wall (From the latger of these portions, which forma s clreulis ero [Mirgdell 


énloulated that 1 belaneed to a circle of about 78 foot DP inches diameter, When the 
cirola this timlicated was desortbed, it wae fonnd mot only to mchude tin seen) piece 
of wall, bat also to pass over the cotting in the rch. Heree Diirpiolt inferred! that there 
hed ancmrtly oxietel here «A wall wncling » cirenlar space, in which he propogsd to 


: ihe orchestra of the oarly fifth-orntury theatre. Now Ven orchestra of the 
Lycorgean theatre had a diameter of only (4 feet 4 inotire Mr. Alben proposes to accouri 


for this decreaae tnx eine by supposing that the Acechyloaw soene-building (as required, 
4g: by the Orestean trilogy ul 458 f.¢,) wae orected not immediately behind the oreheetre, 
as Dirpteld sagposed, tut om tt, and that, the pedyeed meamurene Choo cme wie 
copied in the Lyourgean theatre. Ae Mr. Allen pute it, “i the front portinn af the 
Lyrurgean eeene-buililing together with the urchiestinorimbe, the diameter of whieh is 
Uetermined by the inter bouidary wf the utter, be enperimposel upon « cirele of the 
exact «ize of the orchestr-tefreoe in wack @ manner that the corners of tlie persona 
fowcteat tw crriestrw caters womrtly with thu few oelee al bie rutetsringr woul, tli the 
wall at (he reer of Khe porosbenin and connecting them costa upon the retaining wall of the 
lorrace wt its wouthernmuost point ; and furthermore, the mele uf the tourth-centiury onchestia 
fella just within the inner porrphery of thie hirger circle a4 ike northerament point, Azul, 
if line be drawn between the porcedsnia oni at the same distance beck from their front 
line ae the Hellenistic groukenian atood tuck af the Hofloriatic paragkemia, ¢ . 2 thie line 
is an exact chord of the outermost cirelé of the ald termenwall * fp, 211. 

‘The vemuining chagitere of the book develop the avthic’s views on Chie mata of Chen 
eoons-budiding hich thee occupied part af ihn orchestra-terrace im te fifth oontury, 


‘Chapter iv i a judicious discwesion of “the evidenne afforded hy the extant dramas. 


Chapter v dijeusses * Changes nf Setting,” end chapter vi various thruries a6 to how thor 
chance were effected, Chapler vii comsbilers aad yejeote the argumetite lo favour of the 
liypothiwtt that & prajoeting prdljron of colutined porch sometimes formed p fealnro 
of the soont-iuilding. Finally, in chapter vii the puthor presente oe own. theory of thn 
origin of tht poebonien, Aa we hiv een, the author dota pot helleve in aay art of @Lngtw, 
high or low, for the Gith-century theatre, And consideritions ef apace among other things 
minke him rejbet the theory that the promaiow wae oa decorative ecrenn placed tn front 
of the aber. Ho concliles, thon, thot the preeienton wad, in tact, in orp ihe ecene- 
huthdine tel’ Am it was called proubenien, he belheres, not borane 1) wan placed * Ledure 
the sews,” Lt heram it conatituted the frott portion, wher the aoone- ballding had 
hecoinn an imposma efities, the rearwart portion bemg two-wtoried and the root of the 
original sfewe boing teed a eo plitfinem. — 

It de Impossible ix our apace either to do jistioe to Mr. Allen's angamentas or to 
discuss them In any dutail Critiviene,-of qoume, cocar to one, This we aro not wt all 
convinced that the auli-stage party lurve supcesefally- demolished the angmmemnte in favour 
of.» etaer pirairn from the ue af dvaffalem, anrafelme, fraraffaces in Aretophares, ill 
let thet they haw somonnted for wlat must have been an extraordinary porversity of 
oomervaten on the pert ool the Athentang Ho they did not at quite an. carly date avail 


thermetves of the obvione advantages af a uteage But ihe book conntitutew an aeute andl 


vignrine plece of degatrwent, andecan be heartily eanunended to the notloe ef all who are 


Anterested ln the Greek theatre. An adminible feature of tie work in the werios of lried 


bibliographica prefixed to individual chapters. 
A.W. AL 
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“Welt. Sinlien aaa " Charsliterietionn Bue meiner ‘Wedeal. iy Jedianpne 
Gerrcxxx, Dritty véllig wugrerbeiteto Autlage, (= Ave Natur decd Ceisteowell, 
Gi Bandehon.) Pp. 130, Leipzig: Towbner, 1020, 


In Germany of recent ywars there a bern produced 9 momber of excellent litth books 
itt earky Christionity and the culture of (he Greco Roman worl daring tl fret centurice 
of outer. We need in English euch books aa A. Rauer’a Vor Grischestun com Christent win 
(Leipzig: Quelle and Moyer. 1810), and ow Judpatum sum Chritentue (ibid, 1017), or von 
Soden's te Badatoheng ler chritlichen Atrrhe, and Vom Uredrieentum som Nathodiciemus 
(Tonhiier, 1019)! Recently Johannes Gedfokon by the side of hie aciitatle work Der, 
Awagung dea grechisch-romsawhen Hridentume (= Keligonswissemschaftliche [ibliothek 

hercangegetwn con Wilhelas Streitierg= Bd VL Heailelbarg: Winter, 1920) has publiabed 
a third edition of hie tus der Werletel sles Uhrictentwnns fatsad ed, 1000) cancer th title 
quoted aliove. The littl book lina beeti meast and langely fewriiten. Soi idea af ite 
aoope muy perhaps best be given by transerihing the headings of its four main eeotiona ; 
1, Din eeligida-philesophische Kalter der griechiech-romiachin Weld lave Einteilt dea Chriaten- 
Heine? JT, Die Stelling ded alicn Chiriateniude cu iLen ynilerew Refiowem, ILL Die 
lderarischen Kamyyfe mil den Gricchen and Romern, TV. Diedesseren Verfolgungen. Those 
whe are familmr with Geffolon’s many stodies on carly Christion literature and thin 
eriticuame of thosy studies by such scholars as Harnack aml Delehave? will realise that 
fhe hook i= tiot withont its coutrovireial side, Hut it la written ii no polemical spirit, anel 
Geffoken, as he himself ayo, hes sought to avoid anything which might injure the feelings 
of members af other branches af the Church, “This bs rust the jilace fer any detailed review 
of Geficken’s conclusions, birt jh is of Luportinwe lo asoentuate the dipnificance ad bers kes 
like this; written for the general public, but based apon a first-hand wcquaintane with the 
literitore not only of carly Chnvtianity, bot also of contemporary pagan philoenphy. The 
SUBS, 4s doing admirable service by jb eeriow of trunalations uf 1 Christian wulicaradied, Lear 
thee tratelationa tat be eipplotiwnted by etuilied of the thought-woeld of ihe eaely 
Church, wrt these must be written by var best scholars: only the best scholarship is good 
enough for dhis wark of populacisation. Who will give us the text- btok om Crigen that 
we teed. ork ktindy of the inflimnce af pagan enti poo Cliristian wendy 7 8 

Noxmas H. Barses. 


Bibliotheca philologica classica. Heiluge cum Jabreaberivht her dive Fortachritie 
dor kisseschen Altertumswieenachaft, Hd. XLV. 1616 Gesammelt and herve 
gemrben wm Feast “imuemiiath. Pp. 2 + Inhaltavermtinia, = Leiprig: 

Rebland, 21. Os, 


It is & miatfer for sincere conurstulation Liat publivation of thid Riklisgmphy lise been 
resumed; to tall classenl scholars naturally resort The present volume includve the 
white of ida: yrwr L918, The paris bette during the war, in which the art of bibliography 
wank to [ie lowes) Ievel, can now be buried lo oldie Herr Zimmermann tias cree mre 
restored the standard for which we look im the Hursian ‘bibliographies | hare worked 
careially theowgh the whinle of thie volione, and if socuryy of ettetion ta exemplary: 
taulte ape extummely few : se ncocte il 17 should be -Pickani-Caimbiridge, on pp, 30 


CL uly Benet Lalimeyer = Chrlevebull und Keisertull (Pahingen | Moke, 1919); 

ami J, Giattokn « Kee. A wapang dar Avdcke {Muslin z Mitilor, 1021); 0. Brande,’ Charies 
i Iie Chickeniamione wndeqie (Pacit§ Pisninhision, 1021 ‘ag’ ‘ag 

- TM evtier merries om the development aketolusl in J. Greifcloms GriecAdeche 





“ch vg: H. Dilohave: Lee J dee Martyre Prieto saah EP 180. ang. 
“04. Giatiler the Heaggeieres + Shor: della -Pilpsofie Porte Secon La Filowojia set 
Oratinberitind : Latersa « Figli, ipd0, F via) 
* For (ie bint at et sleh | rg eaerre eet Jaokeun Uaae ¢ The Beolation 
2 trond ae of Pyrat-Conierg Chroma relation to ite Heliprous 
7 ee dicta” 1 (Cafersity of Cliiraga Pree, (917). villain Eg 


Ts 
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und ti thot is # oonfinton, bectireen Proopine a! Carmres aud Procopine of Goze. Tt ohn 


only be hoped that the bibliography uf the intervening years 101-102] will appear ebortly. 
Wo dewr a very real debt of gratitude to Here Zimmermann. -. 
NH OB, 


Ancient Greece, A study by Prawoer Casson, Pp. ot, 12 ihiwtrations. Oxford; 
The (Gniversity Pree, i922 2a fd, 


Mes Cunmin’ {ttle ook 44 an“ cetere do vuilguriaation,”* w sketch of the seliont-points of 
Greek wilture that will Iv iuteresting and usehl to older echoolboys and to mdergratiaates 
to knew more of tie anelint clvitiention thet iv held up bo them oe still worthy of study and 
imifation even by Ube self-sufficinnl and eolf-sativiied modern world. Such readers will nat-be 
too critical, wnt! will nor demand from Mr, Casson too many remeone for the faith thist i da him. 
Woe fiseten toned that ween at core: wilde Mp, Camere bn bide nten, which ise Diehl y Manel ile cine ; 
we aympatiiiee Wholly with hii Ln bits denier to break m bance fur the cava of Greek tides, 
Bul we fool that he makes out too favourable a oase for Gameve oxeepit_at thie wn of hit book, 
when he diveusse# The remem for the lamentable collapse suit tsiliin af the fourth century, 
He wiresses the good site and slurs over the lind, His Greki of thesiath and ifth centuries 
wre too amch iki thow Greeks af the Commencement orator, who “lived ‘beautifully 
in the promil conscious of existing inthe @ioth mm fifth emitnrice 64." “Dy are boo 
mmoch the eomrentions) Grevks af the anhoolmaater and the peolplor, We getond hint of 
the real Mediferrtean charsoter ol the moe, Mr. Cassin’ hero if Achilles ratio than 
Odysseus, To ma Ovlyssens is the real Greek: Achilles might be ® Goth 

The preference for the Savile nether than the Maliterraman characteristics of Lbe race 
which Mr, Casion's hook ahows je rouctanary i (lat [1 iorks a return to the older view of tho 
Grovks aa the enily tenlly civilized people of their time, ine worldof fooleh Seytie aml gih- 
bering black men. Uris troe that we pan undimtend them, beans we are bane of their Veatar 
and fleeh of their flim, borane, th epite nf Semitho mligion, we wee thelr deine, cor ol viicn Lhot 
ia Greek in epite of ourselves Eowpt and Chaldiaom aro alien to on, Cireeco i not. Porhape 
thiw id all that Mr, Cxason desires to emphasion, but it maker him mnjnst to what be calls 
the “static ofvilizations, and alee to the caltereetuewiors of the Cinecles and Ourselves, 
ontevery as that of Egypt of of Rabylonie, ae Mr Casson does, seem to me arerror. We 
know nothing of the prehistoric polity of Greece boyond the intammtione of tireek 1 radiiion,. 
and in them we gen nothing anGoek, "The hervie king wae Grock enough. And if Mr. 
Casein can eee nothing Greek is MGnoay art be ling not eyes to aco, Trolubly it needs somn 
familiarity with Egyptian or other ancient oriental art to perceive Hie Greek nlenmmt, tn 
Minopn art, to seu the subtle difference between it and thm arte af the " dlatic" cultures, to: 
tiecery in it the fire) stirrings of Greek truth anid freedom, 1 dé not believe in the over 
ewiphasie-of the" Dark Age’ between the culture af the Bronze Age and that of the Iron Agw 
in Greece, any more than 7 believe in the over-cmphasie of the Dark Age between Roman 
civilkatim and onrown. In hoth eases contimity existed ; in the ease of Grones probiibly 
ity Lone, ‘To aay, aw Me, Casson does, that Minonn efvilization ‘had nothing in common 
witli that of the Greece af the thousand years after 1000 a0," or that in it-we do not find 
fully developed art in the dense of | freq art,” ie not trum, * Highly sleveleped crafteman- 
welled) by convention, euch aa wore conceived by Cluasioal Grete within » qentury of thie 
them f¢ to he ween betwren the really highly developed emftsmanahiy: of the Foyption 
amd the free ertieild eredtione untrammelled by convention (though often marred by 
enudity of technique and execation, af any mate in the case of thy wall-paintingy), of the 
Minoan} Gan Mr. Casson look at the byoty Imper of Kntemus or the tramping poasagte of 
the Harvreter-Vase and hold to hie contention? And in bia next pamyraph he confesses 
thal Minoan art ‘Indl the foundations uf an artiste tradition whirh the invasions ant 
dixturbances of saterqnent times could not semitioate’ He allows thats’ the new art af 
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‘Clngsical Greece found itethf active in.a-tegion where the dments of art were not unknown,’ 

but iten adie, “thongh ae are hardly entitled to infer from thie « continuity of artistic 
tradition.’ Ars wn not? Ta not the technique and art of the Greek rase-pamters tie eume 
aa thataf the Mycenaean? And what can be more Greek in feeling than the figunm of the 
king anil the warrior the ' Chieltain Vas?" 

Whother we forgive bins for lis injustine 16 ihe Minoura or not, we mint, we euppose, 
find excuses for lis injustices to tho Bapfapoa, The Greek scholar uewally either fiss 
not the time orwill not take the trombls te try and wnderstand them. Bt then yell- 
ween depreristory references to the ‘static civilizations motely beg the question. It 
ia true thal mentally the Greek of the fifth century waa enormously superior to the 
Egyptian or Amatic: as quperion a wo am to them pow. But they had aod have their 
victnes, une it ly not noressury Uy butcher them anew ta inate @ Phillallenie holiday, 
Still, Mr, Geasen hoe hia thesia, whirl le to omalt tha Creek, ant we who Jove the ancient 
Grock aa mul) oe he does, and believe that everything should be done by all to provent the 
danger of the knowledge and appreciation of Greek onltiire dying down in the world, emust 
llow fui: to iave bid (inv at the barbariews 

Peeliape Mer. Casson le oppier in dealing with Tdstery and politics than with Mimoan. 
archaeology and artor with Grovk ethice Of the intter he givee as « comentiqnal white 
washing view. On political matters, however, lie id Interesting, and, we thitk, witl interest 
his putiones, The pomaibh) mason for the eellapse of (reek civilization in the fourth ane 
tator centuries 9:c. aro bet forthi. with effet, Malaria hardly seems posible till Homan 
dave. “The desiccation theory erema’ to attract Mr. Cosson ¢ but we donot think that Prof, 
Etlaworth Huntington's (ateaeatiay Uwory commands universal adherence among oreutal 
atinients; aml ii should vot be taken aa proved. The stupidity of thr Cirerks in killing off 
all their beat stock in their petty interetribel ware, and the memilting admixtom with 

eure, we Mr, Casson perhape thinks, to be the most satiafactory explanation, 

We nuiet be peritiod a wend af objection to the chart. at the end of the book repre- 
senting " Cultural Areas of the Greek World.and ite Neighbours.” “Te what precige monent 
of time fathisthart expposed tometer? "The tine bounding the Egyptian sphere of influence b 
extended towunle Crete, but nol towards Cyprus, wliel in Minoan dave waa eloatly commected 
with Egypt, as di know fron the discoveries at Enkomi, and at the Horedotean* moment 
of time * was directly subject to Reyptiim pelitionl as well as.artietie domimatim. Nor iloes 
i tnefidle Phoaenitin, which we knew was from early deye alnwed an outlying provines of 
Keypt > tie eobjertion of Phoenicit aod the Shephelali to the Thothmoside line bec a 
commenplac: of ancient ‘Tivtary for decades, quite spar) from the recent discoveries af 
M. Montet ot Byblos, whith have shown tw that that city wae practically an Eeypitian 
colony even lu the time of the Old Kingdom. ‘Theu the Hellonly fine of demarration does 
not include (he overseas colonies except in Italy and Sinlly, and does nol extend far enough 
north in Italy sons to overap the Etrosen line, whiok it ehould do: Ktrgecan art waa motely 
a copy of Greek And in Asla Minor we have the following livt of nanes,\' Lydia, 
Hittite Eorpite, Persia, Assyria,” in this ondler, whieh i certainly not the historical 
order, ‘To mofude Assyria of all t= doubttul procodure, simow it ae very wcertain, m spite 
of. sore reeent thrones, if the Asscrane eter got ferther west then Oilcia, asd there only for 
a moment, {1 Mr, Casson ba referring to cultural influence only, be shoulil merely speak of 
Tabylonia. not Assyria. and Persian influcnoe iu Asin Minor wae purely political and had 
no effect on culimres It i to be hoped than thie cluct, whink ie very miélemding, will 
Ne rivieed, ancl dutes (iserted, ih a secon! edlitien 





H. H. 








Der Fries des Megarons vou Mykenai By Gsananr Ronexwaupy, Pp. 72, 
80 Glastrations in text, G plates, Halle: Max Nimmewor, 1922. 


‘Roun tho walt. of the Megaron at Mycenac, protably covermg « tength of forty-six metres, 
papsscimntind awiyarsr pide the vemainw of which are the most: notable quiwide Crete. 
A considerable of pieces, representing @ fichl aol preparations for ao Ahi, wer 
aicovensd lay Sounsan ii L880, later tertiased by Rodénwaldt and others, But fragmenta 
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swh as (hese, often burt owt of recognition, havem habit of eluding the preharclogiat, 
fur besides thoes which came to light during-the Gorman ttivestigations in 1014, pthere 


were discovered diitine the excavations of the British School ln 192) (iene Lit Sup. 
Det. (001), The tragments found in LOD introduced an eutirely new element, & com 
plicated piooe of architecture with lading at the windows, and, abovy, part of the tight, li 
8 their publication whith oconsians thi book. 

Combinitus, as fiy asia pombe, the old puneee with the ow, anil taking into sceoant 
the relation in which they wore found, Dr. Redenwaldt ia ablo to trace the frieze round thw 
weet al north walle: the camp, the fight, and the beteged caotld, ‘This part of Lhe work 
in edinbra ibe 

‘The ol pleees, suruc af which appeared in the "EGypepts “ApyoinApyixy, others in 
the likeniahe Mitteilungen, ano hore for the firat timo collected and poblished together, bot 
only with a view to their reconstrantion, We have still to refer back to thee two papers 
for melixjuate deweription and Uluetrotion, and (bis when the title of the book lenche ke to 
pxpedh whl wi ist greatly need, # completo publication of the fren. Le would hawe baved. 
a comparatively easy matter to provide servionable Tluetrations, aioe these are talenanel yin 
existence, and brintiy io sive the meceesary purticnlars doncerning each frepment, Not 
only was thw opportunity, but aloo the apace at haw, for the chapter <Inaling with the 
actual fribze takes only cone-thind of the hook; about twentydtive page. 

OX tho qemaining teo-thirds, twenty pages ace oecupled with an eeany on Crotin 
civillsuiicn) aud frown pointing. We Have long withed to lwar Dr. Rodenwaldt's teas 
on Cretan feeeo, but thie le hardly the place Another fifteen deal wiih the mainhand 
enitore i relation to gar frieze, butmore with the former than with the latter; for Verhintins 
the date end atyiy of the free, they tonch on yuestions of rane aor religinn, architeeture, 
the Homerie poms and certain aepets of Egyptian art. Tb quote onp examplo of the 
tondency to digresjion: on the strength of » resemblance between the Ato Simbel relied 
of the Battle af Kadesh and the Myoense fragments, three pages ane denoted to discussing 
whether this form of Ezyptian art wes intlueneed by Crete; in Lhe tid, the author is 
loetined to think if waa tot, | 

So much for tho general form and contents of the book With mgard to particular 
pounta 5 

‘The controversial questlon le the dite of the Mynnnag frescoes De. Rodenwaldi, on 
rome of atyle, agalgna them to TeM. 1, wheress the excavations of the Beritleh Selo 
have practically proved thet the Megaron waa pot yet built in thet period. Can atylintic 
evidence ho comidered conclusive? The elements Dy, Roden waldt considord early are - 

(i) Fineness af tedinique Liew finn, thor birt gondiilon of the pidces prevents us 
judging; the only certain infermes in that they are iwtinetly earlier than the second period 
at Tirgns (later halt of LM. IIT,}, 

(it) Composition, «4, he free aul pictorial or: mont of figured elmilar to thet of 
the Cretan fredeoes of LM. 1. Here, however, ‘wo are faced with the difficulty that ww 
do not know bow long this manner leated, [t-aucy well have beer still inj wee al the 
rowititiinge of LM EET, Chesney we dere (i haut euuiwl to be by the tiene of the aeoonl 
period at Tityna, The msetobilanne of the Megaren fragments to Cevtan ort. of the LM. I. 
period i certainly overrated. 

Cra p. 69, among the notes, will be found « lat of all thay cure iropertant bite of free 
found at Myerwe before (00 ‘This li hnvalumble, both aa a record and aa im foundation 
for future work: we would gladly seo tt expanind af the expense of sore of tho other 
notes. For purposes of identificution, 1 would have been ahelp if the anthor haul stated 
which fragments cane from ‘Teena’ eceavatlone anit which Sich Thema riiy's, 

We node thet, on p, 0, lie ' Saltron Gatherer’ fresco is attributed, uwing to tho styl? of 
ite detail, to the same period aa the Knossos Miniature fresoo and the ‘Cat and Biel” 
from. Hagin ‘Trina. No attenrpt ta, bowwrer, made 16 ilapoer ef the more serioee ari 
mente for assigning ty MM. TT, or of latest to MLM TT te mot this Wut another 
prea! of the arbitiary nature of wtylietic ovidence 7 | 

OF the ivetrationa, those in the text juchukoe hwo reproductions af the new fragmotts, 
woe, pert of mw hari atl Worwes, the other, # falling warrior, At the est wf the bool: 
je an exeellent eolowed facsimile af the pew architeetural [raymente by Gillidron (scale 
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not piven) > Mews dre aloo line drawings giving the rooomstruction of both the old amd 
the new fragments These are the most ‘nusatiafactory part of the hook, not in con- 
ception, for they ary often both mggestive aod compmomg, lot in exeeation, Their 
effeot is ao un-Myuonaean as, in emu cases, to pivall the decadent type of blwek-figare 
Vheo- painting. 

The book will, perhape, have.» widerappeal with ite varied contenta than if it had kept 
to ite stated subject. “Those epeeially interested in prehistoric painting may! be over- 
critical boranse disappointed in the hope of a conrplete publiontion by the greatest authority 
on mainiend fresco; for the valuable work done, moet of all for tho discovery and 
puiblisution of the new fragments, they aen mich indebtert. 

W, & 


Platon : Oenyvres Complétes. Tome I: Introduction—Hippias Mineur—Aloihiade 
—Apelogle de Socntte—Euthyphion—(riton. Teste ¢tahli per Matuice Onormer. 
Pp. 2s. Parts: * Lee Belles Lattres,” 1920), Fy. (2. 


The series in which this volan appomrs iw wntithed * ‘Colleution des Daiversités de Fron," 

with tho wel ditional mote hut Lt is jrubtishiot under the pastroaags of the: Andotdat ion Guillaume, 
Budi. We aro firther Informed tat, in conformity with the statutes of this Association, 
the vyolime before we waa submitted. to « techn committer, two members of whirh 
(MEM. Lewis Bodin anil Pal Meccan) coortieed editorial saperriicn over ite production. Wr 
mentinn thnee facts in order to indicate the arale uf tho ¢ erprise whirl this volume 
IMmiugorates andl the cars with which His betng os ) 

The volom itmit is of w type oot familiar in thia voutry, There is first @ shoot 
weteral intrduution, giving the rusia farts as ty Plato's Life ain) writings and flue state 
of the text. Then follow the dialogues, voch with an lotroduction of lis own, the 
plain tareek text without transdation, and with a select eritical apparatus recording only 
the re imperiand varmtions In the introductions the iain: pointe ansing in qunuexion 
with the dislogurs ae treated fairly fully but without undue tochnioality. This plan 
engpests mn ain similer to tet of the Lach Library. |The books, we conjecture, ace manly 
intemiied for whet it a pow fashionable to wall the adult student, mother than for 
apovialivt; hut the Frenchman, it seems, unlike his Engtinl: andl American anplogue, can 
withdut m orb. 

Wedo not gather that M, Cromet had any ambitions designs on the text, Ifo has 
feet contint in the main to rely on Prof, Bumet's work and te agree with his decison in 
Lispute! purcsuyess He fore, probably wisely, departed from the teulitional groupings of 
the dislogues and réearmnged! them in whet. ho takes to be thet chrotologival onder, 

We wah the Colleetion Budé every suooesss, and wolounw warmly (though regrettably 
late) ite fire volun, 





a. Le 


a ee 


The Religion of Plato. Sy Pact Fimem Moun, Pp, xii 468. Princetown 
University Tres. London: Humphrey Milford, (921. U(r. tel. met. 


Dr. More's scoount of Plato's religious belinfs ji thir first volun of four which have for 
hair joint objeet the presentation wf the Grock tradition a9 it impinged upon and largely 
ronjpurred early Chriatlin thought, To the whole were: he gives a» genersl titln 
* Jie Greek Tradition from the Dewth of Sorrates ta the Council of Chalondon (S00 ge 
1o 4.0. 451),' and |i oska ws to take his Piconiom be a ponere) witeodiftion to thie oom- 
pribemtire work. From this tt will be scen that the present volumw ie itemled ae acon 
tribution to what we ordinarily exll theology, and im particular to the onderstanding of 
the Greek Fathers and of the doetrines of the eady Chorch; and it oan be jrised that 
# final estimate of the yalwe and importance of the presont volume ought to be deferred 
eumtal etch titae ae its sequel js wvailatle, 

bought to Dr. More is a compound of three ingreitient«—plilesoptry, 
theology. aid mythology. Philoeophy ia distingniehed fram inctaphysics (whitch is, it 
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sora, peondo-plileewphy i, and i+ predominantly ethics}—the Greve * way of life.’ The 


snilijects of atoily de thie Trievem might portape be eet oWt ae—the Filp af mas, the mature 
if Clack, tue dealings of God with man. Ds. More takes each in tum, anil prefaces to his 
treatment of) wank: the tronelation of = qurdinal passage from Pluto"e works. For 
* jihilomopilyy * hie tex is the eprochesa of Glaucon ood Adermantusin Rep. Hf; tor” thiedsbeey * 
warty tin whole of Dawe 2. ; for’ mythology * considera ile extracts from the Timubess, 
Laat comes-an pecount ut the Rolighowe iit, prefaced ‘by o trenilation ol aeotions of 
Lowe iv anil +, “The translations Goeupy mote than a quarter of the whole vohunnes, are 
some will (hink (hal so much apace cootd ill beapared. EF Dr, Mary were eTiting prumarily 
for atudonta of Plato, olearty he wold net have adapted this methed: bot to & more 
oimeral public, t¢ which Plate ia mot ao wany of moves, thes oxtracte will be of great valun 
ane wil) materially furtify the mxposition. To moh maders thie volume most be warmly 
rrooimmencdial. "The finpresaion iy tov widely qpread that tho educated (irrek wae oe eooptio 
aud pot in earnest with his riligim. Dr. More's sane wnt disoriminnting uilnimtion of 
iho Greek grein and the deft towshes liv which he premonitorily indicates it qnntort tarLinrns 
ty Chriatian (hooght will provide a valuablo corootive, | 

The volume ie alee to bo recommended to ptudinte Of Plats, Dy, More exeks tii bet 
before usa great teaditim, atl is able to ater 10 those whos abnilies wre sulely oc maitily: 
complied with the clumioal writers inuoh that they too often mic, Th ie those portions nf 
Plpto'a works whileh had most mtfaonce on later writers that ar his thle! eonearn, anil in 
dealing with therm tur te mads with UMiminating quotation from Lhe oumimontators adr 
from the Grewk Fathers, And ‘ty. More ja iotrely right in thinking that the Mato of the 
' Ceeek Tradition ' la nearer to the real Mato than thy Plate of Hegel of Lotz. 

De. More ina » detinite-and comsivtent sinew of Plato's general plithoe pelts) preoedt lon, 
into which ihiemarcets possible to eriae lore; but there ane detaila which nay bea questioned, 
Speaking of the rilation belwren liitas and phexomond, he gaya: “In the Parmemiles be 
had eodiel by donving the right of metaphysios to modells with (le matter at all’ (p. S02 
There may he.some wobtlty hidden:in the wordt "imetaphyalus'> litle sot this womis 
atabenwant t  Plake eeeriin Li lt to end by saying that the way out from these perplexttiies 
ean he found by fiwdestucp alone. On pp. 242-3 Dr. More's own. wutement rxpositinn 
herr 10 ehow that Pluto's accoptance of the cldgmme " virhne bd kruswledge * Ls rather seriously 
vaworstatod, We ohare wy nieprinia— asada” foer * paomnsaia " (pe 157) atu 
'Simbas” for" Simmina* tp, 123) Am! why sliouldl Dr. wil hie nanally oxoctbnt 
Eaueliad) Gy the gly mid unnentssiry moologiem *aolforigining " (pp. 24, 257)? 

J. Sy 


Der junge Piaton. Py Paxeor Hieserren! I. Teil. Sokrates uni die Apologie, 

Pele 17 Glewen: A. Tépelmmn, 122 My 27. 
Prof, Hornelfer's essay on the st ypalogy af Plato be an attenyt to sliow, againat moat af the 
arhites of German opinion in thes matters, that lt oontaina @ historically sound and, 
accurate aceount of the belicis and activities of Socrates, ani! that no valid trewon haa bern 
adduord for doubting ite general Hdelity to the tenor of Soormies’ nprentuw iri due own defenee 
wt hie trial, “The argument (4 prrluminatly controversial in chiracter: Prof. Tornefier 
staria we & rule from scone statement with which he disagrees, develope hia own vinw 
in reply to it, Ho professes genera) agreement with HB, Maier's view of Gucralce except 
in regard to the Apology, ened mich of the argument hae referenee lo Majer’ pointe, He - 
thls etigages if controversy with Wilumowits, Sohanix, Pohlenie, PGhlinann and [vo 
Yirune. He iloes nol seem to be aoyuainted with Engi sentribntiona to the subject. or, 
if hi ia, he does. not gwention them. Thevinw of the close relation of cortain of hit theses to 
pointe already made in greater detail by Taylor and Burnet, this defoot in his equipement, 
se in bide teteruontt, bat regret tlie, | i | om 

Te main points of Dr. Horneffer’s argument are the following. That the Socratic 
morement, was a heroic attempt at reoomatruction necessitated liy saphistic Ihdivicnatiom 1 
that what Socmiet attempled was @ religiows and mom! reform aninuted by e profonnil 
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getrally wae permibe and nob weaumed: that thy Dainmion, which wes the rest ground 
uf (he charge of heresy brought against him, eae te hie @ private orucle, a epctal mane 
of communivation with the god of Lelphi; that Chaerphon's orack in # bietorival Bact, 
to bey cited junt after the gubliestion af the (fonds and wae the heginning of Sucrates’ 
public eriasiony; that thia public mission (on which, spart from the Apalogy, Plata 1s 
practioal}y silint} was essentially a religions activity, @ cal) to repentimee, and woe bortatiry 
or edifying in character, aw well aa clenetis, “Tlure in 4 usefal appendic by Prof. Hornig 
whiok willocts and distweara the evidence for Delphic decisions, similar to that elicited by 
Chirrephion, at to primacy In piity, virtae, or wisdom: 

No doubt many of these these mimy be dispited. Some are eerthinly loft rvtlior 
ragnet, @ gy Fle haters af Sooretes’ philosophic activities befure lie legan hin publio mibsadien 
ind the burke of Lis roligious preacting. “The only mention of the Orphive inrplies tliat 
their influences waa on Plato, not on Soomtes, The antohingrmmphy of the Phands is no 
omntimed wt wl, Bat Prof. Horteiter te alwase elnar, vigorons, and lively, anil be brings 
ent well in more than one passe (ho paradoxes Inherent jin tlie conenplion of Socrates 
now orthodox in Germany, Wo shall be particularly interested to eee how he will deal 
withthe Fhoeds, Vor the Pandy ie eunely the erex in thie matter, Ef lu really agrees 
with Maier ae elieely.as he seen dae dies, De, Hormelfer ia in danger of wrecking lie ship 
over thie dislogun, We recommen to him a etaily of Borvet’s edition, In the meantime, 
we oongmiilate him one pool startand wish him @ pood vayEge. 

F J, [. 8: 


Plotin. Forehungen lier Wie plotiniwhie Frage, Plotine Entwicklung ood sem Syston 

Riv Fart: Heimewaxx: Pp. sii + 38. Loipetig: Folin Meier, 192k, a 
In thie important book Heinemann roles the question of the order in whith the works 
if Plutinus were cowpened. Dn his life of Plotinuy Porphyry distingnishes three parute 
in hie master’s fiterary outpot, and the order in which he enuucrates the treatises belonging 
to each period has bern eommonly aappoeed to be strivtly ahronolagieal. Heinematy 
uiilertakes to prove thet Porpliyry's liste ace by no meant chronological, md further, that 
goo af the tireetiess hirluded iu Hem ace sot by Plotinws at all, Thue he rejects TIDY 
ae the work of an, Eolectin with strong Ginastic leanmgs, he mite ont V, 7 fur ite trivinlity 
and the un-Plotinian ¢haracter ef le lomedoetrine, hin holds 1 8, DL 2 amd IL @to te 
abatewts of diseuesiina in Plotinus’ school with editorial additions, and ho finds serjong 
diserepaniics between f. 9.1L 8, 1V, land the genuine hooks. After reading Heimemann's 
arguments one at least boging to feel samme doubts about Porphyry's trustworthiness as an 
edliter, 

Amore interesting question than the authenticity of these traets; none of whinl 
of great importance, as that of the onder of Motinns’ writings, Helnemsnn frst inificates 
varios croey-riferences in (he treaties, which em to-contradict the peerived order. 
But his chief results ore ohtuined bys iinaté examination of the subject matter of the whole 
of Plotinuy works, He bolioves that three very distinot periods, roughly pointer with 
thee marked out ty Porphiry, may be traced in the developmicat of IMytimas’s thought. 
ati in ath period be file tweor three sub-atages, His conclusions arm. very 
briolly, aa fillows, In like oarlieet writings Motinia ie * Platonic *; he itoes oot speak af 
= One, bot of God or the Goul,—the (ne fit appears in Vid, tie ervetitie treatin 
jcoonling ta Heinemann,—end he deals with ethies in Plute's mnaner, deseribing tie 
ascent af the seul in terme borrowed {row the Myaterias, The second period, which begins 
with Porphyry's arrival in Ronw in a.d: 263, in the Golden Ago of Motare’ teaching. 
While the keynote of the first period is tensendimor, that of the eccomd j¢ immanner, 
or nither a "will to itmmancnes,’ for tle trausermbentaliem inlieren! in tle avatern can 
never conned! itself for long. Matier becomes pur potentiality or puro net here. Ute 
swith the fer descontis, or (oe litthe tater) the mirror which reflects the tye that «train 
from the One, ° The Ideal of Phitimie here finds its sharpest expression” In bie third 
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period (4.0, 288-270), old iit ani lonely, but courageously rising wbowe bie own teotibiles 
and thowe of his time, Motinie ombes iudeed no metaphyseal advance, but attempts to 
yestify the waye of God to man. Here Hetermann, perhaps mooeoseanty, see definite 
dranian influence, Matter is regarded as original evil, the struggle of the Logue with it le 
paralle] to that of Ormend with Ahriman, Mande not by natiee evil—in this Heinemann 
eornts an attack mpon Christianity; hie soul je good; 01 Je only. matter that makes isn 
evil, (Epon these views of Motinos doctrinal evoluthm Heinenann’s © arrange 
ment of the tration barely depend, His arrangement cant only bo proved or disproved 
by very close atudy of Motinus text. Indeed Heinemann looks forward with some. oom-. 
Placency to a jong controversy on the question, The problers af Plato's wnitings ma tot 
been settle ins hutulred years, How long, he yonilers, will be requiied! for the ttlement 
of the Motinian quanet leery } 

The inet section of the hook #8 valuable general account of Motmua eyetem, which at 
thee he priticoes vigonmasly, though not, wr think, unfsiy. 11 dint » imitery eyetens, 
deriving all from the One, but it sways betworn two opposite poles, tie Line and Matter, 
or in other words, it ia funilanientaily dualistic, The One itself fe riddled with contr. 
thiotions, IF abstiect. i) can be the source of oolhing, if vonorete; it camgot be merely 
one. We fet eute empathy with Hiner aod similar complainte, However monch one 
may aiimnim Plirtinns metaphysical Acumen or the amacing eloquenes of the mystical 
passages in the Enneals, it ja sometimes hand nor to feel impatience with hia anewere to 
problime thet aro mo anewers, hie “deduction thed really “dedtece * nothing, and hie 
continual shiftings of ground, os from tremcendence to tomenenen and back agai: 
Heipemant's book is in our jodement, one of the most euggestivy snd ongine] works 
that have appeard on Plotinua, saul socommt will Imve to bo tuken of it by all serine 
stodenite of the plilimopher. It has the additional puerit of being beautifully printed, ‘The 
autlior premio anther work iden the thtle Miatin wel lie (mui. ve. 





zvenes Laertiug. Ubersetzt und eridutert von Orrv Arect, 2 vole. Pp. xxviii 
+ GAL, $27, Letpsig: Pilix Minor, 192. 


The book on the Lives and Opinions uf Famous Philosophers, which dates fram the 
first half of the third contiry a.p. and posew under the name of Diogenes Lecrtius, has 
pot bern rendered aaa whole into m oontimartal language for acentory, though there is an 
translation in’ Bohn,’ which has apparently eseaped German éyes, Dy, Apolt'e 
version Is inteniled, as be ays, for the bennfit af philosphioally-minded layimen rathor than . 
tor that of sobolars. It ja not, ho tolla na, a work preparatory to « critical edition, upon 
which, we gather from his preface, another scholar iencw engaged. De. Apelt’s intredection 
is writ (is. fi very general terme; he dwedlé upon the peepeoh which the Creeks (lorein ao 
anlike German!) felt for their phicaoplune and the consequent demand for poplar 
histories of their doings and sayings; he refers brdly to the dexagraphic and hiographinal 
traditions, aud conclithes with an appreciation df the indefatigable but mucritical compiler, 
whose faiiaion for giving refenmocs and taste for vere composition do not add to the 
attractivencss of his invalnable work, .A dieqnseiin of the many interesting, but periape 
inaiinble, literary probleme taieed by the hook, Dr, Apelt purposely avaisls, lest he burden 
the ears af the layown for wham he writes, As to Whe: bemnalabhin, we lave found fee 
place wher, granted) the currotnes: of the orginal text, wterstion ia desirable. The 
Enilieh scholar will probably tind it ouster to read Diogenes etraiihtiorward Vareth 
De, Apelt's German, aed: will be juare lilely to turn for assistaner tO the notes, which, 
thiwel short, or amich te the point, They contain  pember of textun) eugysetions ain 
cmendationa, «. ¢. AD ei innit y ota after of olga; LIL 72 d&aAverfay, wt cor 
Geor for fuwAcerda: as ror Goo ; «Me dvbsdars for dviang; Vi, AT iedeorrapion, * dae 
Ween dee Unterrichts’ (1), for feo In ¥. M4 Apelt, instoud of ementing with 
Others, tikes ooreip_ro ae the aubjunctive of owrctpen (darurs Witice le rendercd Ivy wt 
dictum eat in Hitbrer's edition) and inserta ra Botore expt 2a lepor, but the aesage dows 
mot seem cured. En PL15 me de ofbert dank for da de atte mince and iy VIS 
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weraztow | feararroq) for wal Grow would, ike perheape the majority ol emendationa, 
have bon better unprinted, The book concludes with » good index of propor names and 


subjects. 
J, 1's 


Geschichta der ee Literatur mit Atteschlies der Christlich- 
: 1gnischen Texte Pp. 878, By Awrox Bavweraunw. Bown: Mlareus 





id Weliep, |i M150: 


The history of Syring titeravure is # subject on which Germany hag hitherto been betind | 


imat Britain end. France; for, while we have exevllent histories hy Wright and Duval, 
mulie German publications on the sdbjeet have boon of a semi-popular charketer, and the 
ene Are hammeron daciech t edn Rea ae ype ames appeared 
Germany. Aa @ literary prodactian it ts p pe not oqual te ite predecrssors, hit ax @ 
bibliographiial handbook 7 far eurpumens then, for Dr, Bonwetorl wives ull the MSS, 
thiol contain any part of ik work us well ae the editions, and we are aniezed to find it 
atated in the preface that he only began the work in the summer of (018. Por the readers 
of thid jotemal the translations from Greek, eepeelally of low works, will be Che main intyrent., 
and they will, if they search for ib, find the moet complete informmtion ; Int unfortunately 
this ia » pant on which the book m not wri) arrangril, for there ia no olear diviaion or 
distuction betwen angma) worka and trmelations, and. in many cae the trinelationsy 
are given not under the authors rine bub umler the traudators, For instance, tho 
voluminous works of Severua of Antivol are alinest entirely lost in Greek; but he haa op 
paragraph to himeelf in thia book, and « reader who wialue to koow what works of hie arp 
extant in Syringe, and wher they can be found, otst tam te the eleven referenoss under 
hie mane in thir inher, ond will eventually find what ho wants whder Paul of Callinkrus, 
Paul of Kdeess, Athanogos of Nisihiz; and James of Edesea. Logically this ian perhaps 
defensible, font hicgumtans of teferenee tt would heave been mere conrenicnt to place Hur 
truyelation in A aeparate weotiin under the original muthora’ owes, "The book be dittinalt 
mading on ooconnt of mmornia strange Abbreviations, which heceswtate frequent tefurences 
to the fietan the beyinning; but this ie done fo eave printiny, and under pest, comfiitions 
the author mnet not he hime for it. In mpite of thes: sal] ilefcete Dy. Banmostuirk haw 
produced « quenucment of induatrions scholaribhip whirl will add ta hie high reputation, 
and will he w prictless mine of information for al} who are concerned with Rai prateeye 
- wk 





The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 
Ry Rave Caprenven Pp, 263, Bryn Mawr College; New York = Longmans, Green 
A Cn, D021 $150. 


This is No. ) of * Eryn Mawr Monographs,” Wo hope then may be many mon of the 
game sete, though ww doula if they ean all he as good ne thie, For Profesor Rhye 
Asap times ear aerviod. Preeeetpinl, on the ote able, with the Esacination 

of wtudying Origine, and, on the other, with the no lesa fayeinating pursuit of that will-c’- 
thewian. the natare nf hewuty, or critisiemn of the fim arte, eepertally thise af anmient 
Greene, has yather lok wight, in the last generation or ao, of ite most important question, 
Wintel Ly oir miitbor im the words. "Whit doee the artistic process do? How dues it 


behave? * Tn thie tele memograph of just 250 very enall pages, Professor Rhyo Carpenter 





Lema ), an tlie of comidomble stomgih, ie needed in order 
to divest Gneaait Gt prnsent-duy prejodices and eqter into the intellectual comecioomness of 
# great pores of ornftamen whose methods are strange to gar’ modern” age, where mow 
four everyday wurrouodings ae Miannfatuned by « proces of quantity-produethe te 

tlie dante of ihe aliop.wallior, and Qhe ‘ artist,” poor man, profesard to rely it al all 
tradition, hut on the maided strength of individual inspiration. 


; charly and adequately, the rerults of & powerful elfort of jiaginatiye eritiecinns, 
| , for Lnagination 





ii! 
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Jt is just posible that the amateur af Greek antiynity, who dhowh) pwd and pauder 
doeply upon the author's penntrating analysts tha methods of Creek’ sealptare nid 
architects, may he? healed nif by-the introductory edction. “Trvit, the author, during an 
Approach {by bhe twisting path of analogy) to his Troatment of * the SubjectMattes of 
process of metaphorical pereonifieathm and the fie, in the course of which he quotes a 
portion of Shelley's Fild Wea Wied, jutting twenty. two words into thalins ta the ponres 
al ma becrril lint ike Hwy ‘|iirs: A mistake, In wur opanicn ; Liat # hwere jaty rt my lite P Fi 
this wert to prevent anyone from reading the hovk. —Agam. right at tw end, there Is wn 
intermmling peamge whieh appears, peverthelues, a little oub of keeping with the reat of the 
ink, ‘The aobhar, dn thie pean, nike © quaasi-propap Liat exentens sey wihiletla’ hay 
attacks "ho widespread and harddying fallacy, ot dony and Piuwkinian aspect, according 
‘disproved hy some of the greatest. works in every period, ty Albi Cathordral ax mach ma by 
jie Silute Chorch and oor own St. Poul’s, (Our wathor amit thot for bs bined! a convert 
from that fallacy, and he exhibits @ oervert’s ¢cal in hls apport of the humanist ‘theory, 
whereby the ieanty of architecture has nothing to de with construction, but eonsuts 
wuite simply in a purely viawil uppoal to "our sesceptitilities of mus, outline, polowr and 
pattern, oot muecwiar sense of hala, of_etrain, of freddy af moti asad confine : 
wit nize wil weight wid power’ With wll thia we anew! beirrtily agree: Fatt ode author 
eeeine to epend himself Loo muh on the refutation of thet partioniar tiney. (bly peiosss 
hiwel! nrvoli dodebted, for the rat, to the keen aod seriane dialectic of Goaflety Soctt's 


Archdccivre of Homann 2 (tle high prabse, let pol wt all too high, be say (hat Profeesor 


Bhs Carpenter's owt book, ii ite epgitenl ciiscrumsion cf the methods of Greek art, on @ 
level with that oomet. vadimible wrk.) 

Our outhor seta out from the all-important fact Chat thi Greek artists realieed, bebter 
than emyene before ir since, tht ‘art's true. provines ja the representation of animate 
things '"—above all, of the humat body: whieh being almittod, he proceeds to hay down 
(he dogmatic assertion that the real sesthetic quality of art connate (wnt in the artist's 
moc of self-expression, wor, again, in any perticnlar quality in the emotion bu he arene 
m the spectator; fmf) im Ube perpetual ropetition, in each perfect werk of art, of the 
niltseutows fuaiow of Ue imitative, xepresentotional content or subject-matter of art with 
tho pon-tepresentational excellence of pure form, It ie perlinper too much to expect nti veered 
or ove peuerl adherence, nowadays, te euch & dogma: it doe away with so much 
individual Iiienw, ani! makes the artial’d tak eo much hatdur than. ie gereraity acmitbed. 
Many may disagree with the sutior's indignant attack an ° oor trimnda the (hitragiuts,” 
who mak pe ‘mot to think how we shonld ecream if we encountered in the opetl & woman 
with cubical hips and & mouth enrling vaguely beorath one ear’! But, apart from: one 
temporary propaganda, this dors uppeat to be a troo analysis of the Hollemio method, 
Vor instance, it onabieg our author to put his fiuger on the nature of Vit. cparitual dbeclinn 
which affrated the majority (of st least « greet part) of the Groek artletin production ol 
the later fuorth eeuture med wubeeq ment periods, 

For thin perfeet fusion of represontational and purely formal qaalites, our author 
hoide, waa approached (afier the oxceserrn formation of the Archale Perioal) in the Period 
of the "Transition, and was achieved to perfootion m the Slrong Period (by which ho moans, 
pirlage uiexpectedly, tlin Agn of Phidiae and Pulycletas). After a long moment. of purfect 
beauty inthe Fine Period, it began to be loet aguin shoo the Free Prricf: and wna not 


to bo ackioynd (or hut rarely, snight we Wiggest t) in the surcording Keleetio antl Imitative 
Period. This expesithon—it reminds ane fathnr of Plates or Polytine” theory of the 


‘Oyely wl Conatitutions—ie Ulustrated by the author, mowt convincingly, from familie 
Wworke of rariows datex: “Ho follows out the impliastions of hin doctrine with, an admirably 
comregeoas logic, *Lasipyiis,’ he hold, ‘Le already of the deendonee.’ [Chuo rather 
hips lie rons the Lysippus of the Apoxyomenua, not-of thn Agus; two very diatingt 
porenaliiies, ae diffvrent aimowt as The Hocthoven of the carly eonatie anil of the pest 
humana quartets.) tn mtiresting és 





famorne tac * ah (hie guales antes hom : ee 9 oe pttiles indeed coe '“—aw of arin olber 
famous und controverted passages: he firds that there is-here no. question of umpressionm 


o aries, ii regard to the trun mooning of ihe 
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for" Pliny’s easent ia Plato's rp deri dv and Aciwtotle’s rid Go eva, whic ia not lin the 
least Tile arfestie reniiam oF representational fidelity to natural appearances; anal hiv 
cidereilie oefers to ra diedjera, Which le the very thing which swe rawallays cull nenlity.’ 
(Of course, tu the artiat, this appeared ta the mality,) Even Prasiteles, on thie view, 
has already started on the fatal ae of excemive attention to opresontetionnal detail < 

fonidentally, thts dine = special m hporery interott anid application to Plate'a ontioiam 
of art es mere limitutim, 

Spiritual deeadence aets in, lnewitably, according to Profeseor Dive Carpenter's 
theory, at the moment when, and in eo fara, the formal cower! (derived trom. but in cssenoce 
(iffering from thie geneval peemtal images if which armbhai¢ art-enpplbes the ao pnalltie 
eopy) beommca diminished and obicired by teo minh tosistinow npon malian in imitating 
the actval appearence of objecta. (Tho converse would alee be jueves possible: but Greek 
artiste wildem, i erer, allowed themmelvre to lowe touch with moality, ome apprenched, in 
the diretion of au artiivial and therfore unsitiefetory devotion ba! pure form '; and ao 
tlie discossion of Hint possibility does not ditectiy ariae,) 

Bot this eonaidonstion of the genern) neato of the methods of thi Greek «ml ptors 
(whith gilat be judged br (te fill extent Inthe book Heel, anil pot front our lalil and 
‘ineenvineing enimomry) dies nol exhame Profesor Rhys Carpenter's contribution to the 
Avsthotics of Greek Art. Li would even be tre to any that the main object of his look 
ty analyse, ae he does for architecture as well ae for sculpture, thm actial working out af 
thinse prinelplie-of wiew [nittetion al scope by Which the Greeks yore able ev quirkly aod 
fo early to approuch and achieve absolute perfoction. The patuw und valu of the 
conventions of one- and two-dimensional dealin fim the form respertively of foro lige aru 
aif" pattern"), the probleme at the relation of fine to mu, of ubwrreeted anil an forth, are 
all mort ably dealt with lin regard more eepechilly to seulpture: nod the epecial wea of 
the Onder, in. architevturo, as forming a sort of artifieial world of reeogniaahic alapos by 
(he spockurariation and conetructional arrangement af which architectural emithim can 
be wroued with the least. possible divturhance of tho epectator’s voucentrotion upod 
parvly.vienal effect: al) th and much more, mto-which we cannot pow onter, is given us 
with the greatest elasity of langnage amd preciaion of thought. ‘The argument often 
inakes & atrenncme demanel an mins power af conoentrafion; Hi ie none Ulu worse for that, 
‘There is no iletalled index ar table of contents to help one out: bat Chere ie a very exeellert 
marginal wintry. 

Lest, but by te meane feset, Profresor Blips Carpenter miuat he praised for evading 
thiriniglienit Khe dionthtmp which hes olen over ao many art-critiee—from Aristotle ty 
Mr. Berenson-—that, namely, of paying more attention to the emotions to lie aroused m 
the onltored spectator than to what le really the only mpertant matter, the vbject aul 
mmethous of te artict himawlf. 





Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Cataloguo, with Toxta. Vol V. By 
Ht. Beni. Tp. xvi-+ 376. eet oe The Trustece of the Brith Museum, 1017. 
This Nye volume, which deserred a mor ponstua) notion here, while not sivalling jb 
predecessor citherin bulk or importance, maker « valuable addition to the papyria mvidenon 
ix ihe tuter Byzantion peed, converting which there 1 still much to be learnt. The 
documents are a miitellincous colleethin from peveral cites. Aphrodite (the score of 
the contents of VoLIV, }, Amtinoe, ‘Thebes, Syene, Hes masspatis. Csyrhyorbus aod clurwhere ; 
and thoy axomplify a variety of types, officinl and private, | 1603, a sixtli-century order ly 
fares for a payment of com to # Numidian corps stationed at Syene, affords a clear 
inatanos af tease if the Comdantinopolitan indiotion hewitmniny cm September 1, A eporadic. 
eroployment of that mode of computation bn preferends to the Eeyptinn Indivtea, wt wy 
rate in documenta relating to taxation, has pow to be seriously reckoned witli by papyre- 
loginte, and thay ecconmnt for some of the chrnnalogicnl Inconsietencies froqurnt. at this 
povion An irnamlly Jove and interesting tex) gives a report (1708) of an arhitration 
in a family diuapute about an inheritance. Tho pleadings on both sites ape set out |e 
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exten, follrwod by an ebstyarete aware, which docuplie wighty Ines, of the arbitrator. 


Cin the verse ol this is marriage contract, of which a drate i preserved in the Cairne 
Museum. it wae drawn wp after the consummation of the marriage, 4 fact which 
M: Jean Maspero propomil to conmert with the ancient qurriuge W'resoi, That explanation | 
mruey Frit be thre trie vpnee, buat Eb be hariliy te he rejected on the ground ther * ® ronsiniancrer 
of ao primitive an lnstitufian * would oot be Inoked for in Christi times. Kanething 
nit very dissiniler je anid fil) to be praction’ in the north of Great Beitain, The ' curhoni: 
and interesting nndertakings * of the hushed and wife are mally of much the same kind 
oe thew fount in the earlier contracts of marriage Another welcome apursition ix 171s, 
which cortalne ‘a werigs of metrological tables referrmg to measures of eapaclty, weight 
and bongth. «tt provides e nmmbypr of new date amd an important wiilition to the sources 
for a wubject on whinh much uncertainty. prevails, expecially with regart to the dry 
neuiuree, Amoug the papyti not printed in full but brivity descrited on pp. 283 ff, are 
(oa be noted two from Heronlaneum presented by Hing Estwarl VIL (fragnensts uf Epieurne 
Hepr duceus xi and an onopeted roll), and some winer iierery piecds, both poor and 
verse, Of Mie Horan age; theses on cloubt will ie dealt with more fully eleewhere. 

Me, Bell la especially at home in the Byzautian period, and the evliterin) work be enrtied 
out with sll the skill and core that would be antiofpabed from him Ab tines, inideod, 
the dnaine for wecuracy’ carries hiri almost too far. It le hardly nocessmry, for inetanoo, 
Le piiiet oul, aw ie repeated] y done, that reading ja uncertain when the fact i aleredy 
itwlidated by the dotted fetters of the text, nor ie H eonalstent 19 sijggent doulite abeut 
letters printed as if they were read with certainty (fey pe LAO On p. VDT ib ie atated 
that = iru ie Kuetpectod, Uhet thn apace meerna too mall for anything olse, bat * perhurpe" 
Tidlow be possible. Notow of this ultra-rautime lind, which earnest be very belptul in 
any case, som uncalled for in dealing with Hmelnese docuimeste of no wpecial importance, 
and thir amiwion would appreciably have Iightened the commentary. In thy early 
yolonms of this Catalogue the explanatory matter waa perhaps momrwhet jeje; nw 
the tondemoy ia rethor in tho opposite dimotion, It ia te be hoppel thet Mr. Bell will met 
allow himself to be inflomrmed try the long-winded methed of exeyreie iavoure] [in certain 
Continental quarters, Or enti it he thatso protracted lminérsiim in Byzantine Grook je 
having an effuel open hile wlvle (pee ag. p. Tot) t . . 

Alo faesimiloe were ineuet with thie rola, bat reprodiations of the more tmpartant 
papyri tn it are intended to secompany Val. VE, lo which we wish « prosperous nnd 





Btruacan Tomb Paintings: their Subjedts and Significynte. By Fasnmure 
Povuses, Pp. 63, 47 iltmtration,, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1022 


After yrars af uncloeeey ed nylon! Etiraonan tomb paintings appr to he coming into 
thelr own again. Korte aml Weego have led tho way in, stientifia pu blichticin ; arid, 
juciging from the mami ber of worker an the wihject recently published on the Cuntinent, 
there seems te be a pecrideeence a? Che popular enthusiasm whink actuated the goncration 
at George Dennis, Under seh cirenmetances the English-epeaking world will weicome 
the present tranahition of # Museum guide-bock from the pon of the lesrued keeper of 
cinesioal antiquities at Copenhagen. The important cnlleetion of Inecaimils repr ttotions 
anid drawings formed dieing the “nineties by the late Cart ducobeon mikes the Ny Carisborg 
(ihrptotel 4 convenient centre for the wtudy of the enbjrct; for while, ae Dy, Potiluen 
points out, the fnesimiler aro nut always troe from ero, there le ne other place where 
general idew of the derviopment of the ert cas wo easily by obtained: 7 
Accompanied by adequate Iinitrations from theeo facenniles, Tir. Poulsen jowda us 
hutefy through the wholy range of Etruscan paluting. commencing with the Camypata . 
Tomb at Voli of the soventhoentary wc. ‘Then follrw the group of aixth-ooutury tombw 
in style reminiscent of GoHtvemporary Loni wase paintingd, down to\te Tombs de) Barone 
ait Gorneto, which, as haa long bem known, wae by the hand of a Greck painter. The 
Infuonon ol Attic art prevails in the fifth century, after which comes the long period of 
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Etruscan decline, to which the greater part of the extant romaine belong. It ie intercoting 
fo observe how, aa the nathenal fortunes of Btruris crow clowled with disailer, their once 
cheertul art turned for inepiration to the morhid hiorrvrs of the imderworld or te horrihh 
scene of blontkihed and massacre, In fact, the book in natonly » comprehensive and 
modern sketch of Ktruwan pictorial art; it le e penrirating and auggestive stuiy of the 
whole field of Kttuican citilisation, and it ia surprising how many anpouts of that civilieation 
Dr. Pouben amtrives to touch upon in a work of such small compass, The translation 

Hy Mise Ineoberg Anderprn bas tee coviend by Tir G. FL ill; we howe been uumble to 
‘oompare IE with the original, bet it reads crieply and pleeantly, 


Archaistische Eunat in Griechenland und Rom, Ty Eorano Scam. 
‘Pp. 02+ 24 plates. Munich: B. Heller, 1922, 

A collection of mma dealing with various examples of archaistio art, and intended ba Fort 
part ofa more general tettment of the eabjeet. The writer's aim is mainly chronological, 
‘to define the period at whinh-delibemte imitation uf the anchuie apne iy Geel: art, pel 
to determine what te older than Roman, or Canaeoo-Roman inthe timas of arechnistir remalne 
The first seriee to be examined ia supplied by the tonrth:centory Panathonaie Amphoran: 
here the archiistin type of Athens—striding to right, the drapery drawn tight with swinging 
taila—firet appears between 346 and 203 aoc, in plat of thie traditions! Al hone with ra pery 
hanging matorally and surving to the left, “Mhis imrdicates a date carly it the conhury for 
te flv appearance of thie new etyte, alliwing « few yrary before the vase puinters wdopted 
it Stmilitiy the base in the Acrapdlie Mimourn at Athen with four deities in relive, 
So, 610, is dated between 20 and 370 sc. to which period, or thereabouts, also belongs the 
these of Panand the Nymphs, km in mony replicons, On the other-hand, works of tho 
liebe Hitth ootury which heres apelauetiec jook—anch as the Pergamon Herm of Aloanivnes, 
ot the type of triplt Hooate, profebty by the samo aeniptor—are to be comdderert elated 
survivals rather thiny comoioue inntations of the arhaio. The conolusinn is that the 
archalac atsie wae Hie deliterste opeation of one artist working in the earty decades of the 
fourth ventory, and fier (hie artiat the identifieation of Cafiimacis bs paren] eemmenel 

 #& fong appendix follows on the dating wod development of Maoathousic Vases, 
(Gran! acct after him. Beatchitenh supped the existence of » gap af over a century between 
the marly aud Lete grote of these prisesnmplicras, isl proedneed. several explanations ty 
accommt forthe gap. Wollowing Hanser, Schmitt denies the uxiatencn of any eonsideralite 
may, amd with the atl of mew matertal mudeavours to limit i even pore Olosely than Wiser, 
in a traditional etylt, ligeod behind (he serl-tigere palmters ‘Thus of the early STOTT) weer 
mut be datod wll down in the fifth oomtury, atid of the later erp come ental be placn) 
earlier than 414) mc. Carefnlly ccompilott lite of vases showing the typological variwtioie 
eomplote «werk which le compmetly writhen aud) manuel) y wigeestive. 

















it, 5 ilnatrationa. Samjevo: J. Studuiike and Co., LOL 


This monograph, antike tans af the works of Balla whular, has no modern politive- 
ethnological theels to wapport, Tt uondiste mainly of @ connie amd meefil aesrrihly of fects 
eulied from hietorioal and archaqological sources conerrning the habtta aud ste ol the 
seen) Thractms, Ay sol it covers much the same ground e# the elatidiard nrtinles 
of Tomasrhel on the 'Thracines, hic ie not vitisted, ae are the works of that wabolar, by 
the appeal to ibibiows and often unacceptable philological views, Ne aew otidetice that 
haa nat alreaty been jrblished ie hore bronglit farward, but the details of the most pucent 
diuivertes in "Thrace up to 1916 are canfilly considered. 

An attempt i¢ mare to see this perme 6f an indigenone Thracian art in the gold and 
silver treemre of Panagyurbihte [p. 07) Thu artietle aftinitiw of (his treasure have 
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cinoudy teen pointed nat by: Rostorrtualt y what le nit purity Seythian ie pncely Hellenic. 


We have @¢ present po micamments of purely Thracian art, and there ie ne rasan for 


ay face 
feliewing thet the Thraciane of the historie period were in any wey artistic, In the same 


way the author aooephe the farucoe. Reerevo ring with ite luseription of sixty-one Jotters. 
aa & Varucian object af the (Gifth century boc. bering A Thracian inscription, Th hae been. 
shown recently by Seure that the insetiption, although: ‘Thraciin, conminte Of & serine at 
yroper nomad and belong" to the second of third century 4.0, As euch ile oontribation 
to the atudy of the ‘Tirweiin language i erull. . | 

A Tow emall points eall for Gommment, ‘The Derronians on py 23 am place near 
Pangasum, while on p. 37 they are placed near Dyeornn in the Reruslia Kalkan ‘This bs, 


‘no doulit, a elip.. But in any cade nwithor identification is acerplable. Tho ‘otk of the 


Derronian octadrachma come from near Shiin, whith ia far nerth even of the hrnaha 
ai-eatled Hermes.on ti octatirachns (p23) le later (p. 47) onl tribal hero, This 
Intter, dexpite the vinws of Syorcnre, is the more probably interpretation. 

(io pr. 19 it te wuggeeted that (he Odtrveion kisurdom bogan to tilce hua pt obeorat ei in, ie. 
‘This seme tov early a date by wt least twenty-tye youre: 

On p42 the figures on the bower part of the relief show in Fie. 0 ann oalled *amtyre.” 
‘There ja nothing to dintinguivh thie from ordinary human figures, 

(np. te 10" Deen * bee nitaeprint for Duseaud.” 

The author accepts but doe pot attqmpt to explain the premerkable foot that in 
prehistoric times the oniture of fhe latest Neolithic or Chalkalithio ‘period come ty an 
abrupt ond all over Fulgaria aod ‘Theniw aid i not followed by a Bronee or Barly fron 
Age, exeept lit a very fow places, ‘This \« the outstanding problem al ee jrehiatorio 





period Macedonin, on. the other hamil, poeeeeed Hiurishing Brom Age which, a. 


Schmitt has shows, haw strong’ Trojan alfinition, ‘This is noted by Kazaroft withtmat 
oxplanation, abt he does uot serm to epprociate the difforcime between the Motilayian 
painted podlery group and te inelaod pottery tmdition of Ferina ancl Mucnclionin. 

Tu his acconn) of Thracian weapons thn anthor docs nob disctias the dgeq or the rely. 
Excoptfor these minor errurs ant! omtizaions tho monograph 12 of great wee oral ja preitked 
with twefal material, 

: =. 0. 
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A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. A Study in Eoonamir 


History. By Miewam. Rosrovrzerr. Pp. AM), 4 plates. Wisconsin: Mardtbon, 
1922 $2 
This important work, which forma Nu, @ of the University of Wieconain Sturdpe in the 
Kocial Selenoes and History, le an attempt to ¢xaniuine the corresponilence of Zeon aa & 


whole aml lo appreciate ite interest from the hinorinal point wf vie. No nin could bo 
better qualified for this tak than Hostovteeif, a. recognised master in eponomin history. 
‘The fact thet pot ome hall, perhaps not even i quarter, of the correspanikenpe hus yee 
beets published de no doubt @ drawbatk; but we aro thouikfal dhust thie haw tof deterred 
Restovtxeil from formulating hie general conception. His book, bexidod ite permannnt 
vane, will be of immune help to the editars of the remainder of the correspomtones, When 
fut boc lieder prablishod! mo dembt Roetatterit will have » good deal to adil to bikes exposition, 
and nut improbably » good many things to cormet. . 

Excellent as the book is, if woulll have been improved by a more thorough reviawen 
for, wpart from how points in whieh Rowtovtseffs general views are diapatable, there are 
not @ few errors. of fact. For instance, on p. 57 Taperyivip ie tratelated anu ecomcemarn Led. 
an aa Hit were in the third perso, rapaydegrats the moaning ia nol that Pariak 


‘was going to Alexumizia, tut that Zeno wos coming to Philadelphia. (np. 178 te a 


ermrioce fate ational tlie production of gum-etyrax in Upper Reypt, founded an a mie 
transition: in the Greek text. P. Mioh, Inv. 40, it ie quite evbdlieyt that Sreyag aboulil bin 
written aa ® proper name, and in fact Styrax be & well-known Ugure iin the correrpondence: 
fin ps. v6, Sponmtyr tocprariiad te truvalated ‘to pay anything in advance,’ whoreas it only 
cane te make astep forward.” Kecke (seep. 122) did not fie on the bse eataal of the 
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Fayoum, but on the Nile iteelf. Hut wach small blemiehee do not detract from the watee 
a the hook, whime strength sousivte ii (4 generaliontions and. ite striking yivturm of 
polbanl pemelakiinoe, 
The different phases of Zenon's-carcor are pu before we with greater vloamess and 
fullness than hod been hitherto atterpled. Restovtzell eaplaine the tithe of deordgoy a 
‘ateward of the private property of Apollonios.’ L doubst, Gress whether Eeatovtzedl 
is right in moupposingr that during the porm when Zenon waa in direct contact with Apol- 
loniua he «dealt exclusively with bis master's private irteresta, Not onn only, but srvernl 
of khe lothere preeerved by Zenon ap this time (including « long text af great importance 
Which U lope tu pruofilih spon) nee concernal with questions of public economy. We may 
sorely infer from thie that, apart from high shana Zenon had w hand in the conduct of 
Apollonius” offer! a6 well as private corres: on 
But the main wubject of (be book i the du! Apulloning al Pilladolphis, Chapter 7 
contains an Gimirable eketoh of the tnstitution of Gapeai, ovtates gronted by the king 
to eourthrs and high. officiale for their penemal me, bat not as ther absolute property. 
Faperially interesting and novel le Rowtovtzeif « explanstion al Zenon’s official activitios 
is momnager if the Bapeo. Hid position according tu Roatovtzell conferred on lim His 
witmimetrative authority weually exercised by the érurranzys wd the other negular officials 
ff the village; ancl thien it wes that thevgel he hal nue definite rank in phir official hierarchy, 
he yot had adiminietritive power and reaponsllilities, Rostovteecif's discussion of the other 
Saped which Apollonine upparently possess at Memphis or in the Memphite nome, is 
pot altogether happy (pp. 43-55), It oot tree thet the contmot winch Harnmis wishes 
to make with Apollos about the dyke at Memphis was subject to the aubeeyuent 
approval of the ocvonome ind ¢ngineer: the text (see 280 488) only means Curt Wie work 
waa to he exeouted to their satwfaction; om other -wonls, they werv to certify Liat be bal 
{ailllled hit omtrect. Nor ein ane endore Rostortuelfs suggestion thet Philadelplius 
attourpted Lo dhegroale or iitermat ional lie tha aity of Mernphis; for ihe forrign eel t bes 
aif whith tie speaks wore of ancient atand 
Chapter vi ix a yery veeful and original vtudy of eeclimation work on the deped. 
Hotivteed? hae done much te wake intelligible (he rolations to each other of the different 
jarties mentioned in the papyn, enginsers, contractor, Chovernmient controllers anil 
agents of the landiond, ‘Thet-many pomte til) remain obscure is inevitable: [ «amnot 
believe, for instars, fn hls explandtion.of PSL 488, in which Apollonius geemea to me to 
be acting mwrely de the divikuted aml not aa the owner of @ Awped, Rostovtzef may be 
nzht (pp. 00, 01) in idontifying Petechon with the Petechonaia of the Potro papyri, tut 
EPOLTV..4 doew wot bear out hiv statement that Metechoan took the liberty of reboking 
hit superior ffiners; the rebuke wae wdininistered by Cianry bun, w very different pers. 
In Chapter vil Rostovtacff imes the evidence of an unpublished pipyrus ki the Britian 
Museum to prove that. purt of the gape waa rented collectively tow body of peasanta 
browght me bfor from another district. (Wher parte of the lanel, be are, were noted mit 
to groupe but bo individual farmers, [ haer no wiah to iliepute (his letter etutement, bat J 
doubt whether the trstanoes-addueed by Hostovtzeil are qaite tothe point (pp, 81-83), Zot, 
aa we know from eeryeral docomenté, +g, PSL AS wees greet exploiter of the wAqpo of mill- 
Lary settlers why) iil not care to work their awn lanl Hetoak over many amelxAgens, paying 
rent to the boldirs aid nltivating thé land by meana of his own fariiers Now the farmers 
‘of whom Rertovteed epeika in hie argument eeom to me to have been, for the most part at 
lenat; Zenon's antplopres on the «Ago. ‘Tale in particnlar PS). 400, wher we rad that 
& plete of Land wma ia danger of beirur cofiscated by the Treamity, How could thie apply 
to parcel of the FupedT The duped might indeed bo confiscated, but only ae a wheile. 
dgnin, in IL 7-10 the writer umblirtakes to pay over to Zenon ten drachmar on each anima, 
saying that Zenon will le eble ta pay the rent out of this and make « profit of xix ibraclimac. 
Dtesatiwteectt supIpoees that the rent mentioned waa paid to the Government, but the obeiuus 
explanation i that it was cent peid by Zenon to ihe oleruchs, In apite of what Rostovtaci 
says in this oliapter, | = Wo teaeon. for thinking that the holder af a duapacs, any more than 
the hold of a vAgpes, pald pent (deeper) to Government fow bin lard. 
| Chapter gif danle witli thu cultivation atid taxation? vineyards. One pint én whinli 
1.0.8. —VYOoL, SEM: i* 
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TL earths to coffer a oritioiain bi Rodtevizel a explanation of PZ. 36 (seep 100 “The 
officiata, he saya, assed the vinevard of Steauppoe for one halt of the prodoor, taking 
thé atom of thin prodince for the lant two years, instead wf asesing ib for ime third, 
taking the aver for the lost three yeare, The Oreck text dees nol say se; ancl, in fet, 
the auppieed: procedure ie eesentiafly wheurd The real paint of the complaint is this: 
the officials know that the viral tml pot boon long Planted and that thie year. ago 
it hind not begun to yield toany greet extent: 20, in order Hut it whould got the: sews 
at an dinhily low figuie, they took ite average viekd for the Inet two. years only, ineteal 
af taking the aVeraDY, ae they neuelly did, tor the jest three your. Hrwe alder darren. 

inp. 10S Rostowtzell express a confident, opinion that Zenun wie the gennral ferme 
of the tame on vine bind for three neomes at least, This sweeping minatenimnt gor sar 
heyoid the meaere toferceoce which | dew from PL4. 62, but done the evedenon postify 17 
thm ge Ti Rostowtsuit refer to PALL B10 -wrthwnt ttmerving that. the cvrmet reaiting le 
evWlertly iat {paring “seven amonthe.” but Queer, | beehives,” 

In Chirplter ix, whieli is largely coneeroed with etock-bréeding, there da one importatit 
point am whieh I donlt whether Howtovtect wnght; it w the nature of the wepos pail tor: 
pigs, poate, che (ace pp, 100-11 and po TDe, ape Lh, Rewtevtetf Uhinke that « 
disor let was paid te the State by the hentemen, unl tht, Lik Wee eotneney eel thee podizes 
at least, the collection of this hopes wae farmed. to eps I-do pot se? Any cheer evadenna 
uf thin Dn NZ 62am) (0, vores, the dopes emi corte? to be patel by ther torino 
to Coe cmeirs cf tle Derry, sere Petrik Chet tide be ale eo diy POR Tad SR end PZ at 
Aa tn the cnee of lanl, i acenue to mo that Hestovtzell dows nit dietinguish vlearly enough 
betwen rent paid to the owner aod taxes panl to the State, He koogpe hw oye so constantly: 
fize! in the figure of the State in the background (hat econetines perkape be wverlake 
what ds hogy bi Che furegrounel 

These are but = few of the pointe that have etrack me in reading this thoaghvhul 
ood ipa study. Perhaps | hay critical! it too freely; bot one of ite attrectinny 
be that H ehallenges: eriticien om almast every pie; eed & trilbele of wague aileritralion 
would bea poor compliment ti ite etimilating puwer. " 

iC & 


Obteervations eur les premiere habitate de la Macédaine, By Liaw Ter. 
Pp. 178, 10 locke tian Partie de Deerard, 1921. 


Thit volunie (the tiret of two), originally eued aa a war wolume of the fall, (Wola. xil~xiih 
in one), contains the repart on Macodome drawn up by M. Mey of the Archaeclogunt 
Section attached te the French (HG. of the Armée fOr ‘The rryeet contain in 
this volume deals prinsipally with the surface remains of the prolitetoric period tn Mace 
‘donia. Accutete and detailed maps mud watveyd of prohistoric and other mounds, 
Wostrated with excellent photegemphe ate) gertion- plan, term the tilk of the maternal 
here dealt with, ‘There le aldo o pretimitiary gesionaphionl ehapter wal repirte of two 
ncn Va tive. . 

The Macedonia of M1. Rey dom not corm=sperl in ares to the Maomdonta of antiquity. 
Hild ores inches the Monastir plain brit exude the Stroma walley and Benth Chatoitine, 
The Vardar valley bv exeeminor! as fur uy) ae Verdanovtad, hot the whole of the Arcdiant plain, 
which jo in the cam latituds an) content many tinportant site, & omitted,  ‘Theen 
onmime ahoold larry been qoted in the preface; for the work is expresaly called an 
‘(rewerstcarg: cl arena” 

In the geographical chapter M. Rey calla particular attention tn thy " usinterrnptol 
chain of mounds that stretches from tjuniijina to the Vardar.” No suo © uninterrupted 
nhain’ exiate; int fact one of the great probleme of prehistoric Maordinia ie to oxplain 
the reuurkable wbeeqee of oul eons in the lore area betwen the Angheta monk the 
Martisa. The coaat bordering the Thertalo gull te rewliy the yreat moon are 

Tho classification of mounde (p, 16 ff.) into (1) the *Toumbea® ar ceninal mond, 
(2) the * Table" er Hietvopped metind, 4) the ~Tinunks sur table "or thattotiped. mound 
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with « comical projection, iv quite unevitable The ‘bale’ (a, ae Loe |nwentary e}qws, 
almiat invurinkly « town-site of the historic perio. “Thy “Tommy oir table,” on the 
other lant. ta always « prehistoric site, But the (ithe of the latter enggests that it jaa 
peehietore mound of type (hj. oombnoed with « thliesical site of a taal (2), Thid ie, in fact, 
never the cave, “Cype (3) le slenve @ prolisteric type lo whieh the Mat-topped eros 
retenihles the eissital monnda of type (2) only euperiivially. A further objection to this 
jinssifiontion a¢ What type (1) mmat include copied burial mounly of the historic period. 
‘The best vlesification iy ary into (Aj conical hurlal mounds of the hietorie period, 
(B) long ovol! mounds of the prokiatoric period, (i) with slighity Hattened munnlta anil 
heey hides. (6) with « conical projection on. tho fattened summit, (CT) mounde of the. historic 
period of gremt area mud how hight with an entirely flat encface. 

M. Hey on p. 12001. ant Pia. 92 classes the site of Gneing as late Homan, doubite 
Drimiztwe and omits Yeniouy (ovde Gioina Tho Bret line been dlearly established 
as prohistorio av well ae Roman; the second the ment unportant prehistoric aite in the 
Langer ora; the thint ja, from tte position, one of thie mont interesting, Thie region 
lume cilivicripaly: eee, eocmmited by A Beey with: tow [iter omnes 

The method of dxcavation, by inane of narrow pile aol weno, of the mice at 
one (ps. 141) and: Sedes (7.158) iy aunh pa to conden the claseifiontiim cf the erratic anil 
pottery andthe Oreruinelocy weet for them precarious ite the extyetue. 

Be (. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Wellenic Studies. 


ft, THE objects of this Soctery shail be as follows :— 

1; To anvance the study of toreek language, literarure, and art. and 
to illustrate te history of the Greek rice in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and NewHellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and wedited 
dociments or monuments in « Journal to by issued periodically, 

fi. To collect drawings. facsimiles, transcripts; plaris, and phote- 
graphs of (reek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to commumeate to the SOMety 
notes or sketches af archmological and topographical interest, 

HY. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
inereaseil facilities for visiting ancient sites aid pursuing archeological 
Teseatches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic: 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shu! consist of a President, Vict-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, go Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall-be chosen front among its 
Members, aut shall be ee-ofiele members of the Council, : 

3 The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Sperial 
Meetings ni the Society, and of the Council or of any, Committee iat 
Which he is present. In case of the abserice of the President, one of 
the View-Preidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committe shall appoint one of their Members to preside, 

o 4+ The finds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner us they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: dn the Coumeil shall ales be 
vested the control of all publicutions issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its-affairs-and concerns. The trumber of tlie 


Council shal nit exceed filty. 
in o, 


x 

5, The Treaster shall receive, on account al the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys ancriing tO the funds therent, 
anil sliall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheaaes shall 
be signed by the Treuaurer‘and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6, fn the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct Umt 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary, 

>. The Council shail meet as often.as they may deen necessary for 
the despatch of business, 

5, Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Memiber 
cof the Council, by a-simmons signet by the Secretary, 

q Fhree Members of the Council, providerl not niore than one of 
the three present be «permanent: officer of the Society, shall be a 
qUuormn, 

ro, All questions before the Council -shall be determined hy 4 
majority af votes. The Chattman ty have casting Vober, 

it. The Council shall prepare an Annual ieport, to lw submitted 
io the Annual Meetmg of the Society, | 

12 Tho Secretary shal) give notice ii writing to esch)-Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days af meeting of the: Camel, and shall 
have authority fo summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Connell on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council, 

14. Two Auditors, not being Members of the CGonncil, shall he 
elected by thie Socicly in eich yer, 

14 A General Meeting of tlie Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Aniitors 
hall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other bisiness recammencded by the Council diseugsedl 
anil determined: Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held ut Sach times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

74, The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, und 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting, 

th. The President shall be elected’ by the Members of the Society 
ae -the Anmuat Meeting for @ period of five years, and. shall not be 
iminediutely. vligible for re-election. 

47. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of ithe 
Society al the Annual Meeting for a penod of one year, altertwhich they 
chall lie eligible for re-election. | 


“i 


18. One-third of the Connell shall retire every year, but the Members 
si) retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting 

iq: The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hiold their offices curing the 
pleasure of the Cousicil. 


20, The elections: of the Officers, Cotinell, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting voty The mode in 
Which the vote shall be taken) ahall be determined by the President 
and Council 

2t. Every Member of the Society shall be sammened to. the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is hell. 


22. All motions mace at the Annual Mecting shall be in writing 
wnd shill be signed by thé mover and eeconder, No motion -shall be 
submitted, uniess:notice of it has been given to the Secretary, at least 
thitte weeks before the Annual Meeting: 

2}. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring. between the 
Annual Elections, one of ithe Vice-Presidents shall be wlected by the 
Conmedl to officiate aa President until the next Annual Meeting. 


24, All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council antil the next Annual Meeting. 


25, The names Of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Somaty shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
mext Meeting the Council shall proceed tw the election of Candidates 
so-proposed ; mo such election to be valid unless the Candidate receives 
the votes af the majority of those present. 

z6, The Annual Subscription of Menibers sliall be one gninea, payabile 
ap dive on the tst of January each year; this annual subscnption may be 

mponnded for by a single payment of 75 t58.. entitling compounders 
to: be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Metnbers elected om or after January 1, test, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 





27 The payment of the Annual Subscription, or af the Life 
Composition, entitles cach Member ty receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, | 

25. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subsertption, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears dite, and in case of non-puymumt thereat within ax months 
after date of such notice, such” defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Menilier of the Society, unless the Council make at order to the contrary, 





29, Members Intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary 6n or belore January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

so, If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Oouneil shall be held 
to Consider the case, and if at such Meeting wt least two-thirda ot the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of stich 
Member of the Socety, the President sliall submit the same for coan- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Saciety specially summoned tor 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council’ be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that -eftect: to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
thie Society, : | 

3. The Council chall have power to nominate yo British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members sliall 
not exceed ten, 

sa. The Council may, at their discretion, elict fora prio tint 
exceeding five years Stndent-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society, 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Assomates 
chall be submitted to the Council in the manner preseribed for the 
Election of Members, Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Councal by 
means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying. 
a mecognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Somety, that be is a.boma fide Student in subjects germane to the purposes 
of the Society. 

34, The Annwal Subscription of a Stucdent-Associate shall be one 
guinea, payable and due on the tst of Jantiary in each year [nm ease 
ol non-payment the procedure presertbed for the case of a detautting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Assuctates shall receive the sometys ordinary publica- 
tions, and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, 
and to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books 
from the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern 
Slnles. or to vote at the Soctety's Meetings. 

qo. A-Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member's entrance 
fee of one guinea, and shall forthwith become au Ordinary Member, : 

q7- Ladies. shall be eligible a2 Ordmary Metibers or Stident- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the 
privileges as other Ordinary Members ar Student-Associates, 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
dl lens? « fertnight before the Antal Meeting specific notice be given 
ta every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. | 
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PROCEEDINGS 
SESSION 1921-1922 


Newiie tht past Sessinn the foltowing Meetings were helil — 

tt) November th; rost: Mr. H.1. Bell: Nedlenion on fievpl (see below, p- xviii]; 

(2) Decetiber with, r9tr. Tasluck Memorial Meeting: Mr. N. 1H. Baivnea, Prof 
Lothaby and the Libranan jsee below, p.xviti). 

(3) February igth, tg9a2 Mr Arthur Hamilton Smith: Th fricee from A piiro- 
disias iw the British Afuseunm (sce below, p. x1x)) ‘ 

(q} March sist, 1922 [Students’ Mecting). Mr. E. J. Vorsdyke: Vile dapyeaiins 
arto? Prehistione Greek Potlery (seo below, [. xIx), 

(5) May oth, 1922. Symposium in honour of the publication ty Sir Arthior Evans 
of the Palace of Afines, Vol. Bir. Thobyie, Or i Ro-HMall and Min. Gh 
Hogarth (see below, p. ocx} 

(6) The Axstab Mrerine was held at Hurlington House on Tuesday, Junn 73th, 

Pipes, Sir Eredeno Kenyon, Preadent af the Sooty, occupying the char; 


Mr. George A Macmillan, Treasyew of the Sockety, preseated! the following 
Report for the Session 1921-22 ti 


The Coumell welll be foiling bo Ulieir duty a? they dill sol state in the forefront 
of their report that the Society's income tides not yet koop pace with its activities. 

Account of these ts given below, The jummnal ts, a8 it was, the best thing of 
its kind ~ seedings are beiter attended! the Library grows increasingly weehil ; and 
there are nearly fwiee us many mombereus before the wat, Wet the devastating inact 
remains that, after not wisuceessiul attempts to do double work om bolt racia, 
nonmal expunditure exceeds normal income at the rate Of 4300 a year Hew ty 


this to be countered? Appeals for large same of money ore at once unbecommep- 
et time am! snprdutive in themielves, On the other hand, the pull will 


support with guinea aubscriptions u« Society which gives goed! value for thie 
SaShay ed thot they kuow of fh existence. Hore the endeavour of due 
present members to make our work known is our best -assct. Perhaps these ore 


the liardest years, - Hut tine Sreiety le it, nor ever slioild fe, a paying Proposttioa = 


lt is a iseion, aed hold be served us eae. 


—The Society hes sustained the lds by eleath of two Vice-lreandents, 


Viscount Shrycn mis) Pradnor Henry Juckeon; at original number af the Cornmcil, | 


Mr. Eritest Myers: ‘and Hiree hon. inembers, Monerigtour Duchesie Dr KP Kinch 
and-Prolessor Carl Robert Specialameution should also be made of the death of the 


folkowitig —Dr, Henry Boyd, Mr. 1, 1. Germans, the Earl of Halsbury, Mr. Walter 
MMorizey, FW. Satulerso, Prof. F, B. Tarbell and the Rev. A, W. Upeote; 








; TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES, LONDON 





a) GHE Socery for the ‘Promation of Hellenic Studies desires to 
aa offer ite most sincere congratulations to the University of 
8 AN Padua on theoccasion of the celebration af its seven hundredth 
anniversary. In common with all English scholars, it recogmses the debt 
which Eugland m the Aiddle ~4ges owed to the Jamous Unrversities 
of italy. In particular it recalis that it was at “Padua, and within the. 
Jirst generation after the foundation of the Untversity, that the first 
translation of the Problems of Aristotle was nade by ‘Pietro d’~Abano, 

dnd that for a long period Padua was the home of Aristotelian 

philosophy. When the Sindy of Greek, was revreing in England im 

the sixteenth century, it was to ‘Padua that many Fugfishmer went tn 

order to acquire the new learning. 

To Italy, as the land of the Renaissance, all lovers of Greek sfudies 
are jor ever bound in affectionate remembrance. Italy, the bome of 
classical tradition and the fountain-head of modern art, has always 
held a peculiar place mn the heart af England: and the political events 
of the nineteenth, and again of the twentieth century have drmrwn yet 
clasér those bonds ef sentiment, which are more powerful than the bonds 
of interes?, It ts therefore with warm sympathy that the Society sreets 
your andent and bonourable bome of fearnimg on this ats picious 
occasion, and wishes you a future wo lefs distinguished than the glorious 
past which you now commemorate. 





' On behalf af the Council, 
Petsson 
afpri 1912. ‘Prenaenr. 


Facenmik: (reduced) of dhe Council's adlidtese to the University of Puduas 
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Changes on the Council-—The Counell hove reeenth nominated Miss Jani 
Harrison, Prot. [. B22 Myre and Mrs. 5. Artie Strong for electiny as Vice-Preadents. 
of the Socety;and Mr. 5. Casson, Mr, Mo Holroyd aml Prof, Ao © Pearson ae: 
tiembers 4if the Council. 


Relations: with other Bodies.—The Society |has renewed its financial grants 
to the British Schoola in Athens and Rone. Tt stews with pleasure the tevival 
of the activities of hath Schoals nftorthe war, Tnteresting publications are expected 
from them beth, the long promised Excavafiona wi Palvikaiird Irom the Scliil 
at Athens, and the reproduction in facsimile of a peventeenth-contory. artint’s 
gketohes.of the pictures of his day, from the School m Roam 

The friendliest relations continue with: the sister Society for the promotion 
of Roman studins: Lt is not alwaye renlised! that the resoiries of bull Societies 
at Bloomsbary. Square are open to anny member of aither A-small restrichon, 
framed inthe interest of both belies, is that ¢ member of ope Society be entitled 
to barrow three Lotacili mipiata time, while membere af beth are allowed six wil 
op wards. 

The Council has recentiy:-addressed to the Vniversity of Padua onthe occasion 
af ite 7ooth birthday an expression of the Society‘s congmtulavons and goodwill, 
(A reduce) facsimile of this aiiiress appears on the oppoatte page.) 

Messrs, Baynes, Beazley, Bell, Forsdyke, Gurtiner, Laut, \ivingstone, 
Sheppard and Ure have been appointed liv the Council aa a auk-Committen to deal 
with the question of the further popularization of the SUEDE: They are working 
with a similar Committee appointed by the Ronin Society. 

(i) Meetings —Onu Toeslay, Nov, Stl, af the first General Nesitiing af the Soolety 
for the dession, Mir BL [. Bell read a paper on" Helleniem im Egypt.” . 

Taking a® his text the earliest extant now-ditemry Greek papyran; dared in, 
3ii-10 &o,, which, he showed, wae typicul of the conditions of that peril, he 
propounded the peablem; given a uminority of Greele setilers, pot crgunised in 
polew, liut scattered!) omong an allen: majort? and suljects of a nanerchy which, 
lowéver much coloured] by Hellenic culture; wos Egyptian and absolute in churacter, 
what would be the fate af Helleniem fm soch serrtumdiogs? On the one side:he 
inetented the Hellenism of the settlers, on ihe otter their Egyptian environment 
en! the -syneretiem of religion anil culture which was alréady bewtrning iy the 
third century mc, and traced the gradual strengthening of the Egypthin elements 
amd the drenitenesal weakening of the distinctively Greck elements. thronghont 
the Prolenmic pereal, The Roman conquest brought some alvantage te Helleniani, 
dince the Romane differentiated sharply between Greeks am! Egyptians and pave 
the fortier a privileged position: In purticular thie slatus of the mirtropoleiy tended 
to te and, to he assimilated in fact, though notin law, to that of the Greek polets 
or Roman wumicifia, mtilat the beginning of the thinl comtory they octually 
received: senates, Bint the Hellenism. of Reman Byypt was largely superticiul: 
the popiilation wna irnuch amixed, the culture dill bot po very deep, und a ateaily 
economic detay was threatening the position of the middle Clusses- ind with’ Etat 
the existence of Hellenism, ‘The -general adoption nf Christianity in the fourth 
century was a furilier blow to Hellenism, whith to the Chrivtinn Copts was, on the 
one lanl, pagan, on the ather the expreesion of pn aliens culture the representative 
of the Bysaitine Government: on both proumla detested. Relics-of Mell 
culture gurvived all through the Byzantine Age, but grew ever élighter, and ate 
Oreck language way maintained largely becuse 1 wae the imetroment of odiminte- 
tration. Heneer, after the Arab comquest it soon perishes, at Egypt became ance 
more merged in the Oriental wold from which the gebinn of Alexander | bua 
separated |r, 

= The proceedings closed after obenrvations by the Presitent and Mr, N.H. Tiaynes. 
(2) On Tuselay, Dec 16th, was held the first Students’ Meeting offthe Session. 
Thit wie devote to the memory of the lite PF W_ Vheslvek, wvervetine Asslitant 
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Director of the British School-at Athens, » frequent contributor to the Journal 


(3) 


i Hetlenre Studice 
After Mr. panoa re hud giviw particulars of Mr. Hesluck'’s posthimous works 
amd] siiniry per 





the importance of the (ifr of Antony by Athanasius as the great classic of Christian 
mots, and <ketched the rise of the coenohitic ileal with Pachomtins eel it» full 
dévelopment with S. Basil, He traced the strength of the eremitic conception of 
icoticianr in Palestine, and fromthe eE=eson of Justinian.on monasticiem turned 
to the period af the tconpclast Con prey and to the rise of Athow oe thie contre 
Of thr ascetic civotion of the Kastern Church, We sketched the conwtitutizma! 
changes in the government of the monastic ropullic anil attempted in a few wort 
to characterise the contemplative epint of orthodox asceticism—its supreme goal 
the beatific vision af God, 

From. suchia pager thete ernurgecl the rewl need! for a general stiily of hares 
titism i the East Konan Empire, ‘The works (infer alios) of Lecleroq, 4 
Clarke, Tougard, Dobroklonsky, Nissen, Lake and Meyer hail laid the ater 
the publication of Byzantme typika ty Dmitrievsky, Peut and Delothayo ail, of 
hapingraphital dpcome€,its especiallys by Kurte and Clugnet had provided ew 
material: tie time seemed tipe for a comprehemive treatment. “Whe there no 
Britikh acholar to attempt the task ? 

Prot. Tethaby then ‘showed by means of the lantern the iong amd heantiful 
sertcs oO} photographa taken by Mr. Hastuck of the oonesteriés of Monmt. Athos, 
He emphasised throng lout the wateral, homely an unpeademie Geuecter of thee 
tnulletiogs, in oombrast wilh the recharirul productiins of the later Rnssianisitiy 





‘The communications were listenod to by w lame audience, aml, the while 
meeting was & not oworthy menonal 4 6 fine scholar anil loyel personality 

The secon) General Meeting wae lield on Tuesday, Feb, ath, tg22, when 
Mr. Arthur Sith de bev! Che Erinze from Aplinwlisias in the British Mirsetn. 

The recently goxnined friexes From ihe Gymnasium at. Aphrodisias (anit other 
sculptures from Aphroiisias mw at Constantinople) showed the climas of the 
decorative syaten which i based an the mianing scroll af weanthus This could 
he traced from its first origin lo the fifth century o.c . when tho atonthis leat wis 
widied ‘to Hie palette. During the two following centuries the scroil form was 
Increasingly used, eepectally in architectural decorations, am) on Hellenisto vases. 
At the bemoning of the Romun Empire ihe pore acanthus scrofl was hilly develope. 
The mulilisicins of Juait figures bo the flowers belongs to the Augustus period (Vitruvius, 
VIL. 5..° Collin!) Jimiiiita babentes digi"). Tn the fitst and second. centuries 
the half flwures became whole figures, and groups, sunrounded by acanthis scrulls, 
from whiuh they tented to free themselves, In ity variouy forms, especially the 
dcanthus scroll pure anil dimple and the acanthusd combined with figures, the 
decotative motive Gould be trace! bi many Liter arts; « ¢. Coptic, Early Christian; 
Bvzuntine, Buddhist, and Gelue, 

The President, Prt Lethaby, aud Sr Henry Howth offered observations 








after the pmper: 


he 


On Yuestay, March gest, 12, at the second Students’ Meeting. Mr, EJ. 
“Forilke showell tho ietern sliles in the Society's collection ilustrating the 
Tecorative Art of Prehistoric Greck Pottery, Besides the better-known Cyciadio 
amd Atinoan vases; the subjects chosen represented the att of the newly identified 
Hellailic tultinre of the Greek Mainland 4nd the neolithic pottery of Thesaaly anil 
Macedonia. The principles of decoration aw! their (evelopment were followin! in 
each Cask and partitular attention was-given to the imfiuence of matetial upon 
the shape and ornamentation of the vessel. 

This Lamm nnication, ike others given at previous Stiilents’ Meetings, was based 
on. the Seciviy's existing nesrce for Mluetration, {1 le propesed that at fe 


: | recolinctions of their author, Mr. N. Hi Baynes contribnted: 
‘wshort address on the development of Kast Komun asceticism. He acoemtuatet 


ae 


Text Stocdents’ Meeting Mr. Toretyke's paper should: be followed by 9 sumtler 
exhibition of tlie slides which the Society has aceamulatet covering the Ilack- 
figured periad of vase-painting, Some of ftlyse are very good anc seldom 
teat | | | 

(6) ‘The third General Meeting of the Seesion was held.on Mav oth, ro22. This 
woe bonvencd to celebrate the publication of the first-volome of the Jong expected 
work on the Palace of Minos by Sir Arthur Evans. 

Mr Arthur Sinith (VLP)) having taken the chair, Prof, ], P. Droop gave a 
Eenenil-snmmary. of the contents of the book, wmetrated by lantern alldes “These 
imcloded pil the plates in colour, the beauty and interest of whoch were -tighly 
appreciated by a eriweled ailienoe. 

Mr Th Pyfe then offered some observations on Minoan architectural mouli- 
ing¢ in etucco. Starting with the renarhulile bation table (rein) Psychro, which 
he characterised ns uot merely m table tut an wechitectonie motive adapted to a 
table, hit prenecclnl to iliwtrate ated discms the eteme labs ani) rosettes tram: 
Kunssos. A peculiar feature of (hese was the careful linish given to back oe 
well as front. In a etone seat from Phaostos he saw u direst agggestion af the 
tighyph and metope of the Grock Doric fiese Perhaps the highest achievement 
of the Minoan architect, in the treatment of detail, was to be found in actiny mould, 
apparently for casting 4 series of juxtapose! brackets, showmg double or ogee 
curves Mr, Fyfe concluded by showing vuriows dliiles iNustrting architectonic 
motives in frescoes from Knossos. | , 

Dr. H.. all contritmted observations on the relatiom batwoon the Minonn 
civillsation anil ancent Egypt. He-said bo ebonld confine himart! on thin OCOREIOI 
i) wn appreciznion Of what Sir Arthur Evans luv) wone dH this book to make plain 
to all the fact of thé early cultural cotmoxlon between Crote am) Eoupt, and the 
history of iis development wp tothe time of the Hykece king whoee lnecrited alabaster 
lid Mad been ford at Knossos, Dr. Hall said that Sie Arthors volume stopped 
khort just al « inet interesting tte, for the tost recent dijooveries had thrown 
teow light upon the bistery of the ancient work! of the Near Fast, and we ace 
had vot only Egyptian civilisation impinging from the begiuning on tht of Greene. 
birt the Bittite and the Babylonian were now apparently preparing to invade dhe 
Aegean spliere, anid) even the Assyrian, if we could trust the asserted results of 
certain petent pescarches, wae dt & Wilite early pericx) ny active in Asia Minor os 
to alter our eas of the early history of that purt of the qwerlsl asl open tip TL cS 
mew, if stil! wague, possibilities; However this lat novelly might eventudlly 
turn fit, there am certainly now posihilines of an artistic ard cultural romiexion 
between the Aegean atea aml Babylonia jn the thin Millenium wc. which will 
hive to be mecketmel with sertoualy, Lhoagh (t may be feumil bo confine itself ta the: 
realm ot relief eculpture and-glyptic: Bativlonian Influence in the fact of the woe 
of the clay tablet possibly liad Qlwoye Deen apparent, and if one idee could come 
from Misopotumia to ihe Aegean, eo contd) others. Egypt, therefore, thougli mot 
challenyed in her pride of place ae the most potent overseas iiflience on prehistertc 
Grovk coltore, wouliiseem to have been not the andy influence dif the kina: 

Cne could not be too sufficiently gratefil to Sir Arthur Evana dor the iilumin- 
ating way th which te hatl presented the facts of thie Egyptian contiexien and 
influence, ever if perhaps we were incline) te doubt whether he was net inclined 
occastonilly to be ag \/priis ipsig ayy ptior, Hin unquatiied uccepinnce of M. Wall's? 
view of M- Jondet’s stated iiecovery of ancient males and other now sulimeritie 
works in the harboor of Alexunitria ws relics of a prehistoric Aegean midnumental 
forbowr might deen to bea dase in point + one would like tp havesome con firmaticn 
af these works din! definite wettranee of their late belore treating them as proof. 
positive of a great and] flourtshing commerce between Greece anil Eevpt in early 
days which demanded harbour-works for ite accominetation, whethe= Imiit by 
Eeyptins of Acgeans, a! gigantic size. “The connexion is a hict : but ia the date 
Of these werks certiin ? 
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Ove thing Sir Arthur Nail done for the firat time, He had brought Mincan 
‘Greeee to the asaistanee of Egypt in! the matter of disputed chromofogy, Fie 
work on the Middle Minoan period showed very clearly the diffentty im accepting. 
Professor Petric’s view of an enonmonaly joog period of time between the SIMth 
can) the XVILUth Uyndsty; the Cretan evinlénee wae all in favour of the shorter 
chrevology, So Cretan discovery repaid the help which in the puist Egyptian re- 
search lad given hi the task of establinting the approximate chronology of prehistare 
‘Greek civilisation. 
After turther remarks bene Mr 2. G Hogarth the chaitmau Garni up thie 
debe Which the Society, and ufclurslogists generally, owed to Sir Arthur Evans for 
hie Jog aml eucceseful hibour, and ollered tit warmest congratulations on Ure 
fine instalment now problishesd, 

The Joint Library and Photographic Collections. —The following fieurce 
tniligate the sore at the Society's work | the: departiient for Unis session and 


itt 4s 

tyle-2t 1gzi—s 
Hooks taken ont :.. = a oP 1,420 
“Books widded te the Labrary + $35 40 
Shiiies thiverd occa eae e ce penne ae oss 84 
Slides aald (oO menibere 9. ..62 0.22 e ce a1 1.295 
Photograph sold ta mombers: .;.....- T27 555 
Slides added to the collectiam tore 13 t20 


The, Connell acknowledge with thanks recently pubhahed books trom HAL 
Government: of India, the Trustece of the British Miuseom, the Bntish Academy, 
the Amencan Schoo) of Classical Stiles at Athens, the Carnegie [natitutiei at 
Washingtan, the Catholic University of America, the Museum of Fine Arta ut 
Boston, Bryn Maer College, the University. Presses of Cafforma, Cambndge, 

Hilinois, Manchester, Oxford, Princeton, and Wisconsin, © HH, Teck, ©. 
Bell & Sons, B. AH. Blackwell, E. de Boceati, Chatto & Winlun, Jacob Dy baal, 
ir ng #t Cic,, F Gtollmer, Walter de Gruyter & Co,, 5. Hirzel, A. Holder, 
Henry Holt & Cu, C. Klinclesieck, . Lerowx; Macmillan & Co., Marcus & Weber, 
EF. Mriiier, Methuen & Co;, J. Murry, PO Noordhof, Topelmann, H. Varllant- 
Carmanne, Wermann,- Willan & Norgate, and Zanmhelli 

The following hive al Bindly given books; Prof. A, Andreailes, Signor G, 

Gaguanl, Kev; }. &. Harton, G. Bernudake:, E, M. Blake, Dr. A. Boéthius, R. C- 

jut. W.-H. Buckler, Prof. %. M. Dawkins; Prof. E. Drerup, J. Ebersolt, 

Sir Arthur Evans, E: f. Forstyke, WS. George, 1), A. Glenoa, H. K. Hall, G, 
Hull, Sir Predera 1K _B. Lavagnini, Dr T.-S, Lea, J. FLeute-Spitta, M 
Montgomery, Pret}. Nose, C. 'T, Beltran, J. Satch, Prot. F . Studsiceka, Prot, 
T. Svoronor, WW, Tart, I, ). Thsend, Dr. BR. E. M. Wheeler: De. Wiegand, 
Dr. A. Wilhelm, and Dr. Paul Wolters. 

 Accesstons of special interest.are; the complete puiblicition of the Henana- 
Hows of Assaé fone of many dlonations from te Library’ most generous helper, 
Mr, W, A. Pauwkles!, the Grst jrstalment of Dr, Wiegam]'s monumental Aaulbeh, 
Biober's Dentindler tum Thieleretsen na Alertom, and-Sic: Arthor Evans's Pulse 
of Afines, Vol, f, “The Loeb classical texts are. now complete to date. 

One of the most valmable asets of the’ Library ie the large number of periniicals 
, which it teetives OC) these there are mow-over t00 in working onder anil ap te 
Sitite The lust fasdlenles of the more important are conveniently arranged for 
‘conmlltation, 

Attention js also drawn to the Society's collection nf nearly qoor aay een 
comtaming material difienlt to find elewhere, They are catalogued, both iuvler 
sehen il anil anbject, in tBu Crenuriul catalogues, . 






. * Exclusive of perodicais, 
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The combine! detailed tidlex of the Volumes «if thi Jornal! auleeqnent to 
Volume XVI, 28)6, is in progress anil will it is hoped, be ready to appear. in 
an early issue of the Journal The Society owes this important index to tho. 
protractel! Laboure of Mir aed Mrs, Arthur Smith, ‘The outline.index of tho vwhote 
Journal (artivles and authors) maintainel in the Litrary hie been brought op 
to dite: The promised index of the separite articles int. Clue ep honorem collection: 
6faradvanced, — 

The whola of the eollection of negatives: has Awen checked, and pot into new. 
envelope: and boxes on a plan which makes every indivical neentive readily 
deteible. Aa this collection consists of upwards Of 0,con Lees, raping frucrty tiny 
hime to glasses two feet square, the work invelved lis been consiferilila: Prrti< 
cally the whole of this lise been comned out by Members of pie * Association of 
Frienile of the Lilirary” This bowls. decently formed with the Hon. Libraras at 
Chuirman, is, aa the name. toyplies, a band of waluintuty helpers cominw for the 
moat part of one tay aweek, Tho members are): Miss (3: Aislin, Mr. anil Mrs. 
E. P. Baily, Mrs. Barge; Mis A. Broce, Mis © Chapin, Miss J. FE. Chitty. Mrs. 
Calley, Miss Geure, Miss E MM. Marriage, Min, Grafton Milne, amb Miss G. Nash: 
Miss K. M. Horsiall, Miss CM. Knight wal Mer. Paul Hophinsoy have given 
eccaspnal valued help. a 

The Soriety at large ix probably umware of how much it owes to this associa= 
tian. Year by year the scale af operations grows at Bloonesbary Square, and tt 
Is not too mitich to say that ne section of the work could by adequately piaintiitiod 
and developed without the help given ivy its members. ‘Their presence ales makes: 
1 posite for the Libratmn to get away occasionally. ; 

By far the mort notuble addition to the collection during the year hos been a, 
munificent donation of over 1600 topographical iegatives from Mr. Shirley C. Atehley, 
of Athens. ‘The larger part of these were taken in Northern Grevee dnd Ue 
Pelopounests, amd they embrace several ttle known sites, “The President tratcs- 
mitted be Mr. Atchley the aumere thanks af the Lounei) no! the Secethety for thus: 
important gift, Prints of all the negatives have iow been adlded fo tye collectiona 

- (Donations.are also acknowledged front Mise G. Ainslie dhe doane ed & valuable 
collection formed: try her father, the Inte Mr: K. S. Ainsliv, a life member of the 
Society), Mr StuClair Baiileley, the British School at Athens, Prof. HE: Botier, 
the Colchester Miseum, Mr Talfourd Ely, Mears, E §, Forster, R. Hi, Forster, 
(it, Haines, I Haslock, GT Hill, M. Holrovil, and Mr. anil Mrs Grafton Milne. 

\Comattemble additions have been made to the Sots of Slides for poptlnr lectures, 
The Socielire owe A iletst to Afr, 4 H. Huallotn, who hae organised the Preparation 
of six sets, tainly on Romain pubjects, These ares TAe Nome Forwn, The Cam- 
pagna, Horace, Pompeii, Sicdy, and Roman Britain, They bave the Watinetive 
feature of being accompanied by a'typed tocture written by a recognised auiliorty. 
on the subject ‘The Hellenis: Society proposes to adi similar lectures to ite existing 
Sets on flhemi, Olympia, The Prekellemie chge, Aechilecture. Sculptor, and The 
Ancien Theatre. 

The Comeil approyes of this departure and begs Mri Hallam to udeept thelr 
Llanks lor tlhe suscesafsal pains he hus given to étarting the movement. 7 

The quarto collection of pictures anil phitographs iv now at lest’ accessible 
(in the Librarian's room on the top ilecr) Ly are collecting af this kind the first 
need b a good framework. The essentiats are that any ore photograph must de 
italy ascent, tbe vubece order nner betty oles tea a fenton 
work mimt be susreptible of indefnit: expantion, Thee coufitions are now 
fulfilled. . . 

The Society greatly misses the shilled-and:geuerots help of the late FW, Haack 
iy thie department. “Wear by ear on his travels he maintained the luibit.of burying 
tp photographs of interest und presenting them fot this collection, We éhull be 
grateful if menibers on their travels will bear this paint in mind, Good LOpK- 
faptucal views and photograpls of works of art in Iocal Musewine art specially 


‘se 
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askedfor, Members: presenting photographs will have the savistacuion of knowing 
that they one intelligently treated and properly cared dor, 

The chlloctint of larger drawings will be proceedicd with me soc aa the negatives 
at present occupying the space can be moved to their pertinent Ieee 


Finance.—I lie Statement of Acconmis for the finaocial year ending December 
sist, 1922, apart from fle eam of foo «titten off for depreciation of stock of the 
Joirriail, Shows @ iheficit of fy Comsillering the difficulties of the times, this 
must he considered o satisfactory resuit. The outetanding feature on the expen: 
titore side Is, of course, the coxt of production of the Jowewdl, ond tt seems 
iiteproba ble that thé cost cun be appreciably peeliced in the near future. The 
special sales Of back volirmes to members aimmimted to a conaiderable sin [hence 
the dopreciation olovy referred! to), which. whi waterially, reducmg the dopfett 
balance this soar, toll rot be forthcoming agar. In order to compare the present 
firmansial position with) prewis days the following, fables showjirg the primeigyal items 
of oxpentliture and ordinury sources hl tevenae awe been prepared — 

(a) The years 1973 and 19074 (wocmal conditions im pre-war (lays), [/)) The year 
#979 (when tests were highest and income ot ite lowest, In this-year the Jowrnal 
wae iseuec in one part only, and hardly anything spent. dm the Library), (0) Thw 
years rozo anil rot! [showing the reaults by ilate of the efforts made, benghinriietg in 
December 1919, to overcome the dificuities caused hy the war) 








EXPENDITURE... 
Td 13) (ii) 
Tors mr Toiy ee pag 
Journal... ; s63 0 On Os “oH Eva 
Stites asl Photograp. 7 NS «a 7 rhe 
Kent ......- es. 265 205 205 205 a0 
Stiles yea ona 265 ayo =72 azo 47: 
(rants... -.. as 130 rao 1 tiny 8 86oao 
Varinus Expenies hess 234) 21% 204 505 9-9 
Library Pee By io zi 142 138 
1,579) 21,002 #1529 «fe. gor 22.535 
INCOME, 

919 ~FQry 191g igae = ous 

Journal (Sales and Advertise- / 
ee) a ti: = Ui 172 463 
‘SHiles and Photograpilea ., 7.4 74 43 7$ i 

Stibseniptions (Members and | 

_ _Libraries).. vers F529 7,056 023 1.342 1,509 
Resit= Jee Fi BS aoT Ifg 1So 
Tivilends. ...-.-ceereree- 62 ie ot Shrew 
Iiternat ss ica ea ae os m i -— a 4l 
[1,605 #13350 Ji aby is 24 £3,480 


‘ (The above fipures ido pot include donations to the War Emergency fr ‘ont or 
td the Enitowment Fund) 


The total ameunt of Tavediments of Receipts for Life Compositions und 
Donations to the Endowment Fumi was:— 


1914 ‘igt4 Tory 1g20 1o27 
Av7pa 21954 22054 £1054 2554 


REV, 


Dunne the session a.generous donation of (160 was received for the Endow- 
ment Pimd from a-member who prefers to remain anonymous 

The number of numbers and subscribing Libraries now on the books shigwa 
itt increase of nearly 500 a= compared! with 1913, and Hua in spite of the heavy 
lost conse by the war. 

For the lash two years it ‘niwst be remembered! that the policy has not heer to. 
give less ain! charge more, but to revert to prewar stindards without increasing 
the Annnal Subscription. -So far this has bren jnstified by the results; donations 
te the War Emergency Fumi, increase of sieibership and increased subscnptiony 
by somo of the old tnembers have made lt financially possible te carry an, anit 
funds already in hand are sufficient to meet this-your’s requirements, althongh the 

It is obvious that, |f the Society is to be successfully carried on, much will have to 


be done in the near future to sedure addfifonal income, It is desirable fo Increase 
rather than restrict its activities, and to this end the assistance of all members ts 


earnestly Invited eliher by the introduction of new members, increasing subscriptions 
wherever possible, or by sending donations to the Endowment Fund, 

The President tn the course Of bis icterees lain atress on the lose to the Society 
occasioned ly the death of two of its Honorary Members, Monseigaeur F) Duchesne 
and Dr. Terman Diets He concintet by moving the adoption of the Report. 
which was secomled ty Mz, |. M. Paton, anal, being pat to the Meeting, cared 
uttaniminusly, 

The Prenient then annennced the following elections anil cm-~lentinne -— 


Eviertons, 
ds Fite Preitents > Miss Jane Warpison, Prof, John Linton Myre, Mine S) Artur 
Strom. . 
de Members of the Cannel: Mr. Stantey Casson; Mr: Michael Holroyd, Prof A; C 
earn, 
RE-ELECT ies, 
The Vite Presitients af the Society : 
The following Members of Council: Mev, Poof. H. Browne, Mr. A. M- Danial, Praf. 
R. Me Dawking, Prof]. FP. Droop, Me. Tallourd Ely, Mr, Th. Fyfe, Prof: P, Ure; 


Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, Assistunt-Ditector of the British Schoo) at Rome, 
then gave to the Meeting Professor Amelung’s account of hia recovery in the 
magazsiny, OF bisement, of the Valnan of « number of sculptures which included 
several dating from the finest peciol af Gree wrt. Mrs, Strong's better to The 
Times, giving peurti¢ulars of tis discovery, is, by dourtew of the feper, here 
reproduce, | 

Ths potable find i the result. of researches unileriuken by Profedsir 

Amecling. who had fecunmed his work onthe third volume:of the great ofiehil 

raiilogue of the Vatican eculptrtes, aad it is thatks te his tiberality anil to 

that of the DirectorGeoeral of the Pontifical Galleries Profecenr Negara, 
that T recerved permission ‘toanake: thi lest pieces known tn Englund, | 
‘Though the mjonty are ouly fmgmenix, they are all retoorkulde for 

the frestinese af their snrface, wth owing to the absence of all restomton are 
“pecially valnible to artists aml archaeologists desirom to study Greek 
techiongne. They include the head of w Lapith Irom a metape af Gls 
Parthanm, which donlithess fooml jie way trom Athens to Rome ly wine af 
Venige) the best replica oy far fncwiy of the hei of the Pliridian Anmacrec, 
@ Tomou work that once sbood on the Athenian Actopolis! the replica, on a 
cOossal scale, of the head Of the Viermes propylaioy of Alcarnwies ‘Phe 
Hennes sto at the fates * of tie Acrupolia, and therois much te Contirientil 
Profesecr Amelinp's view (hat the origina) was probably itectf an this larye 





XXY 
acile, ao as mol to by dwarfed by fs monumental eimmdindinge A) Murth 
fragment connected with the Acropolie ie the fresh and, delicately carver 
teach of Athena from a copy of Myran’a "Athena aml Matsyad ” 

‘Besides these four pieces, all represeutative of the bent Attic art in 
Atlens there is mudh else from Ue filth ami fourth cetituries mc T ntay note 
a fine friement ola head which, from ite close likeness tothe Nike of Olympia, 
must be attributed to Puonics.of Mende; further, then ant excellent replicas 
of the heulé of the Apatle ou the Onmphalés ") of one of the Charite from 
the group of the weulpter Socrates; of ‘thy Sappho, corresponiling bo the 

‘ portrait of the poctess om the come of Lesbos, Of the so-called “ Phaon. ~ 
in Mating, we. have among the new Vatican fragments a teplite of mich beauty 
slat it is dificult not ta believe it to be an original of Pheidian date ' 

“OM areut Loterest iso new variant of Me Aplirodite of Cnidus by Praxiteles, 
in) which the vase stends-on the jromel, and the drapery treated m long 
étraight, almost archaic fulils. Among rxample of the biter Oreck school 
are A replica of the head of the "Silene carrying tue infant Dioysua *) a 
life-like rentlering of the"! bay with the goose,"" the original of whith abil 
in the Tempio of Cos and was (heserifedl try the poet Herodaa; a charming 
Head) of Eros (7), ef the Helliminte: perc, another example of which. exists 
at Petworth: a fragment of quits pocullar interest representing 4 composite 
divinity armed with sword, Gident ancl thunderbalt, while an tagie perched 
an a hinge comncema fille wo the composition om tie teft, 

Among the reliel are two of fourth-centoury date > one a well-preserved 
stele Hd a lady with her eid (mare probably Demeter aad Persephone); the 
other a better uml earlier replica (it might be a dragmietit of the origittall of 
the Igit-hand porien of the relief of the Muses in the Chaim Patace ar Siena, 

“A nomber of Greek anil Roman portrait heads are mettly of type mm 
dar unknown, Ameng the mumerow Roman portraits oie of the time of 
Tiberias representing o tiiddleaged man deserves epecial attention for the 
umaziig: freshness of the: technique-aud the, great beauty of =, and 
‘ethnuatts, 

“The preservation: of these antiques: iv certninty dup to. the fact that 

when the Vatican collection’ were formed only statues ind bust» that could 
Nes med ina decorative manner were appreciated and selected for exhibition, 
while the examples now described, being of too fragmentary a character to 
attract the restorer, were toss! astele asiil led for more than a century buried 
under veriiable ribbish heaps, 

T should like, in conclasion, to mention Hkewise tle finds recently nade 
under the auspices of the Italian Govermment at. Formia, where six statues 
od, early imperia! ilate, all ailmitably preserved, were recently unearthed. 
One with the head ofa young Julio-Cluuilian prince of singular beauty, who 
resembles Augustuy in jas prime, reproduces the body of the fanmous Lam. 
downe Hermes; another—a togate statur—is, again, of an unknown Imperi 
pirsonage; thy post am! every detail of cestume am) ibapery are those of 
the Augustus from the Va Lalicana AV Ostia, umong «@ number at frag: 
iments whiel) had evidently been destined to the Hmedtoln, there was found 
this winter an admirsble statue of a young girl, figured as Diana, with individual 
ond characteristic features. Accariling to ite divcoveres, Dr. Calra, 1 may be 

«Of the Flavian period ; whatever its late, it Is Certainly one of the rritet bem irdifisl 
works of art found in revert excavations: 

“Altogether it ts many years since unr knowledge of classical-art has bees 
#6 enriched as by the Raman ail other Tralian finile of the lust tewetwe months, 





The warn) thanks of the Meeting were accorded to Mre: Strom for ber con. 
Feet and to Professor Amelung and Professor Nogara for the materiale, 
actin the almirabils slides, generouily placed at her dispesal, 

e 
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NINETEENTH LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
AUUED TO THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 
SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 
19Zt—1932 


With this Ust are incorporated books balonging to the Society for the 
Promotion of Homan Studies. These ure: distinguished oy Ba. 


-NOTE,—The supply of the original Catalogues (1903) Is now éx- 
hausted, but coples may be had on loan, The accessian lists can 
still be purchased on application. 7 


Adam (R.) De Horodot} tatione histoncs, quaestiones soleetac 
sive de pugra Salamis atque Platacenat, 
| | « if. Berlin. 1590, 
‘Aeschylus, Four plays of Aeschishas, rendered into Bngliah verse by 
EM, Cookson, Thx 5, Oxford. 1922 
Alexandria. Rapport ror la marche du service du muse: pendant 
lexerride, [919-1820. 1ij. x TE. Alexandria, E92}, 
Allinson (F.G.) Travsiator, See Menander, | 
Alviella (G. @°) Une initiation wax Mystares d’Elenes dans le 
promicrs sitoles de notre bre, SJ 2 5]. Beuseela. L002 
‘Ameringer (T. E.) A Study in Geeek Rhetoric; the stylistic influence 
of the ateond sophistic on. the panegyrical sermons of St. 
Jilin Chrvsoatom. ox 6, Washington. 1921. 
Andersen (Ij, Translator, See Poulsen (F.), 
Andler ie) Ln pessimianw -esthétique di Nietesehe, & piliifiamengsbriee 
a Pépoqae Weagrtetrnrinn. Qo i}. Paris. 1921. 
Andrésd¥s (A.) Venty Monsier, [Byx-—Neugsivch. Jahrb, 2.) 
Wx Gl. Verio 1021 
Andréades (A:) Le wontant du budgende Pempire byzantm, 
is 1) Gb. Patina 1992, 
Andréadés (A.) La winalité des offices, estalle d'ongine byzantine ? 
a7 = we eB G2 6, Parl, 1921 
Apollodorus, Tie Udbrary, With Euglieh translation by J. Gi 
. Frazer. (Lov) Clase Libr,) Svolee Of =e 4a WM. 
Aristotle. xpi yertirears xin d8opas. Ed, HoH, Joachini 
(ie | i" Mt ~ A Oxford. 1922. 
Aristotle. ‘The works of Aristotle tramlated into English. 
Dy cavlo: de generations et corruptions, Ba. J. L. 
» Btocks. ~§se8 Oxford WSs 





Aristotle. Lehre: vom Bowes. ((ierman translation of tlie 
Analytica Posteriora. By Fi Ralfve:| 
Tht. Leipsie. “1022: 
Aristotle, Lehre vom Selilues (German translation by BE, Rolfes,) 
| TE 5. Leip, “122 
Aristotle. Politik. (erman teanalation by EK Rolfes) 
u | 72 XB. Teaigiote, 122: 
Assos. lhvertigations at Asse! drawings and photographs of the 
Widings and objeets diiexvened, dine the excavations of 
1ESI-S. By J.T. Olarke, FP. AL Bacon, R. Koldewey 
Edited hy F. AL. Bacon. | 
Bie A. London: Cambridge, Musa: Loipein, 1002-1021), 
Aufhauser (J. B.) Das Druchonwundor dee Meigen Caorg. Sue 
Bveantiniehes Archiv, i, 
es. Ausonius, With an English translation liv H GB, White, Yot. Lf. 
| With the Enehuristions of Parcoata Pennants. (Loul 
- (Huss, Lib] bp 4). let, 
Bacon (F. H.) Aditor. Bee Assos: 
Bailey (C.) #ilitor, See Locretma 
Bang (W.) Veber lie Herkunft dee Codex Comunious [Preuss 
. plil-bist Sitzber, Mob. 1913;] 


| JO) T], Berlin. ons, 
Barber (E. A.j Seo Powell (0. Vo: | 
Barton (J..E.)) A short guidy to reading-and notes on works of art. 
| p< Ob: Walketiclil: 1016, 
Bauer (P, V.C.) Eijior, See Stedilurd UVollrition. 
Baumeister (A.) Bilder ue dew wripchisehen wl ninieehen Albertinn 


__. ftir Sehiller. 10} 84, Munich, [R2a, 
. | ARoltar, rd edition. 10% 7. TLeiywies 10 
Baumstark (A.) 0 Geehiohte der epnechim Literatur 


lh) Ti: Bown 1924. 
Beaman (A.G. Hulme-) Twenty years in the Nesp Bust 
Mod 
Berlin, Archacological Tnstitute.  Juhresheriolit Uber die Thiitig- 
hnitwdes K. Doutschen archacologiachen [nstitnta. | 
| hoc 74, Berlin, (695-1, hoyt—os, 15) | -1. 
Berlin. Kénigliche Miwewy 2 Berlin, Reselireitng der antiken 
Miingzen, J, 10, VIL (1) a} Of, Berlin, 1Aaao, 
Berlin, Haudbivhord, Kimigh Mus 2 Dorin Miseurs (de Wither 
kunde. ‘Buddlitstixobe Kant in Indien. Von A, Griiywedal, 
7X 6 Bariin: 1900. 
Berlin, Hanilbhecher d, wtnatl Mas. zn Berlin. Dic eriechinehe 
Skulptur, von Ro Kelle von Stradonitz Drtte Autlage. 
bearhivitet ven Fb, Sclrowder, 
a... 4) & 5). Berlin and Leipaie  tya0 
Bernadakes (G.) Acéuwar. (peywconeor ror deduFuriiradé “EMA sprue 
Ter wh Trerypapenr., Ine] aed 
| LO) Th. Athem.  Wbs, 
Bidez (J.) La tradition taiinnsorite du Lege tle Ritdma | Prenss. 
phil,-hist. Sitzber.. Jui 10¥2:] 10) 7]. Bevlin 912. 
Bidez (J.) Biitor. Soe Julian, | 
ta —the property of dite Kevvrern Rowely, ' 





Billings (G..H.) Tho Art of Tramition | ; 
1 Gb. Chirage, 1920, 


Blake (E.M.) Dyaamio Symmetry; a ctiticlom. (Art. Bull. 3.) 
| "a 0 Tt Froviderion. 1921, 
Blegen (C. W,) Korakow: a prehistoric settloment sear Corinth. 
[Am: School of Class, Stud, wt Attions,] 

- i260, Boston and N.Y. P92. 
Botthius (A.) Der Acgiviehe Kaleudler. 92 04 Pppeali 122. 
Bond (F. B.) See Lea (T. 5). 

Botsford (G. W.) Helene tiistory. Sf] t. New York. 1922. 
Brandis (F.) Monnatwe greeques. lh Th. Pana, 10e7. 
Breceia (E.) Aiexandrea ad Acgyptum; a gundi ten the aement and 
nodem town an ty ite Gracce-Ronmian Mivuns, 
7M 4h Betgame, 1022. 
British Museum. Watalocue of the Grvele Coiba of Armlia, Mesopu- 
tac toni Teint, ey Ge. F. Wilk. Ou: TDR 
British Museum. Cutalogae of the Silver Plate (Greek, Kitruacan, 
Roman) in the British Slee, by 1H. B. Walters. 
im: sec BR. Yet. 
British Museum. Carchemiaslh, Report on the exeavutians ot 
Jorablue Part 11, Che Tows Difnnoes, lie 0. 1. Woolley. 
7 c.10, Wel, 
Brilish Museum. Guide to « epeciu! exhibition nt Grek and Latin 
papyr presented to tho Beith Mimeum by the Reype 
. Exploration Prod, (4 e)—[h + Ab Hp.. 10S 
British Museum. How to oheerve in agchieolowy, Tx 4b. 120. 
Broecker (H,—G,) De Tiewollits seriptore Rt iio: 
- O-% 6. Weidae Thormgorum., PO 
Brownson (C. 1.) Trenelutor, Seo Xenophon, 
es. Buckland (W. W.) A. text-book of Roman lew from Augustus to" 
dnstmian. Vis Gh, Canttrifiee 1021, 
Burton (R. F.) aul Drake (C.F. T.) Unexplored Syria. 2 vole. 
Ds Oy. = LSTS. 
Busehor (E.)  Grewvk Vase-pamting, translated by G0, bs ae 
| Wi) x Bh. 1924, 
Bussell (F. W.} Marcus Avorelins amd the lator Stoies, 
| an 2) % 5, Filinlungh, 191). 
Butler (H. C,) See Saris. | _ 
Butier (H. E.) Tronsalor, Bev Quintilian. 


isches Archiv. 
‘T. Tintetnchumesn zur Gesqluchte der gricehmehen Sprache, 
ty hh. Dhetermh, tse. 
* Der Bildickrete dee privehieken Physiolngya. Py 
J. Strevguweki, JRE, 


$. Samndungen und Catalogs grinckixehor THaundseleaften, 
Ry V. Gardthunson. Ls: 
1. T doctmenti geect medinoval di diritte privato dell’ 


Italia. mendionale, By (h Formri, Lh, 
a Das Drachenwanier dee Heiligen Georg By J) 1, 
Aufhacerr, 101. 


OF > Gh. Lnijmin, Tin progress. 
Caleo (L.) Translutor, Bou Cireveauto (A,). 
” Fe the peeperty ul the Renna Sacidty. 


Callimachus and Licorikox, trandated ly A.W. Mam, Amatus, 
trutislated by (i, R, Mair, [Loeb Class, Libr] 
| 6) x a. HT. 
Callimachus. Fragmenta nuper agen i. Pfoiffor: 


i <6}. Bonn 197). 
Carchemish, See Brith Miscom 
Carpenter (R.) The Fathetie Basin of Crowk Art of the Sth and 4th 
oentirivns Wi. (Bren Mawr Notes and Monographs I-] 
| 6] x #. Now York. 1021, 
2 fd: Another copy 
Carr (J,) Desoriptive travels in the southern mm) vhatern parte of 
Spain and the Balearm dale, (in the tear | BOK, 
10} » Sh, N81. 
Caskey (L.D.) Geometry of Greek Vases: Attic vases in tlie Museen 
of Finn Arte anil posed aocdrding to the principles of pro- 
portion discovered hy Jay Hambidge 
13} « 8), Banton, Mass, 102%, 
Casson (S.) Ancient Opeeve. id > G.. 1822 
fi. Another copy 
as Cervesato (A.) The Roman Cauipapgna, Tra talaledt iby Lanitiae 


Coico ond Mary Dove: WO) 7. 194. 
Chapot (V. ) Le Plotte de Misene, son histoire, son de antink. BERT 
régin ailministratif, lo Ob, Pare, a4, 


aa, Cicero, De divitatione liber prime. With conmtitary by A, FF, 
Prose. (Ulinois studies VI. 2, 3] 
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Viewew cif the pond figtiredt pooviied (oF) 02) Besmnlry |, 
“Serme Oxving of Sicily (0), PP FELL), 
Site: Paprrl tht L Bett), 

and Greek Athletics (RON: Canter: 

“Seca te st (1, Avegerth) 
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"The Ancient Theatre (J.T. Shoyipanl |. 
Dally Lite, tieek (EI Forsdyyke| 
Daily Lite, Thom (Ht Pum eln | 
Roma | fi. M. Laar). 

*The Romans Forum j/:, Hallam } 

"The Vie Appia (RK. Canteen 

“The Ronan Campagne pT. debby) 

"Horses 101 A Hallam) 

"Pompeii (A. van Bari), 

*Sinily (HEL Butler 

*Timgail (HM. E Rutles), 

"Roman Britain | Meriiner Wheeler), 


There be abes @ lruthe srone af slides, with text hy ye Aehie, on the Pabitiae dod Fore 
af ot, wibted to dilvaner! diurlots aol melo ate Lop twe eels, 

* Thos lectumeare mady, both texts auf slides, | O0 ilic reat, nnnrte alll the slides ace eral 
Ng Cheat eset eure in perwegemaran deers, | 

Phe ects conadet of mbitoat 50) cmevetvilleweideeoteorh ullatec iigyl (hee ered val him metniling pauiage 
to. mercentiere, ce de fal, 

 Appbbentine abdul Ge susaule fa 
The AntieLewt Litwarian, 
Heflenic Society, 
IY, Blowmabory Bavaro, WAT 


TOPOGRAPHY EXCAVATIONS AND MONUMENTS 
IN SITU, 


CTF Map ol the Aewrath brats to ilretedite the: Beomer Jkew (ial, dluwiens Aestony of fhe wedree 
East, ji. FZ 
1S General fuap of Balkan States and. Greees (rodent titted), 


ASIA MINOR 
Adalia, the walls any) towne 
4 hour cf oe Minalnin mules, 
Aszani, the temple; general viow. 
" a Phirre chetechent. ecto 
cme Of thie. ooloumiilen, 
Aphrodiaian, vurer of rue [Fete TRL trie tema, PLL oh. TL pl a, 
gigeutiemawtiin slab. ve ata, 
G4E Aseom, Kustom end-ol the bom (bean, pp, 2, fie bt) 
E23! Epbewas, thi Avterniisimm, matoredd. 
05) Moarmurice, Ue Lown, berlour anil ehiipgiine 
C24) Priena, larstery in the Gynuiasiinn, : 
C240 Sardia, Teele of Artemis from i 
C243 Smyrna, the creat ‘aqueduct 
1603 ‘Trey, the pla trom: the excavatioten, 
194, Prfrultive Deaakeet ace waggem (Trrl t) 


C240 Constantinople, jilen of bth? arnan 


o.oo 0 28 
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EGYPT, 


Ct) Egypt, skovob-miag etiowing perdinelpial gaucho sites 
eat abG saint! fok-ort teyade of amaller tempi, 
com lacret bemypln 
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Cairo, clonnbte of ihe Copte ehinih,. 
Deir ol-Bahari, general view. 
| i chapel showing * Lote > ootonm 
Ghireh, great pyramid and Spbine 
ew... thee Bijalatoex, 
Kiba Ormnbo, inlile timnphy 4 
Madinet Habd, wilints 
Sakkira, the Hepped. pyramid, 
wh ay Wt. Terrigihe of Anmealetey TET 
aa — a a non lral ayeiitin, 
= :.* sath 
; Cilogyd al Atnmaibeter IIE: 
= he nig mM Shashank J (Shishak), 
=" wall paint of Barre) Boal 


Peire =<] Khiaaneh el Farin, 


The falluwrog reyes af the iepoyraphical ection suntuim asfections from u many fceul damation of 


evenliced from Mr. 2. Atchley. 
CRETE AND ISLANDS, 


Askyphon, Farangi, narrowest part 
Cnugesos, grand cae, reoonetrurtion i devation (rene, Mola, L tig. 247) 
obit sas yenmert iding ab dati (AES, Syl Sha 


| Be Rumelt, moantalia te W, of village. 


malo, view trwanks the geres al He Bateel i, 


‘fh Cortn, tle haytete ant cnante, 


Cos, ster deenreteil with eornncerplae wreables, te, 


: aoe Convent of ile Aypucaiype, 5. W. angle. 


ikinmetana m shock. 
Susnellctce. Phy “il the Iti Temple af dhe Mysteries (8 porter Michell, the. Atl 
Thera, nolont tenye, how charch. 


N. AND CENTRAL GREECE. 


seh hire Lolkitig apetinam tH Sleali L)jarvel ba, : 
Alga Ae Pa ha ess? lin Winall. 
" “ = from jnshie, 
al . pein ee ed 
home Tk. [Ky from Konties Arie 
mathe map of Meat, 


. Calamas A. (Ep) metered arch below dite. 
| Chasronein, Asropiliy from FE. 


te ibe finn. 
Chalkis (Aan. sowes nant . wemfl. 


Citheeron, from helirw M"ndenu 


Delphi, the ‘Plinatriathin. 
7) Tressury olf Che Athenians. 
" Rerun bow at E eae) of Dern ple 


rT mets in (heen 


Petite. 
Dodous, plale ened Mi: i)ivialice from 


(Enh, |, monastery of St Jobin: soutien! aren. 


| Halicon, view of Most, 


Kembot (A0.), poeodiioareh Tram E. 
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Lamia, general view of town and Acropolia. 
Limnada jAc|, gate in E. wall 
Livadia, Gorge of. 
Misolonghi, from the ere, 
Lhe Flerewvgs, 


New Plearon (AOt |, ° ctetherm.* 


i = x walls bene ine greet chemin, 
Oeniadzs 7 je Hip hive. 


= WW well, gabe, 

: : oo Erernm Tredtlar, 

“ nied perch gtr, teme peut, Linedthe 
ail Ww. wall, 


Olytaika, Mi, (Ep.), looking & from Paremythia: Dodone part, 
Orchomanos | Boe.) Acrnprlle walle from BW 
acinar ma fAo,)}, gate in wall fre inside. 
peti lms, 

Palaeroa LAc.), sroud arched pate fron balls lovking Ni. 
Panopeus | Phos.) bewer aent W, wad of Acropolin, 
Parga, the port. 
Purnassos, from (oryoun Care. 

m from Charropin. 
Stratos (Ac), vanitod pomb and waila 
Tempe, Vale of the Penein = 


| Thebes [rom &. 


ATHENS. 
Athans, Pietant view from (he road to Elvin 
a acropola trom Philopappo morument. 
~ o © « the exteratioie to the W. 
~ _- Ereclithejon, port af the Maidens 
«» The Odeion of Horodes and the Sten of Fumes from: EF. 
oe rriereeert of Thrmae lies. Peron holes 
«o ‘The small Metecyelia: the W, facie 


> ATTICA, Be 


ts olive treys new? + Tuan ple 
Elentherase, the fortress. 
marr Ven 
Fiyniatind, new from Bribie Schil. 
Marathon, village from near Nino 
Pentelikon, piarhle quarry and eave. 
epring ut Pentelli Lykabotton lu dletrice. 
Rhamnus, tomple trom &.W, 
Thoricus, poloted gate, 
PELOPONNESUS. 
Aipheioa, H., riew trom bnidge telow Karytecna, 
Buraikos, gorze uf. below Mogiapille. a 
Canchrese, the pyTamut, general view frum te 
-- wuirer view, 
Li apg tender chaste, crural view. 
gaspilic, the Monwstery from 5 
Marbaka (itwar Angee), Ayaant len obrsnt 


Ons! Mycenasg, vi 
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pw SW, from Clytemmestin’s tholoa 


© (ie ” Liew pate, 
0 hay hs ~ ww eater vicw, s 
‘6 hh ~ wow the lien relinf from N.W. 
o the w ~ ow Pelkef frou ‘W, 
44lt ie te » before excavation (trom hd photograph |, 
8 4629 = anive citile. 
ome . vo fermriniy. mtd Uv gent (from lini), 
aU) + thee yulace, X.W, angle, . 
tC thu " 1 " elven beams at NW, areele. 
0 ie as « « great S. atairway from W, 
0 60 ™ « oo  threhalt from abrre, 
© 615 ee ~ ow  Mpgarnn, hearthetomn from SW 
elTi - pestoarn fron imsily. 
1 48 “ thle of Atte, drome 
‘6 64 - as a entmnuce ) IN. chiar joke 
C 64 e » Saioor jamh 
‘oar a siccunceta thihie Letewey tomb uf Ufytemnestee anil Acropustin 
6 000 .  tholoe et Kato Phouron 
c Ti# oe thelow of Aegmthns, demos and doorrey, 
cS " = te Lonrway, 
o TT 7 uf aa the tholoe, interior (luring etcn ration. 
0 7al «Lion thoes’: tho evtrarfiee, from ieeliio, 
e 624 =, touts hed 
ovol © tombs eT: hartale in dramas. 
C1732 ‘Nauplia, from near Tiryne 
i Nie Olympia, the Hereios, 
a8 Patras, the harbour and mountains behind, 
#470 ee the ff oud eull,trom abore Patms, 
C1688 Phaneatiloo, the lnkw boil (114), 
OTS? Samiko, view of tho fortress. 
oltis Stymphatun, the lake and memntains to 4 
C1KeS $ Taygetos, range from near Sparta. 
chain rr whew from eunimin looking SF. 
cials of Mistra. 
ichsod - Lirica pote. 
Dit * mw « Tear Lada. _ 
cialis = 
o)720 Tiryna, diene tiem uf Lie. hacia from. 1. 
SICILY. 
THH4 Selicras, pestared Hee inf 
cli7s Syracuue, tie 
ecroye ne Templo at Apolla, the steps 
ITALY, 
BWI6 Map of ancient Ibaty (Murray, Classical Aitag), 
CLkH Avernus, Cape Meernim, ete 
201 Balas, the hoy by moonlight. 
La Brindisi, the haghour. 
clos Mixenum, the tate. 
Bt Neri, tho lake aod town trom (eomun, 
BO025 Ostia, main ereyt looking W, (JAX, 2, ya 100), 
BM26 4. ino etroot dookitigy EL ed, 3, yu OT), 
Baie «060 in Tata 
‘ 
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ame? = Owtia, roconstruction of the main sireat 
BO070) =, PSometpuctlin of mrossing of te alreuta 
BOMG Parenso, siriam if hasilicn of Ruptrasion. 
ST) Pompei, froat of shop, with edverteenmts 
Bis Phin of w typival Pourpehin hotoe (Man-Kebeey, Pom pest, fig, 114% : 
a 14a ~ Pian of the howe of the Fan (al, fiz 132), 
Bly s Reearberead bien ot him fadacewr cil Seallatat = view theriatagzli filer hive tide thine gparrlaany 
| itrawing |iel., fg: 1354. 
BM = Hestoration of the Moose uf the Veit from above cdrawimg (/@., hg. 107) 
BAISS Roorvie, pila of thee fone ruler che peprilelle, 


Bic | « <Withoontury Paiiorsma) view from Janieulum tow NW. 

Binz? be be ab lid an i ay 

Chik thee Miata, the Toumple oll Satarre. 

(Beth aa . a Acch of Septiniun Severus (5. opens with forum, whe. beynd| 
wey, : e Rasilim Jali toon SW. 
wk = = = Haniliera Maxentli from ¥. 
BIS oe ; T+, 

iB hay ba ia 7 ee aa Hew asl eretienn | Fergani, L Ts mh) 

B Ged. sa “ re vaulting |Borrmann and Neuwirth, 245) 


BT - theatie nt Marceflue, wxterioe wall. 

Bers, te Lae a the Chowen Megima inte the ‘Tiler, 

Bre) Bathe of Carsoalla, Toputariam restoted (Smith, Dic, wat. Lp BBE). 
Bewc = O,. Peleeenm, afler Piraneal, 

e720) 0 Cade) Bo Angulo. 

Ct la » tenor se VManethnom cf bectrian, : 

e i2 Vunice, the lsu Frou the Peipeeus i 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 
En Timgad, pinn of whe foro ont theatre, 
Bae . the forum, general venw, 
Bains = ie . | irthern portion 
i le) Cardo, 
EFS us Arch iv eee the mari anit Capital, 
Bay rT) be oP > F pronthlug bath, 
Eas _ or ope ther terpelchorjaien. 
Bains a ei = the Cableriuia, 
ark) — the thratre 12 ree). 
Bart)! - Temples ul Vietore aod Trill 
Bay 1= mi Monieipul filmy. 
ath) a a ts 
Baz hi a ahopa With atonn tabtes, 
B71. i Hone | Maem ane poet imitres), 
BIT 10 _ wimule tie Moen ule be preci 


giv2y Arled, Rumen Maths |" Palute de Constansing 
B70. By | Per. Orient), Romance oe Church. 


BIT) Mop of Roman Bnitam. 
1 Castiashaw, plan | the fits. 
inner fort, hypoes inst 
»  « FRINPRTE AS. comers, 





oe Perch errr OY, reece, . 
ohne tl over Ciera at Ferme, 
i us ns esata Wy all 
'y Wall (ef | ara, i). 
BOOLS uterine: Rrpeths SHOR Ih 2 Na. 
WOT Gaitygaee dort, (U3lom), plow, 
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lini 
Bei rn nee NW. tower and fore, 


Bi!  dhterloe of BW. twee, 

Pile) Mihchantex, Toman fort plin (ef. Kot Fort at Weechester, tolling: plas No; 
BST “ capital foul wb (at, pil, 48}, 

Bn ve Teatoredd (st, gil, WF. 


Breil Malandra Castle, plan (Meldxitma Cntlr, p. 42) 


eH 7 «  tommaladion of W, and of S, gate fran NAC jit, pe 27) 
minh! " m remand Lan (ul, pp. ist 

BMHS «= flan of .Q. buildings 

BE lh Roman Wall: Acca, W. gateway. 


mein) Gi = » -Preniliiin: the godiles: Cormbion, 
BvioT ui »  Beroviews Near Matres (tno « irewing) 
wii - oo Mikes Ceathe, Mizricn gril ea ller, 

miasins _ a - Ravenglees, Walle Cuatly, view fom NW 


BOAT “ rn ie  oormacige firm, teewidie 
Bo. aa os thi Creat Wall of init ifuerr cach {ome ya a |, 
Mins L | lmtetion of the Homan. wall, 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
Buds Antioch ( Pixilieg) Iemenptians commemoriting ethic vieheres (cf. 2S, 3, pt. 28, 
arid p, 202, thy, ip, 


29020 Manchester, aliar to Portone the Preerver foun Mancheswr, 162 Anh Mua. 
(Ramers Portint Mermvkester, pli 4), 


swan * altar of the Hatl (id, pl. 8) 

Biv Malondre Cestle, Ceovorial [neeription ( Méefauadyn fwalir, pp 122), 
PREHELLENIC. 

ARCHITECTURAL. 

ese frawnge of i LA,, 1008, p40, tiga 13}. 

comet erional Lewd (id, pe LLY, Gee a 

od stuns (iif, pe VA, fine, 1-22 

C30) decorations = jin, p. 116, fige 29-30, 

cma) * at Judd, py 01F, Bape S34), 

a. 347! Cueeece hey pr. Ta, figs. Boo), 


C MA Develqummt af a bracket fren cand of & mvpilsl | Evans, Pelaee of Mines, Lg. 30) 
34) Fulunee bracket (id, fig 204) 


VASES. 
Oo ju Lite with jirieed patterns from Yortan, Asie Miner, BLL 


Ott) Twi-hanillnd jog with incised apirale from Saélonike, BoM, (Sa. 25, pl. GL. 
0.188 Plestal bowl wd ladies, Karty Thelin Rod Ware, Al, BA 

o iz Diitnind warm, B3a, Jar (Ware and Thompson, Prekial Thees,, ‘ph bi 

c le = «  o« Bowl] (Peounten, Gishet ear Siero, pl. 0), 

co isi ve hy, tar fed, PL PTL 

eS li: nely Helland ware frou Syre | BS, 22, pl R, th). 

o [ol a v bowl and jugs, Uirforns ware, from Ouemph (ES. a, 52, pl a), 


_ 1 Eurhy Ovcladix iuxcheed jore from Antiporea, BM. 

Se Mibdilk: Oynladio painted jin, sill i. 1 pla ey, 

A a = dik. VT, pl a, & ee. wee, 
WAT iw - printed ing, Phy lukopl; 


C104 EMIT, jag anil dish. Mochlow (Seager, MocMos, yO, fie 17). 
c pt EMIT, pamted ware, Mochlon 

© ley | 

¢ 105 vs painted wid abcias Vanee, tonal grevige, Mowhi fom 
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| EM, and MM., Vasiliki ware, RM. 
M_M.E—M.LMLIT, Barhotiis polyohtome sare |Evraua, Palace, 1. pl Lh. coloured 
alisle, 
M.LMLITIA, polychrome bowls (42, pl 2) eolouted alide 
polychrome Waes (il, pd. 9), colonred sito, 





—MEMLIEE, (Teindele warn * vane every (esenia (Hull, Jog, Ape, ta, 195), 


ra enrvivale uf polyihromy (Evank Palaces 1 pl. 7}, colored «like 
MT —L..M. 2, trayetitna) veep [Hoager, Pachyommos, pl 15), 
LM, Vase from Eoept (Hall, ate Bie oy Pre SU, 
- Jog trom ournin (ial, fig. 27 
LeMIL Untopos tree from Pease 


Mrgrnmewn ration free Hhewhe (Marea, Pherae on Unk, Lawl, fig. 7 
i dhemd with plot forrie (Pere oul Obipdeee cd, pl 24), Vida ahha 
‘. races fron tomb @OF (B.S... exeerations, 1224) 


FRESCOES. 


Cucssus, “the saffron pethorer,” MAT (Ryans, Paluce, 1, pl. d\, colour aliite, 
Pathe plawter with lily eprage, BLM. CED (rai, pl. 6), ootauend alice. 
« Palntinl etioce likin wpiraliforni design (if, Op Bn) 
re freaoo pillar string with double axes (id, fig. 21) 
os Fremot) (rentivresd | thar * Linilliw lie lsu ® (vd., fig. 407) 
(4 widen). celonred mluptations of Cucsalin frescoes. 
8. ‘Trista, Serorphages | ieenid, Lee cop, prehelt.*, pi. Oy, elowred slide, 
Tiryna, « howp biwnt | Deusen, fad, pl CL eclevutredd plbebe, 


SCULPTURE MODELLING, &c. 


Staduette bel! eee provi lines, Uhieae i EEull, Angi devk, frontispiece, avvhaared afd 


— 2 views (Evans Palure, L frontingitews), eoleured alinle, 


! tl  rohet ry wh are hokling a born | t] (bpoanng, Childhood of Ard, fg. 289), 


dtetihe phone wow andl all (Rvana, Paloer, 1. fig. 367), 
ao «= oe) kenete” Myornse (id fy. 2). 
mera) boob of prory, Cries ied, io. S08) 
> inure wotice rene with poole of eros on ekird (eR all By ps Ba, 
»  thdices, (roe (Fear, alae, | figs OT), 
Stentiie reer fron Mega Tratla, a wornor chief (cf. ‘Liesand; Les cre, 4, p, 08) 
~~ brea af a Lindl fim Qucwos (Evans, Toad of Doubly dpe, te. ae! - 5 
Colmar lamp af purple gypeum (Evans, Saiece, |. fig. 2a. 
inbaal anally bears) (Fvad, Pilare, |. pl. i), ecibarert abide, 
a Woda (fal, Wiges 28). 
* Boxer vase roo El, ‘Trianda (Hall, arg, Apoh,, pl. Fay 
Povilire: lbw thin tabbt peatored (Eras, JYelare of Mines, 1. tle Mia) 
Term-cottas frm Myrchme tomh O08: grotesque dninnls 


Kroll pope from Vaphies byill-tassing enn im reliif, 
«earring (Schuihhard, Gehliomawe, the 171) 
~ Work.from Phuwstoe | Pathon, Soubiags, pl ey 
oe | eater didlider ' nner SrAliewvena, fig: HH), 
‘bale pint (i. figs 172 


ENGRAVED GEMS, SIGNET RINGS, &c. 


Vall captured while drinking af tank, Cunesqs (Evan, Paties, | fie 254), 

The eunke godithees sith dotible wo between. lines, M 

The calor geobiteme, ju) fre Crotir, (be) anil (e) from, Faas 

' Memmi eeene fer divine youthful therm,” Mycenee (Eva, Probie, Elle. 00. 
The godilese ji) eeerrl ehlp arriving at het shrine," Mowtiitw (Seeger, Mochies, fiz: Nea 
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Animal forma. Myoenwe 


Cectam seciit i a sealiig of MoM. II peciod with portrali bed! | Esiare, Potaew, I, fig. Sv), 
ARCHITECTURAL MISCELLANEA. 


Tati of Etroecan tempie jourline drawing onfy4, 


East forma of palmotie (Miurer, Formealrire, p, fill) 

Lip ter Five oof foullicniet tte daud., ja BOM 

Relief trom house of Romania (id, ye 220), 

Aurel! from Porune of 'Trafem in Laremm jit, po abd 

Aniline feiere fron Bouves, TAth wegtury (ot, po ata, Me fab 

Boroli from Baalbek (Wiegand, 44, Denk: ave Siprsit, pl. FG) 

Print with avaribus and avimals from 

Coptic frie iiisitel firme be ered be (Wulf, NL Gh Bild, 211), 
Chridian puettrom Porto (Marvcehi, Won. ad. Mae Creat. Lat, pl, ab 


Phe ‘Hadelitte Library, Oxford. From o ditawing (Fergusson, Moi. rel, po 20). 


Sh, Chsorge's Hall, Liverpool: Wrens drwaring (el., p. 307} 


SCULPTURE, &c. 
7 = fakin from original ux odeginate reyreadieetinn, 


Edas Mechivey" free pediment at (oof, 
Arvlwid mals toma," BM, 
Melle? | Athete, 1922) grea af athinton * (ff. 02, pl. Gap. 
a oa wreetllue® ue (fel oT jel. fd), 
- ppibeboi with suiutain * (id. j eh he, 


" = chant me ® (us fil. Ta), 
- = plavng hockey * (ul, pl Fl 
Chariat wend * (id. pl, Te), . 
Thies, ervhale wilt” frets. = Hermes and a nymph, 
ha - - »  thinee pynyhe * 


The Eigit Mache li Pork Lie, 130 Sheroh boy Gochenmll (Ay 8., Tal, py OM) 
-" we » ‘The temporary Egin.room., Dearie ty Pring (st p. Sd). 

= ow By Amhor, cm, IHIT (at, pe 35S 
Draped fetuule tome * from Ciauitos (Crete, BM 
indie from Delos,* bead of, | 
Lerian mumument"; the towh of Perata, #.M, 


‘Slanding discglkiog.* FA, 


Aphrodits® (Mediatype, Rockiniler Cl | 
Athens, howd by ae ‘Ath. Nat, Mus, St (Dichina, Mell: Sculpt, fie, 45) 


Eros with Ue bow * 
Nike.of Entoulijen*® Ath Nat, Maw 235 (Thkine, Mell. Sealpt., te 4), 


Zeus, hail Ps (Mitte) collection. 


Relel froin tern l of Hatori; detail whorsee args workin im come from » clrawirig). 
o i Ath of the Gollamiiia Rome.* Severe aod Sully Yeon earrifirriny. 
e OO Fut Geecutaa* Mos. Terme (Atman, Kim, Crof-attiry, Re. 170), 
~ ul wowarrioe lowcliang: a hein” Careteepefliuesy (Hipert, iio, he a, fig. 114 
e Mithruic relief foul ct Hulme, [821% (Rowe Piet, pl 12 
- Capri ofa dangiter ot Leortppua* faadllicw near Porte ae Rone. 
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Tomb of Thevlora.’* 3. Apollinare in Cliiae. 
Pierced decorative pout! ; oro between birds: som! work,* 
Eurly Chriatien “Len te Lateran © (Morunedi|, Mom of Mle O'euet Dah, pl, #2). 


Porphyry group of four knighta" 6. Mark's. Venlon 
Byzantine wll? uf» tll ® Acroy., Athuns 
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NOTICE ‘TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tae Connell of the Heilenie Society having decided that ib is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted m 
the Jovrnal of Hellenic Studies, the fallowmg echem» has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Cammittes in oonjunetion with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council, 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English weholamhip, the 
scheme ta of the natuw of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
lntitnde of sage is to be allowed, 


(1) All Greek proper names elouldl be transliterated mto the Latm 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Auguatan age 
Thus « should be ropresented by 9, the vowels and diphthongs, v, wt, o#, ov, 
hy iy, ae. ve, and w respectively, final -os and -on by--ws and -um, and “poy 
by -#, 

| But in the case of the diphthong ei, it-te felt that ef te more suitalile 
thin «or #, althongh im names like Laodiwen, Alexandra, 
where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or « should be preserved ; 
ali words ending in -oe must be pepresembed by eum, 
Ac certain atnount of diseretian must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin ueaee itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos, Similirly Latin nsage should 
be followed as fur aa possible in -¢ and -¢ terminations, 
ig. ‘Prime, Suvygrna. In some of the more obscure. names 
ending in <po¢, is Aéaypoe, -ev should be avoided, ag likely 
to lead to confiaion The Creek form -on is°to be: preferred 
to <i for names like Dion, Hieron, except inh nae BO Common 
- as Ayalle, where it would be peilentic. 
Names which have acquired a definite Enylinh form. such me 
Corinth, Athens, should wf course act he otherwine represented, 
It ia hardly: necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 
Merowry, Minerca, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
‘ ix 


Ix 
(2) Although names-of the gods should bo trunaiterated in the same 


way as other proper names, nanies of personificatinus and epithets ach as 
Vike, Momonma, iyahinehioe, should fall nile § 4, 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the uircunuilex, be written ee 
vowels to ahow, quantity. : unitlex writt 


(t) tn the: case of (reek words other thaw proper names, usel as names 
of persomifications or technical terms, the Greck form ahould he transliterated 
letter for letter, & being used for «ch for y, nt yand w being auhetituted 
for » and eo, which ure itsleadit ag English, ett., Nike. Tp ypoEHOR, 
iad wines, vliyfcon 


This rule should ot be rigidly enforced in the nee of Creek 
words in coummon English use, vuch as aayis, symposrum. Tt 
If ubo necessary to preserve the use of on for op m a 
certain. number of words im which it has become almost 
iniversnl, Buel) as bertele, eTOuria, 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee: are authorised to correct all! 
MSS. and proofs in: accordance with this scheme. except in the cwar of a 
special protest from @ contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object, 
on principle te the aysteny approved by the Conpeil, are requested to infor. 
the Editors of the fact when fowardiny contributions te pie Joaiaal: 





_ Tn addition to the above ersteaiy of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellonie Studies ave requested, so far as possible. ta adhere bo the 
following conventions -— 


Qunations from Ancient and Modern Authovilivs. 


Names of authors shonld not be underlined. tithe of hooks, articles, | 
peritelieals or other collective publicntiona should be tmdirlineed (for italics), 
Hf the tithe of an article is quoted as well aa thé publication in whieh it is 
contained, the latter should he bracketod. ‘Thus « 


Six, Jéheh. seviit. 1903, p: A, 
of— 
ix, Prptoqgenes (Jahrb, vill, 10003), p. Ba. 


But aa 4 rulsy the shorter form of citation isto he preferred. 
The nother of the olition, whon necessary, Ahouli) be indicated by « 
small figure above the tine: eg. Dittenb, Suylf 2 23 | 


Titles of Periodical end Collective Publications. 
The followmg abbrevintions are suggested. as already ig more or less 


yeniital ute, Th obher cases, no abbreviation which ix not readily identified 
should be employed. 


JEM, = Archkologiseh-epigmmphieche Mitteilungen, 

Age. df. = Annoali delf Inatitaia, 

Arrk, tne = Archinlogiselier Anaeiger {Reihlart aunt Jaber tina} 
Avek. Zeit. = Archiolnyiache Zeitung. 

Ath, Mick, = Wittheilungen des Detitechen Acch. Tust,, Athenische Abt heiling. 
Revinedater = Rermemter, Denlomiler dix klaetechen Altertume. 

JLO 71, = Balletin de Correspondanne Hilitnhp ue 

Het, Vox = Furtwinglor, Beschreibung der Vandamme lng ec Berlin, 
fat, Browzes = British Muacom Catefogue of Bromes, 

A.A}, = Britieh Maser Catalogu of Greek Colun, 

BLM, Jace, = Greek inanripthome in the #eitigh Meseuin, 

ALM. Voss = British Maem Catalogue of Vaors, Lect, abe, 
BAA. = Annual of the British Schoo! at Atuna. 

Felt, ft, f= Ballettine doll’ Teatituty, 

COG, = Orme Lienert ptirnaan liraecerum. 

OU fe == Corpus Dneeripidmniny Litter 

Cl, Ree a Cinantoad Roview: 

ies dead, Inecr. == Comptes Kendua de | Acadtanie doe Inserptions 
Dar. Shgl = Darembers-Sagtio, Dicthmmuine die Antiquites, 
Drittenh, Syff, = Dhittenberger, Dhibe Lnouriprioanire. Graeeairssin, 
Ep. ‘Age. = Kgnuepie ‘Apxasnd 
(GUE == Gallite, Samunlang ae  Cetechbntben Dialokt-lusehriften, 
Cerh, A. ¥. iupmrete Riparian Vasirers biel 


I. @. = frecript 

f.tf.t. = Kohl, Inseriptioncs Craecas antiynpesiman, 

Jadyh, — dobrbich dew Dewtechen Archiiokagmehen Inetituta. 

Jokresh, = Juhrealeftie lew Cre Lerprias bibew tien Arehilohigiaehes [natitait es. 
Jf. = Journal of Hellenic Std. 

Le Bea Waid, = Le thee-Warkdingtem, Voyage Archéologique, 

Michal = Afiched, Recweil @inenriptions greeques. 

Mon, dt, = Meret vel! fnatitete. 

Milne Wine. = Miiller-Whéselor, Denkimiler der alten Kunst 

Mee Marhies = Caflection of Ancient Maries in the Britiah Misenin, 
Vine Saket, ban, = Neon dubiebicher tir die fdnewieche Atlortum, 
Neue Jahrb PA. — Neve Jabrbticher tir Philiagle. 











* The attention if conteitutors is-ealiod to the faol thal the tithe of the volume iif the secand 
deme al the Corpo of (reek (neertptico, published ty the Prossian Acudeny, lave pow been 
‘angel, wt folows — 


Aa], = lueer. Alteso anno Esclldio vetusilores. 


R= 4. » fotolia quay est inter Kucl, ann. <t Aumguati tomporn, 
H— ,. ye amen Breen ia, 
Hi q¥, = i Arpolictia, 
wm WED we ue riser ne aii 
- (X. = re 
e AL =_ | Soar coe Aogar practer [syhutis, 
ze MTV = ow, thls ot Sicifion, 
. 
. * 
* . « 


Ixil 


Siw, (Ar = Numientie Chromite 
Nani, Zoi, = Nramieuatische Zpibeohesit, : 
Pauly: Wisews = Pauly-Wissows. Heal-Eneycloplidie der vlessiechen Altertiumiwissene 


Ret. Bt Gr. = Revue ded Etudes Creaques. 

Rey, Nem. = evar Numismauque, 

fee, Phited = Rowe dv Philoligie, 

Rh Mua oo Riwiniwhie Museu, 

de. Mit. == Mitthellungen dee Deutseben Arclidologiaehen Lnalituis, Rimische Albin 
ane 

Rescher = Reacher, Lexicon dor Mytholagw, 

TAM, x= Titull Asine Minuria, 

2. N. = Zeltechrift (lr Numismatih. 


Transliteration if Inacriplions, 


( | Square brackets 10 indicate additions, 1c. 0 lacuna filled by conjecture. 
( | Curved brickets to indicate alterations, Ge, (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation oy aymbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(2) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) tixtakes of the 
~~ Angular brackets to indieste omissions, ne to enclose supertijous 
litters appearitie onthe original, Son 
. Dhite to represent an onfilled lace when the exact nomber of missing 
-. * Dashes for the same purpose. when the numbor of missing litters ts 
not known. } 
Unbertam letters should have dota under them. 
Where the original has iota udsoript, 1) ahoukl be reproduced in that fornb; 
otherwise it abould be supplied as subscript. 
The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
épectal sign, ~. 
Qunateme from MSS and Literary Texts. 
Phe satme-conventions ehould be employed for thia purpose as for macrip- 
tiona, with the following wnportant exceptions :-— 
( ) Gurved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation of 


aymbol. 
I | Double square brackets to enclose anperfinens letters uppearingon the 


<> Angular brackets to enclose letters eupplying an dmiasion in the 


and acourately: indiouting necente anil Dresthings, aa the newlest of thie 


| The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
predantiog adds very comaiderably to the cost of production of et of 
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